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NE of the most striking features of the early nineteenth 
O century was the revival of religion; this was not confined 
to any one country nor to any single church. It was com- 
mon to the Latin and Germanic peoples and to Catholic and Prot- 
estant countries. Indeed, it made itself felt far beyond the limits of 
organized Christianity and imparted a religious tendency to social 
and intellectual movements of the most diverse kinds, even though 
they were apparently in revolt against everything orthodox and 
traditional whether in the sphere of religion or morals. Christianity 
which had been relegated by Voltaire to the stables and the scullery 
was brought back to the court and the salon, and even those who still 
rejected it no longer did so in the contemptuous and cocksure man- 
ner of the men of the Enlightenment. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of this attitude is Auguste Comte, whose denial of all meta- 
physical validity to religious belief does not prevent his wholesale 
acceptance of the moral and ritual tradition of Catholic Christianity 
as one of the essential elements in the spiritual life of humanity. 
Thus, on the one hand we have a series of religious thinkers who 
represent the movement of revival within the limits of organized 
Christianity—men such as de Maistre, Maine de Biron, Ballanche, 
Lamennais and Lacordaire in France, Coleridge and Newman in 
England, Schleiermacher, Neander and Géorres in Germany and 
Kierkegaard and Grundtvig in Denmark; while on the other hand 


there is a series of no less eminent men who stood outside the fron- 
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tiers of Christian orthodoxy and who attempted to build up a ne 
religious edifice on humanitarian or idealist foundations, as, fo) 
example, St. Simon, P. Leroux, Comte, Bazard and Quinet it 
France, and Fichte, Schelling and Hegel in Germany. 


I 


This revival of belief in or of respect for religion is the more re: 
markable when we contrast it with the external losses that religion 
had suffered during the preceding period. In sheer material de: 
struction of monasteries and churches, in confiscation of property 
and abrogation of privileges, the age of the Revolution far surpassec 
that of the Reformation: it was, in fact, a second reformation, but < 
frankly antireligious one. Throughout Europe the old regime hac 
based itself on a union between church and state so close that any 
revolt against the political system involved a corresponding revol] 
against the established church. Moreover, the church was singu1 
larly ill prepared to stand a shock of this kind. For more than hal} 
a century—first in the Bourbon kingdoms and Portugal and then ir 
Germany and the Austrian dominions—the super-Erastian policy 
of enlightened despotism had been at work reducing the church tc 
complete dependence on the secular power. ‘The princes and states: 
men who carried out this policy, Choiseul in France, Pombal ir 
Portugal, Florida Blanca in Spain and Joseph II and Leopold I 
in Austria, were themselves the disciples of the philosophers, anc 
in some cases were animated by the same spirit that inspired Vol. 
taire’s campaign against Christianity. It was, however, not thei: 
intention to destroy the church but rather to make it a part of the 
machinery of the new bureaucratic state by limiting its function tc 
that of an educational institution whose business it was to make mer 
useful and obedient citizens. 

This ideal was most completely realized by the Emperor Josept 
II, who set himself to rationalize and socialize the church in hi: 
dominions with Teutonic thoroughness. No detail of ecclesiastica 
usage was too small to escape his meticulous regulation, and the 
parish priest was expected to supervise the rural economy as well a: 
the morals of his parish. But while in Austria the church was thu: 
reformed by an enlightened despotism inspired by the rational anc 
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progressive ideas of eighteenth century Freemasonry, in the rest of 
Germany every kind of abuse continued to reign. Nothing could be 
darker than the picture which the Papal Nuncio, Cardinal Pacca, 
paints of the Catholic Rhineland at the close of the century. The 
prince bishops lived a thoroughly secular life and squandered the 
resources of their sees on their courts and their mistresses. Of the 
electors of Mainz, the primates of Germany, Ostein was the friend 
of Voltaire, and Erthal was the patron of the neo-pagan Heinse; 
and for the greater part of the eighteenth century things were no 
better in the archdiocese of Cologne, though the last elector, the 
Archduke Maximilian, was a well intentioned “enlightened des- 
pot” of the type of his brother, Joseph IT. 

But underneath this corruption in high places the faith of the 
_ masses remained as strong as ever. When Pacca travelled through 
the Rhineland, the peasants assembled in their thousands, old men 
and children alike, to receive the sacrament of confirmation which 
their own bishops had for decades neglected to administer. And 
when the power of the electors collapsed before the armies of the 
Revolution, the tension that existed in the German church between 
the traditional Catholicism of the masses and the innovations of the 
enlightened prelates was actually relieved, so that mass was once 
more said in Latin after six years of unwelcome change. 

Nevertheless, the net result of the revolutionary wars and the 
wholesale secularization that followed the treaty of Lunéville was 
to leave the Catholic church in Germany weaker and more at the 
mercy of the secular power than ever before. The old order was 
destroyed, but there was as yet no new life to take its place, and the 
leaders of the clergy like Wessenburg and Dahlberg were still per- 
meated with Josephite ideas. 

In France at the close of the eighteenth century the situation 
seemed even more grave, since it was there that the rationalist prop- 
aganda of the Enlightenment had made most progress among the 
educated classes and it was there that the storm of the Revolution 
produced its most destructive effects. There it was not merely a 
question of the disendowment of the church and its subjection to the 
secular power, as in the Civil Constitution of the Clergy enacted in 
1790; opposition rapidly reached such a pitch as to involve national 
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apostasy and wholesale persecution. Priests and nuns were executec 
in scores and deported and exiled in thousands. By 1795 even the 
constitutional clergy, which had accepted the new order and re 
nounced all dependence on Rome, was reduced to a pitiable state: 
of the eighty-two bishops some twenty-four had apostatized, six hac 
been executed, twenty-four had renounced their episcopal function: 
and only about fifteen were left to rally to Grégoire, the constitu: 
tional Bishop of Blois, when he attempted to restore the ruins of the 
Gallican church. ' 

Yet the very violence of the storm revealed the strength of thos 
religious forces which the eighteenth century had ignored; in fact 
persecution did much to restore the prestige of religion and of the 
clergy by investing them with the halo of martyrdom. If it was difh- 
cult to take seriously the religion of the frivolous and well dressed 
abbés of the old regime, it was just the opposite with men like Mgr 
Emery, or like the Abbé Pinot, who mounted the scaffold like a 
priest going to the altar in his esslesiastical vestments with the words 
“Tntroibo ad altare Det” on his lips. The effect of such things was. 
in fact, just the opposite of what the Jacobins intended. Fifty year: 
earlier, when religious conformity was enforced by law and people 
were obliged to produce certificates of confession, the rising genera- 
tion grew up as infidels; but now that the churches were closed and 
the refractory clergy said mass in secret at the peril of their lives 
religion took on a new lease of life, and the new generation—the 
generation of Lamennais and the Curé d’Ars—turned to Chris- 
tianity with an enthusiasm and a conviction which in the last cen- 
tury had been found only among Methodists and Moravians. 

Thus the Revolution which was the child of the Enlightenmen 
also proved to be its destroyer. ‘The philosophic rationalism of the 
eighteenth century was the product of the highly civilized privi 
leged society which was swept away by the catastrophe of the ancien 
regime. In the salons of Mme. de Pompadour, Mme. du Deffanc 
or Mme. Geoffrin it was easy to believe that Christianity was at 
exploded superstition which no reasonable man could take seri 
ously. But the same men and women felt very differently when th 
brilliant society that had worshiped at the shrine of Voltaire wa 
decimated by the guillotine and scattered to the four winds. Mani 
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of them, like Chateaubriand and Mme. Tour du Pin and Mme. de 
Montagu, recovered their faith in Christianity under the stress of 
personal suffering and bereavement, but even those who did not 
recover their faith in God lost that faith in man and in the law of 
progress that had been characteristic of the previous age. Rational- 
ism flourishes best in a prosperous age and a sheltered society; it 
finds few adherents among the unfortunate and the defeated. 

The course of the Revolution was equally fatal to the hopes of 
every party. It seemed as though fate had determined to explode 
the hollowness of any kind of idealism by the destruction of all that 
was best in France and by permitting only the basest elements—the 
Barras’ and the Fouchés—to survive and prosper. There were some 
to whom this sense of the malignity of fate came with the force of a 
personal revelation, as to Chéndollé and Bremond d’Ars. There 
were others, however, who found in the disillusions and tragedies of 
the Revolution the key to a new interpretation of history and a new 
philosophy of society dramatically opposed to those of the Enlight- 
enment. 


II 


The chief representative of this tendency was Joseph de Maistre, 
one of the most original thinkers and brilliant writers of his age and 
one of the most important formative influences on French thought 
in the early nineteenth century. His style was the fit instrument of 
his thought. In striking contrast to the luxuriant and cloying sweet- 
ness of Chateaubriand and his followers, it suggests the clash of 
naked steel and has the strength and dexterity of the swordsman. 
Yet he was by no means insensible to the new romantic appeal, as we 
see in rare passages like the famous and lovely description of the 
northern summer night and the songs of the Russian boatmen on the 
Neva, which opens “Les soirées de St. Petersbourg.” 

Although he belonged to the pre-romantic generation—the gen- 
eration of Mirabeau and Goethe—owing to the circumstances of his 
life it was not until after the Restoration that his influence was fully 
felt. He had spent the whole of the period from the Revolution to 
the Restoration in exile, and the greater part of it in Russia, as the 
penniless ambassador of the exiled dynasty of Savoy, for de Maistre, 
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though a man of French culture and speech, was never a Frenct 
citizen. But the intellectual isolation and material failure whick 
marked his whole career served only to strengthen the almost fanatii 
cal singleness of purpose and force of conviction that characterizec 
his thought. Beneath the exterior of a diplomat and a man of the 
world he hid the spirit of a Hebrew prophet, and, in fact, the prob: 
lems that preoccupied him were fundamentally the same as those 
that confronted Job and Jeremiah—the problem of suffering anc 
evil and the justification of the obscure purposes of God in history 
The men of the Enlightenment had lived on the surface of life 
They had rejected the very idea of mystery and had done their bes’ 
to eliminate and ignore everything that was irrational and obscure 
they explained the problems of existence by denying that there wa: 
a problem to explain. De Maistre, on the other hand, concentratec 
his attention on the dark side of life and made the suffering and evi 
of the world the key to the understanding of it. 

This insistence on the darker aspects of life earned de Maistr 
the reputation of a pessimist, a fatalist and an enemy of humanity 
and it was undoubtedly shocking to men who had been brough 
up in the facile optimism of eighteenth century thought. But di 
Maistre would have replied that a philosophy which ignores thes: 
things ignores the substance of reality. War and revolution are no 
unfortunate accidents; they are the very texture of historic change 
They are not the result of the free choice of individuals. The met 
who seem responsible, victors and victims alike, are but the instru 
ments of impersonal forces which move to their appointed end b 
paths which none can foresee. Society is not a number of individ 
uals who have consciously determined to combine for the greates 
happiness of the greatest number; it is a living stream whose surfac 
may be partially illuminated by the fitful light of reason but whic 
springs from subterranean sources and flows toward an unknow 
sea. | 

In this unceasing flow, when all things pass and yet remain th 
same, in this whirlpool of forces in which one thing loses itself i 
a thousand and reappears in a thousand forms, how is it possible t 
distinguish cause from effect and means from end? And if this is th 
case throughout history, it is above all so in time of revolution, whe 
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the current of change suddenly increases its momentum and sweeps 
away every obstacle in its path. Wise men and fools, heroes and 
criminals, all contributed to its success whether they willed to op- 
pose it or to turn it to their own ends. The very men who seemed to 
fead and dominate it were passive tools in the hands of events, and 
they were broken and thrown aside when their hour had passed. 
But this spectacle of the impotence of man to change the course of 
history does not lead de Maistre to fatalism or despair. In the mys- 
terious force which carries men with it like straws in a torrent he 
sees the power of God which destroys to create and erases to write 
anew. 

The Revolution was not an event, he wrote as early as 1794, it was 
an epoch in the history of humanity, the birth pangs of a new age. 
And its real significance was not to be found in its conscious ideals, 
as expressed, for instance, in the Declaration of the Rights of Man; 
these ideals were nothing but hollow abstractions concealing the 
real trend of events by a sort of rationalizing mirage: the true sig- 
nificance was to be found ona much deeper plane in profound spirit- 
ual changes of which the contemporary mind was still unconscious. 
“What we are witnessing,” he writes, “is a religious revolution; the 
rest, immense as it seems, is but an appendix.” And again, “It seems 
to me that any true philosopher must choose between these two 
hypotheses: either that a new religion is in process of formation, or 
that Christianity will be renewed in some extraordinary way.” 
“This conjecture will only be rejected contemptuously by those 
short-sighted men who believe that nothing is possible but what they 
see. What man in antiquity could have foreseen its success in its be- 
ginnings? How then do we know that a great moral revolution has 
not already begun?” 

De Maistre regarded the Revolution as a cleansing fire in which 
the forces of evil were employed against their will and without their 
knowledge as agents of purification and regeneration, and as he be- 
lieved that France and the French monarchy would emerge stronger 
than ever after the terror and the wars of the Revolution had ac- 
complished their work, so, too, he believed that the destruction of 
the Gallican church and the ecclesiastical system of the old regime 
at the hands of the enemies of religion was a necessary step toward 
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the restoration of the unity of Christendom and the freedom and: 
universality of the church. 

This ideal was in fact the dominant preoccupation of de Maistre’s 
mind from his young days, when he urged Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
in 1781 at the time of the famous Masonic congress of Wilhelmsbad, 
to transform the orders of Freemasons into a society for the reunion 
of the churches, down to his old age, when he was the intellectual 
leader of ultramontanism. For however intransigent were his views 
and however inflexible his orthodoxy, de Maistre was always ready 
to recognize the signs of the times, whether in Freemasonry and 
Illuminism, or in the French Revolution, or in the Holy Alliance 
(whose weaknesses he fully realized). All of them were, in his eyes, 
phases of the great religious revolution which was inevitable and 
already far advanced. “It is their function to melt the metal, after- 
wards the statue will be cast.” ‘“AII our plans,” he wrote in 1809, 
‘vanish like dreams. I have preserved, as much as IJ could, the hope 
that the faithful will be called to rebuild the edifice, but it seems to 
me that new workers advance in the profound obscurity of the 
future and that Her Majesty, Providence, says, ‘Behold I make all 
things new.’ ” 


III 


De Maistre is an isolated figure standing between “two worlds, 
one dead, the other powerless to be born.” He belongs neither to the 
eighteenth nor the nineteenth century, neither to the Enlightenment: 
nor the romantic movement. But though this simple and austere 
gentleman of the old regime has little in common with the undis: 
ciplined, emotional, unstable spirit of romanticism, there is a curi. 
ous parallelism between his thought and that of the leaders of the 
romantic movement. This parallelism is seen most clearly in th 
essay on “Europe or Christendom” composed by the young Novali: 
in 1798, only two years after de Maistre’s “Considerations or 
France.” In spite of his Protestant origins, Novalis exalts the reli 
gious ideal of the Middle Ages and condemns the Reformation fo 
its sacrilegious attempt to divide the indivisible church and to im 
prison religion within political frontiers. Like de Maistre he re 
gards the Reformation as the source of the movement of rationalisn 
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and free thought, which found its culmination in the work of the 
Revolution. But at the same time he sees in the Revolution the dawn 
of a new era and shows de Maistre’s belief that the signs of the times 
pointed to a great spiritual renewal which would bring Europe 
back to religious unity. 

All the early romantics were inspired by the same consciousness 
of an imminent spiritual revolution, all of them were enemies of 
the Enlightenment and admirers of medieval Catholicism, and 
many of them, such as Friedrich and Dorothea Schlegel, Adam 
Muller, Zacharias Werner, Franz von Baader, Gorres and 
Clemens Brentano, found their spiritual home in the Catholic 
church. It would, of course, be a mistake to ignore the existence of 
a Protestant element in the movement. Schleiermacher, perhaps the 
chief formative influence on Protestant religious thought in the 
nineteenth century, was a friend of the Schlegels and was closely as- 
sociated with the origins of the movement, while at a later date the 
most original Protestant thinker of the nineteenth century, the 
Dane, Séren Kierkegaard, was a true romantic in spite of his isola- 
tion and his hostility to everything for which Schleiermacher stood. 
Nevertheless, contemporary opinion was not unjustified in re- 
garding romanticism as a Catholicizing movement. The tendency 
is to be seen most clearly years before the conversion of the Schlegels 
in the writings of early romantics like Wackenroder and Novalis, 
who never themselves became Catholics and whose admiration was 
in no way inspired by propagandist motives. 

I have already referred to Novalis’ remarkable panegyric of 
medieval Catholicism and his criticism of the Reformation, and in 
the same way Wackenroder in 1797 initiated that return to the reli- 
gion of the Middle Ages through the art of the Middle Ages which 
became so typical of the Catholic revival in the nineteenth century. 
This Catholicizing tendency, which was denounced by Heine and 
the young German school as mere reactionary sentimentalism, did 
much to render romanticism unpopular in the later nineteenth cen- 
tury, as we see, for example, in the well-known volumes of George 
Brandes, The Romantic Movement in Germany (1873), which for 
all their ability are characterized by an almost sectarian bitterness. 
In reality, however, the religious element in romanticism, whether 
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Catholic or non-Catholic, goes much deeper than the superficia: 
esthetic appeal. It has its root in the fundamental principles of the 
movement, which differed not merely esthetically but also meta; 
physically and psychologically from those of both seventeenth cen: 
tury classicism and eighteenth century rationalism. Behind the 
change in literary taste and esthetic appreciation there lies a pro- 
found change of spiritual attitude: an attempt to enlarge the king- 
dom of the human mind by transcending the limits of ordinary 
consciousness. 

Human consciousness is a little circle of light in surrounding 
darkness. The classicist and the rationalist keep as close to the 
center of the circle as possible and order their life and their art as 
though this little sphere of light were the universe. But the roman. 
tic is not content with this narrow sphere. He longs to penetrate the 
secret of the great reality that is hidden behind the veil of darkness 
and he prefers the twilight regions that fringe the verge of con- 
sciousness to the lighted house of reason. Thus the most profound 
expression of the romantic spirit is to be found, not in the Byronic 
cult of personality nor in the esthetic gospel of Keats’s “Ode to < 
Grecian Urn,” but in Novalis’ “Hymns to the Night” with thei 
mystical exaltation of death. There is in fact a definite connection 
between romanticism and mysticism, for religious mysticism tends 
to express itself in the form of romantic poetry, as in the poems o1 
“St. John of the Cross,” while literary romanticism at its highest 
aspires to the ideal of religious mysticism, as in the case of Novali: 
and Blake. 

In the same way the victory of classicism at the end of the seven: 
teenth century was intimately connected with the defeat of mysti 
cism and was followed by what Henri Bremond, in his great work 
on the history of religious sentiment in France, calls “Ja retraite de. 
mystiques.” Throughout the eighteenth century mysticism was ex 
iled from the world of higher culture and the religion of societ 
became more and more arid and rationalistic. Mysticism took ref 
uge among the sects—Quakers and Quietists, Moravians anc 
Methodists, Swendenborgians and Illuminists—or in Catholic Eu 
rope among the common people, where it produced saints like Bene 
dict Joseph Labre, who seem as out of place in the age of the En 
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lightenment as an Indian fakir in a London club. This artificial 
Separation of the higher culture from the deeper forms of religious 
experience has been described by Coleridge in the remarkable pas- 
sage of the Biographia Literaria in which he acknowledges his 
own debt to the mystics. 

The romantic movement had its roots deep in this religious un- 
derworld; M. Viatte in his learned work, The Occult Sources of 
Romanticism, has shown how manifold were the lines of communi- 
cation which lead from Bohme and the seventeenth century mystics 
through Swedenborg and St. Martin and Lavater to the romantics 
of the early nineteenth century. On the one hand this stream flowed 
back to its original source in the Catholic church, while on the other 
it mingled with the stream of political and social change, and in- 
spired the new movements—liberalism, socialism, positivism, an- 
archism and the like—with a spirit of religious enthusiasm and 
apocalyptic hope. 


IV 


But the most remarkable product of this subterranean current of 
religious influence is to be found in England in the person of Wil- 
liam Blake, for here we see it, as it were, in its pure state, before it 
had been incorporated into the social and religious movements of 
the new age, and when it was still unaffected by contact with the 
outer world. 

Blake was considerably senior to the rest of the romantics, not 
only in England but on the Continent also. He belonged to the 
generation of de Maistre rather than to that of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Novalis. Like de Maistre he was a lonely thinker, a 
spiritual exile, though his place of exile was not in distant Russia on 
the banks of the Neva, but by the waters of Thames in a Lambeth 
lodging house. Like de Maistre he was a prophet who saw historic 
events sub specie eternitatis, as in that strange picture of Pitt as the 
angel who rides on the wings of the storm, “ordering the Reaper to 
reap the Vine of the Earth and the Plowman to plow up the Cities 
and Towers.” 

But here the resemblance ends. In their principles and position 
the two men are antitheses. De Maistre, the devout Catholic and the 
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royalist noble, the apostle of moral order and social authority | 
Blake, a man of the people, a heretic of heretics and a revolutionary 
of revolutionaries, an apostle of anarchy and antinomianism. More-: 
over, while de Maistre is still faithful to the classical traditions in| 
the clarity of his style and the firm logic of his thought, Blake sur- | 
passes all the romantics in formlessness and obscurity. He knows | 
nothing of logic and cares nothing for consistency. He regards rea- 
son as the enemy of spiritual vision and science as the tree of death. 
He builds up vast, cloudy mythologies without troubling to explain 
their meaning or to reconcile their contradictions. 

Yet whoever has the patience and the imagination to follow him 
through his strange visionary world will gain a more direct insight 
into the process of spiritual change that was taking place under the 
surface of European consciousness than is to be found in any other 
writer. For Blake, unlike the other romantics, emerges directly 
from the religious underworld and has little contact with the lit- 
erary movements of his age. He was brought up as a Sweden- 
borgian, and although he soon diverged from the narrow line of 
Swedenborgian orthodoxy, he continued to live his spiritual life in 
the world of sectarian theosophy, the world of Lavater and St. 
Martin and Willermoz. Yet at the same time his revolutionary 
sentiments brought him into contact with the freethinkers and po- 
litical reformers of the London Corresponding Society and the 
Friends of Liberty, such as Paine and Godwin, and his earlier 
prophetic writings are directly inspired by his enthusiasm for the 
cause of the Revolution. 

This earlier phase of Blake’s thought seems at first sight to be not 
merely unorthodox but anti-Christian and antireligious. Religion is 
the “Web of Urizen,” the evil God of the old Testament, who en- 
slaves mankind under the iron laws of morality. The new Messiah 
is the spirit of revolution, Orc “the son of fire,’ who “stamps the 
stony law to dust” and “scatters Religion abroad to the four winds 
as a torn book.” Thus the one evil is repression. ‘“‘He who desires 
and acts not, breeds pestilence.” “Energy is Eternal Delight.” “For 
everything that lives is holy, life delights in life; because the soul 
of sweet delight can never be defiled.” 

This gospel of anarchy has much in common with the creed of the 
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romantic liberals and utopian socialists, such as Godwin, Shelley 
and the young Fourier, but it is already distinguished from the or- 
thodox revolutionary creed by its hostility to rationalism and to the 
empirical philosophy of the eighteenth century. Blake would have 
agreed with de Maistre in his view that “the contempt of Locke is 
the beginning of wisdom,” and both assailed the philosophy of 
Bacon with the same animosity, as in Blake’s epitaph on Bacon, 
O reader behold the Philosopher’s grave 
He was born quite a Fool and he died quite a Knave. 
Moreover, the progress of the Revolution disillusioned Blake no 
less than the other romantics. The mood of the earlier prophetic 
books gradually changes from rapturous hope in the new dawn to 
an atmosphere of apocalyptic terror and gloom, culminating in the 
“Song of Los” with its grim frontispiece showing a headless figure 
brooding over a desolate landscape. 
For Adam a mouldering skeleton 
Lay bleached in the garden of Eden 


And Noah as white as snow 
On the mountain of Ararat. 


During the period of his stay at Felpham, 1800-1803, at about the 
same time that German romanticism was turning toward Christian- 
ity, Blake went through a great spiritual crisis, which transformed 
his religious attitude. In “Milton” he describes how Los the Eter- 
nal Prophet, “took me in his fiery whirlwind, from Lambeth’s 
shades. He set me down in Felpham’s Vale and prepared a beau- 
tiful cottage for me, that in three years I might write all these 
Visions: ‘To display Nature’s cruel holiness, the deceits of Natural 
Religion.” (Milton, 37:21-25.) 

He speaks in 1804 of having been for twenty years “a slave bound 
in a mill among beasts and devils.” “I have indeed fought through 
a hell of terrors and horrors (which none could know but myself) 
in a divided existence; now no longer divided nor at war with my- 
self I shall travel on in the strength of the Lord God, as Poor Pil- 
grim says.” 

These twenty years correspond approximately to his revolution- 
ary period which followed his Swedenborgian youth, when he came 
under the influence of the Enlightenment as represented by Godwin 
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and Priestley and Paine. Now he returned to Christianity, though 
it was a strange theosophical Christianity that had more in common) 
with Bohme and St. Martin than with any kind of Christian or-. 
thodoxy. He still retained his antinomian hostility to moral law and! 
repressive authority, but it is in deism rather than in Christianity, 
that he finds the representative of this evil power. 


You O Deists profess yourselves the Enemies of Christianity ; and so you are; you. 
are also the Enemies of the Human Race and of Universal Nature.... 

Man must and will have some religion; if he has not the Religion of Jesus, he: 
will have the Religion of Satan, and will erect the Synagogue of Satan, calling the 
prince of this World God, and destroying all those who do not worship Satan under 
the Name of God.... 

Your Religion, O Deists, Deism, is the worship of the God of this World by the 
means of what you call Natural Religion and Natural Philosophy, and of Natural 
Morality or Self Righteousness, the selfish virtues of the Natural Heart. This was 
the religion of the Pharisees who murdered Jesus. Deism is the same and ends in 
the same. 

Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Hume charge the spiritually Religious with hypocrisy: 
but how a Monk or a Methodist either can be a hypocrite, I cannot conceive. We are 
Men of like passions with others and pretend not to be holier than others... . 

You also charge the poor Monks and Religions with being the causes of war while 
you acquit and flatter the Alexanders and Caesars, the Louises and Fredericks who 
alone are its causes and its actors. But the Religion of Jesus, Forgiveness of Sin, can 
never be the cause of a war or a single martyrdom. 

Those who martyr others, or who cause war, are Deists, but can never be Forgivers 
of Sin. The glory of Christianity is to conquer by Forgiveness. All the destruction, 
therefore, in Christian Europe, has arisen from Deism, which is Natural Religion. 


Blake had come to realize that salvation was not to be found in 
negation and that the spirit of revolution might in its turn become 
the instrument of evil. 

Accordingly, he abandoned the crude idealism of his earlier sys- 
tem which is expressed in the myth of Urizen, the evil God and 
creator of this world, and Orc, the spirit of freedom and revolt. In 
its place he created the new myth of Albion, the universal man, and 
Jerusalem, the divine vision, a myth which has considerable affini- 
ties to the system that St. Martin had developed in his prophetical 
books such as L’Homme de Desir and Le Nouvel Homme. Man 
has become separated from the divine unity. He has turned his back 
on the divine vision and has sunk into the deadly sleep of material- 
ism, from which he can only be delivered by the annihilation of the 
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selfhood “when the Divine Mercy steps beyond and Redeems Man 
in the body of Jesus.” 

Jesus said: ““Wouldst thou love one who has never died 

For thee, or ever die for one who has not died for thee ?” 

And if God dieth not for Man and giveth not Himself 

Eternally for Man, Man could not exist ; for Man is Love 


Even as God is Love; every kindness to another is a little death 
In the Divine Image, nor can Man exist but by Brotherhood. 


This doctrine is less Christian than it appears at first sight, for 
Blake not only assimilates the savior to the creative imagination and 
the prophet to the artist, but asserts the substantial identity of God 
and man in terms that seem to exclude any belief in the divine 
transcendence. “I know of no other Christianity and no other gos- 
pel,” he writes, “than the liberty both of body and mind to exercise 
the Divine Arts of Imagination—Imagination the real and Eternal 
World of which this Vegetable Universe is but a faint shadow and 
in which we shall live in our Eternal or Imaginative Bodies when 
these Vegetable Mortal Bodies are no more.” 

But Blake’s Imagination is no subjective human faculty; it is the 
creative and eternal Logos. ‘Imagination is the Divine Vision, not 
of the world, nor of man, nor from man—as he is a natural man.” 
Neither do his pantheism and antinomianism cause him to shut his 
eyes to the problem of evil or the necessity of moral effort. He was 
equally hostile to the facile optimism of the radicals with their cult 
of enlightened self-interest and to the callous indifference of church 
and state. In Jerusalem he prays, 

O divine Saviour, Arise 
Upon the Mountains of Albion as in ancient times. Behold! 
The Cities of Albion seek thy face. London groans in pain 
From Hill to Hill and the Thames laments along the valleys. 
The little villages of Middlesex and Surrey hunger and thirst 
The twenty-eight cities of Albion stretch out their hands to thee. 
Because of the Oppressors of Albion in every City and Village 
They mock at the Labourer’s limbs; they mock at his starv’d children ; 
They buy his Daughters that they may have power to sell his Sons; 
They compel the Poor to live upon a crust of bread by soft mild arts ; 


They reduce the Man to wars then give with pomp and ceremony, 
The praise of Jehovah is chaunted from lips of hunger and thirst. 


This intense sensitiveness to the sufferings of the poor distin- 
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guishes the religion of Blake from the orthodox Christianity of the: 
age. If his ideal of creative imagination and spiritual intuition re-: 
sembles that of the German romantics, his devotion to social justice: 
has more in common with the utopian socialism of Fourier and the 
St. Simonians. He is an isolated figure standing alone between the 
religious underworld of the sects and the secular world of con- 
temporary art and literature, and leaving no disciples to develop’ 
this thought in one direction or the other. 

Nevertheless, he is a significant figure, because he reflects in a 
highly individual and independent form the spiritual conflict which 
underlies the social changes of the age and which resulted from the 
insurgence of the spiritual forces that had been repressed by the 
rationalism and moralism of the Enlightenment. This movement 
took two different forms: on the one hand, as in the Catholic revival 
on the Continent and subsequently the Oxford movement in Eng- 
land, it was a movement of return to the tradition of historic Chris- 
tianity—a Catholic renaissance—which went back behind the En- 
lightenment and behind the Reformation to the religious faith and 
the religious art of medieval Christendom. And on the other hand, 
it was a movement of innovation and change which proclaimed the 
advent of a new religion in harmony with the spirit of the new age, 
like the new Christianity of the St. Simonians, Comte’s religion of 
humanity, or Mazzini’s religious nationalism. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the apparent opposition of these two forms, they are far 
more closely connected than one should suppose. The religious lib- 
eralism of Lamennais developed from the religious traditionalism 
of de Bonald and de Maistre; Comte was a disciple of the same 
school and borrowed the forms of his religion of the future from 
the religion of the past, while some of the chief apostles of the 
religion of progress, such as Pierre Leroux and Buchez, advanced 
through the new Christianity to the old. Religion failed to recon- 
quer and reunite European civilization as de Maistre and the Chris- 
tian romantics had hoped, but on the other hand, it recovered its 
vitality and once more asserted itself as an autonomous force in 
European culture. In comparison with the eighteenth century, the 
nineteenth century, especially the first half of it, was a religious age. 
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HOW SHALL WE THINK OF GOD? 
By ROBERT LOWRIE CALHOUN 


HAVE read with enthusiasm Professor Wieman’s recent pa- 
per, ‘““Man’s Work and God’s Work,’”** and rejoice to find in 
it so much additional ground for agreement. I cordially wel- 

come, moreover, the correction which it brings to my own perspec- 
tive as regards the relation of beauty and culture, and will try to 
think that problem through more clearly. I have read also with 
keen interest, though with more general dissent, his analysis of some 
of our common problems in “God Is More than We Can Think.’” 
The title of the latter paper is, of course, a proposition to which I 
have always assented wholly. My trouble is with the manner in 
which Wieman expounds it. His generosity as always is disarming. 
One would gladly acclaim his invaluable aptitude for “religious 
intuition” and forget one’s difficulties with his logic. But in the in- 
terest of that progress toward clarity which we both desire, it is 
possible to harden one’s heart and give primary attention for the 
moment to areas of difference. If some of them should disappear 
under further scrutiny, so much the better. But frankness and 
“rigor” now, in any event, are requisite to any really satisfactory 
rapprochement. 


I 


Wieman is right in seeing one ground for our diverse pronounce- 
ments in the fact that we avow different presuppositions, in method 
and in metaphysical outlook. Whether our real presuppositions 
differ as widely as our avowed ones remains to be seen. As to 
method or theory of knowledge, Wieman professes “the thorough 
and rigorous use of .. . abstraction and empiricism in religion.” I 
profess a version of “critical realism.” ‘First, we differ,” he writes, 
“in our use and understanding of abstraction. Second, we differ in 
the thoroughness and objectivity of our use of the empirical ap- 
proach.” He judges, quite rightly, that I find methodical empiri- 


*The superior figures in this article refer to notes on page 611. 
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cism needful but insufficient, and regrets my refusal to “go all the 
way” with him in excluding faith and analogical inference, and in 
confining beliefs about God to what can be strictly known by ab- 
straction and rigorous logical inference from the data presented in 
sensory experience. 

I cannot go all the way, in this sense. Nor does Wieman, in spite 
of his desire to be thorough and rigorous. The outcome of such 
rigor, if any one should really practice it, would be a “‘solipsism of 
the present moment.’*® Without faith and recourse to analogy, one 
cannot develop a working knowledge of the actual world; and such 
knowledge of it as we can develop in fact is anything but rigorous. 
Even the workers in the most nearly exact physical sciences have to 
be content with calculable degrees of probability; and in our every- 
day dealings with one another and our world, we cannot so much 
as measure accurately the relative probability of our ordinary judg- 
ments, let alone be assured that their truth is certain. Whether we 
like it or not, nearly all factual judgments—all except the very few 
which refer solely to present data as such—are shaped and used 
largely through faith and analogical inference, with the incal- 
culable degrees of uncertainty which these entail. 

Wieman seeks to avoid such uncertainty in principle, and to at- 
tain in practice a large and growing minimum of assured religious 
knowledge, by disclaiming reliance on faith, analogy, and all other 
such adulterants of genuine knowing. He insists that the religious 
inquirer, like any other, must stay close to what is immediately 
given, within the fluid process of “sensory experience, experimental 
behavior and rational inference.” In the course of such experienc- 
ing, when new ideas arise as “intuitions,” they can and must be 
“tested by [further ] sensory experience, experimental behavior and 
rational inference.” This is what Wieman means by the require- 
ment of thoroughgoing empiricism. On the other hand, to define 
more precisely just what ideas and judgments are to be submitted 
to such testing and just what findings emerge from it, one must have 
recourse to conceptual formulation which picks out one aspect of a 
complex datum and disregards others. This is the requirement of 
abstraction. Together, empiricism and abstraction form the only 


valid method, and a sufficient one, for achieving knowledge of the 
actual world and God. 
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Now abstraction properly so called is, of course, selection, not 
construction; a strictly analytic, not a synthetic procedure. A 
scrupulous empiricist and logician who disavows all use of analogy, 
then, must not include in a concept derived from one area of ex- 
perience any meaning derived from another area which is not itself 
included in the first, so as to be directly apprehensible in it or strictly 
deducible from it. For such transfer of meaning from one area 
to another, though it be called “symbolic reference’ or “natural 
knowledge” or something else, is in fact analogical inference. It as- 
sumes, expressly or tacitly, that one part of reality is so correlated 
with other parts that meaning discovered in one may, with suitable 
care, be taken to characterize also certain others in which it has not 
been directly observed. Whether Wieman intends to eliminate ana- 
logical reference from every phase of the quest for knowledge, I do 
not know. It is plain, at all events, that he intends to eliminate it 
wholly from the quest for knowledge of God. I think he does not 
succeed. 

Before arguing this point, let me say what I hope needs no argu- 
ing. I am not one of those who “‘condemn abstraction” as lacking 
“emotional glow.” Plainly “emotional warmth” is one thing, exact 
analysis another, and both are necessary to full-orbed religion in 
which they must be integrated, but not confused. Nor do I mean 
to disparage the empiricistic procedures which Wieman advocates 
for a seeker of religious truth. I am neither discouraged by the 
blunders of “liberalism,” nor timid about alliance with the investi- 
gators of mechanism. What I deny is the sufficiency of Wieman’s 
avowed procedures, strictly taken, to supply man with knowledge 
either that there is an actual world of persons and things in univer- 
sal interaction, or that “God is an assured fact.” 

Consider first the reality of an actual world. It is well known 
that Wieman is a realist, who believes in such a world stretching far 
beyond the bounds of human experience, and that he regards inter- 
action as characterizing it all. “For example, the terms ‘process’ 
and ‘interaction’ apply to everything that exists because everything 
in existence is a process and interacts with other things.” But how 
is this known? By direct acquaintance with “everything that ex- 
ists”? Obviously not. In such affirmation I must assume, then, that 
what lies beyond my observation is presumably, in at least certain 
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essential respects, like what I can observe. But this is resort to 
analogy. And since I can observe at best only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of all that has been, is, and will be, any assertion I may make 
about “everything that exists” will involve a very bold use of anal- 
ogy indeed. 

But our tacit assumption here goes deeper still, to the very point 
of sharpest conflict between Wieman’s avowed procedure and mine. 
What he especially desires to avoid is anthropomorphism, or wish- 
ful “projection” of essentially human characteristics upon the 
world and God. If now there were certain “foundational character- 
istics’ which can be seen to characterize literally everything that zs 
observed, to predicate only these of whatever else may lie beyond 
the reach of my observation might well seem free from the special 
taint of anthropomorphism, whose perils we all know. I should 
then be ascribing to reality at large only such characters as can be 
directly observed not merely in myself and my doings and suffer- 
ings, but in all other observed things as well. Can I, then, directly 
observe interaction in all that comes within the range of my perceiv- 
ing? No. I no more directly observe interaction between wind and 
trees, or sun and planets, or food and living bodies not my own, than 
I can directly observe causal bonds among them, or forces or per- 
sonal spirits working in them. I observe colors, movements, and so 
on, but not action, in the sense of tendency to initiate or produce 
change,” among things remote from myself. If I can directly ob- 
serve interaction in this sense at all, it is just in those instances in 
which I consciously do something, or am aware of something done 
to me. To generalize from such limited experience of interaction, 
and to say that “everything in existence .. . interacts with other 
things,” is not merely to select one aspect of what I have observed, 
and to disregard others; but it is also to refer a factor discovered 
within one very limited area of reality to other areas in which I can 
never observe it directly, nor test by experimental behavior whether 
it is present or absent.° This is not simple abstraction or analysis, 
nor is it rigorous deduction. It is analogical inference, with the hu- 
man self and its behavior asa primary term in the analogy. 

Leibniz clearly recognized all this, in his important letter to Ar- 
nauld, of November, 1686, in the Nouveaux Essais of 1704, ina let- 
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ter to Lady Masham in the same year, and in general throughout his 
discussion of the nature of the world and man.” He frankly assumed 
for the purpose of philosophical discourse, though he could not 
directly observe nor cogently deduce, that all things agree in at least 
one common character of which he had experience primarily in 
himself: to wit, action. Wieman, when he declares that interaction 
characterizes everything that exists, employs the same sort of as- 
sumption without recognizing it. If then he is serious in disparag- 
ing analogy, he disavows what he himself has used in framing the 
most basic of his existential judgments. It seems more thorough and 
rigorous to have such an assumption frankly out in the open, and to 
use it as one must, without recklessness but without apology, and 
with clear avowal of what one is doing. 

Now inference of this sort plainly involves faith, in the sense of 
active commitment to judgments which go beyond, though they do 
not wittingly contradict, the results of observation and exact reason- 
ing. As to observation: I depend for all my factual knowledge on 
particular concrete experiences in which particular data are pre- 
sented to me and interpreted (not merely observed) by me in the 
course of my active living. But such interpretation is nearly always 
of the sort in which I take a given datum to mean the presence or 
immanence of a real thing, person, or event of which the datum— 
color, sound, or what not—is a sign, a partial manifestation, but not 
the full reality. When I thus interpret a datum, I commit myself 
actively to the supposition that there confronts me a reality more 
inclusive than what I can see or touch in “sensory observation” : not 
merely the color and shape of my friend’s face, which I can see, but 
also his tired nerves and his feeling of grief, which I cannot see. To 
commit myself thus beyond the limits of what is either observable 
or deducible is faith, of a rudimentary sort;* and no refinement of 
sensory observation can free me from dependence upon it in my ef- 
forts to know people and things, which are more than data. 

As to exact reasoning or deduction, which I understand to be what 
Wieman means by “rational inference,” it has an indispensable but 
a definitely limited role in human thinking. By its help, the rela- 
tions among concepts and judgments and among the formal aspects 
of reality which they define, can be explored. Through logical 
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analysis and deductive inference, it is possible to derive (that is, to 
see logical sequence of) some abstract concepts and judgments from: 
others which are less abstract. Thus, from the concept of response 
I can derive by analysis the more abstract concept of interaction, 
which is one constituent in response but not the whole of it. Or from 
the judgment, “A responds to B,” I may properly deduce the judg- 
ment, “A interacts with B.” But if I try by pure logic to reverse the 
order of such inference, and derive a less abstract concept or judg- 
ment from a more abstract one, the result is not a valid inference but 
a fallacy. From the judgment that Socrates is a man, I can derive 
the judgment that Socrates is mortal; but from the judgment that 
Socrates is mortal, I cannot deduce that he is a man. 

To most of this I think Wieman will agree. Yet at times he writes 
as though assured knowledge of a more complex character of reality 
can be proved, without more ado, from knowledge of a simpler one. 
Even if this were so, analogical inference and faith would still be 
involved in any judgment about reality which goes beyond what is 
actually observed: even so abstract a judgment as that “the terms 
‘process’ and ‘interaction’ apply to everything that exists.’ But cer- 
tainly if, from so simple a judgment, more complex ones could be 
rigorously derived or proved, our dependence on faith and the use 
of analogy might be minimized. Suppose, for example, that we are 
moved to pray, and inquire in our hearts whether God will respond. 
Must we rely on faith? No, says Wieman: we have knowledge. We 
know that God exists; that existence involves interaction; and that 
interaction “is especially pertinent to prayer. One would never pray 
to a being that would not respond. To respond means to interact.” 

I have already expressed misgiving” at the appearance in Wie- 
man’s arguments of the “fallacy of illicit conversion,” and his reply 
now increases, not lessens, that misgiving. For the reply makes it 
seem that this is not a mere inadvertence, but a persistent feature in 
his thinking. Suppose it were granted, for the argument’s sake, that 
“all existing things” interact, and that God exists. It would follow 
that He interacts with something in some manner. But how does it 
follow that He must “respond” to men in the manner implied by 
prayere ‘To respond means to interact.” But to interact does not 
necessarily mean to respond, in the way which can make prayer ap- 
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propriate. Sticks and stones, grass and trees, gravitation and electro- 
magnetism in its simpler forms may all involve interaction; but we 
do not expect them to “respond” in the sense here required. As Wie- 
man freely recognizes in principle, if I pray to God in the hope of 
His responding, it is because I judge Him a Being with other char- 
acteristics than simple interaction, related to me in a quite special 
way. But neither this more complex character nor this special rela- 
tionship can be derived nor proved from any general considerations 
about existence, process, and interaction. 

To say, then, that “you must build up a pyramid of other charac- 
teristics on the foundational categories of process and interaction” 
is to risk very serious misunderstanding. The metaphor of building 
a pyramid on “foundational categories” can hardly fail to suggest 
what Wieman himself, I am sure, does not mean: that the complex 
superstructure is inferrible from the simple foundations, so that be- 
ing assured of the foundations, one has in them adequate ground for 
assurance about “other characteristics” as well. The truth is, once 
again, that more abstract categories are logically subsequent to less 
abstract, in the sense that the former can be derived from the latter, 
but not vice versa. The true foundation of both is just the whole of 
reality, which we can observe in part, and in which we can distin- 
guish both more and less abstract characters. But since a great part 
of this totality lies outside the range of our experience, our knowl- 
edge of it is the outcome not merely of observation, experiment, ab- 
straction, and deduction, but in large measure also of analogical in- 
ference and faith. 

This brings us to the one of my own metaphysical presuppositions 
which Wieman regards as most fundamentally vicious: that which 
“consists in always supposing a reality back of the knowable facts.” 
I do not, be it noted, assume a substratum entirely separated from, 
and in no degree revealed and knowable through, observed processes 
and characters. I do suppose ‘“‘the knowable facts” to be the outward 
and visible marks of a real world whose inner, essential being is at 
most points largely hidden from my view. Wieman believes this 
also, as regards the “uncomprehended reality of God’s total being,” 
and since our argument centers about God, I am content to discuss 
the point with reference to God’s Being and our knowledge thereof. 
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It has been a commonplace of Christian theology from its begin-. 
nings, inherited from both Hebraic and Hellenistic antecedents, 
that the ultimate Being of God is beyond all human comprehension, 
but that God is truly though not fully revealed to man in and through 
what He does. On this view, the heavens indeed declare the glory 
of God. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge, in that they manifest the orderly, meaningful crea- 
tive and governing activity of their Maker, and point also beyond 
all His visible working to “the purple mountain mystery of his 
majesty,” to which no human mind can fully penetrate. Thus I be- 
lieve. To Wieman also, the “uncomprehended reality of God’s total 
being” seems “transcendent, not in the sense of being wholly un- 
known, but in the sense of being unknown with respect to its detailed 
and specific nature.” There is, then, for us both, ‘“‘a reality back of 
the knowable facts.” God is a Being transcendent as well as imma- 
nent; not just “the supremely worthful” among observable events. 
So far we agree. 

But most Christian theologians have taken a further step, which 
seems to me right and to Wieman wrong. They have held that in 
the active self-manifestation of God, there appears to be evidence of 
Mind or Spirit at work. For some centuries they used the term 
Logos in a way which led to incidental misunderstanding, and this 
term was replaced by the more subtle language of mature trinitarian 
doctrine. But the basic conviction that God, being indeed “more 
than we can think,” manifests Himself partly but truly in the guise 
of Mind at work, has persisted through all changes of terminology. 
The earlier custom was to call the active, immanent self-expression 
of God the Logos: that is, the eternal Word, the utterance of God’s 
Being in meaningful action. The Logos and God were conceived 
as really but not wholly identical. “The Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” 

If this usage seems obscure, an illustration which was employed 
freely may help to get it into focus. In human experience, thought 
and speech are distinguishable from the person who speaks, yet they 
seem truly expressive of his essential being, and in their measure 
identical therewith. This person himself, no other, is the one who 
now speaks and acts; yet at the same time he is more than all his 
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words and actions, as the enduring center and ground of activity 
from which they spring. He is the “substance” of which they are 
particular expressions. Thus, we know Keats in and through his 
poems; Toscanini in and through the harmonies that follow his 
baton; our closest friends in and through their everyday behavior. 
Yet in no case do we grasp the whole man. Back of, though not cut 
off from, the words and deeds is a hidden spring from which all 
these issue. 

It was in a fashion comparable though not commensurable with 
this that theologians spoke of the Logos as “the power of God and 
the wisdom of God,” which is and is not fully God: His authentic 
self-expression, but not His full Being. This speculative term Logos, 
thanks to the Arians and to Apollinaris, came into relative disre- 
pute, and the more personal term Son was thenceforth preferred. 
But though the eternal Son within the Godhead is at once more 
subtly distinguished from, and more closely identified with the 
Father, in trinitarian doctrine, the Son is still the power of God and 
the wisdom of God, “through whom all things were made.” 

To this account Wieman has two main objections. He rejects in 
principle the distinction between process and substance. And he re- 
jects as contrary to empirical evidence the belief that God manifests 
Himself, even partially, as Mind. 


II 


When we speak here of the power of God, we refer to His work- 
ing as efficacious: not merely as an example of process or change, but 
as persisting activity which tends to initiate change. The distinction 
is by no means easy to define succinctly, but it seems to me real and 
important as well as familiar. It is familiar in the guise, first, of dis- 
tinction between active and passive aspects of change. The move- 
ment of a shadow, the fading of a color at twilight are processes; 
and they issue also in definite consequences, most obviously for sensi- 
tive retinae or photographic plates, but also for their surroundings in 
general. Yet we commonly regard as different in status the moving 
shadow or the fading color, on the one hand, and the light-stream 
and the intervening body which interrupts it and casts the shadow 
or dims the color, on the other. The shadow and its movements we 
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regard as actual but predominantly passive; the light-stream of 
photons, and the cloud of electrons and atomic nuclei which form 
the intervening body, as actual and predominantly active. The for- 
mer primarily undergo change, and only secondarily produce it! 
The latter, so far as we can now judge, primarily and essentially ini- 
tiate change, and only secondarily suffer it from their surround- 
ings." To put it another way, shadows depend on light and bodies 
for their very existence; whereas light and bodies do not in similar 
fashion depend upon shadows. 

This latter point has led frequently to another familiar form of 
the same distinction: the differentiation between actions and agents, 
sometimes called “substances.” In less familiar and more positivis- 
tic terms, again, it is the distinction which Broad maintains between 
“occurrents” and “continuants.”"? Like him I think it is strongly 
suggested and seemingly warranted by experience, even though it is 
a relative, not an absolute distinction. I see no way to prove its 
validity and importance otherwise than by showing in detail what 
consequences follow in particular cases when it is ignored: a task 
not to be undertaken here. In my earlier paper’ I cited from Wie- 
man’s writings one or two instances by way of illustration. His re- 
plies seem to me not to touch the point of my proffered comments, 
nor to recognize what seems to me the ground for them, but rather 
to indicate doubt as to my intent. A word on this point, therefore, is 
perhaps in place. 

I have criticized both the general equation of process with action, 
and the description of God as a process or an interaction, and affirm 
as seeming to me valid the distinction between action and substantial 
agent. I do not intend in all this to deny the real immanence of God 
in His working. That, I hope, has been made clear in the foregoing 
pages. I do intend, on the other hand, to insist that the transcendence 
of God, which Wieman also affirms, must involve that His power is 
“exerted upon the process” of observable events not only from 
within but also “from the outside.” Otherwise we should have tc 
say that the hidden factors in the “uncomprehended reality of God’: 
total being,” which clearly is in large measure “outside” or “back 
of” observable events, do not actively affect their course. Take the 
illustration of the dancers once more (Cf. CHRISTENDOM, I, 347 
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429). The power which “weaves” their movements together into 
a harmonious pattern is exerted within the dance, no doubt, as im- 
manent activity. But it is exerted primarily by the dancers and their 
director; and they are more than the movements they now make. To 
locate the harmonizing power primarily in the general fact of “co- 
operation” rather than in co-operating agents and their behavior is 
what I object to; and I object also to affirming transcendence im- 
pressively in one part of an argument and forgetting its implications 
in another part. Agents, then, and specifically God, are more than 
their observable actions; and these actions spring from sources 
which lie in part outside the actions themselves. 

Secondly, I do not intend, in affirming the reality of substantial 
agents, to infer that actions spring from entities which are in them- 
Selves static or inert. It is a curious and sobering illustration of our 
haste to be different from our forbears, that we are insistent on 
scrapping the traditional concepts of “substance and being” without 
bothering to keep clearly in mind what those concepts have meant. 
With the doubtful exception of certain materialists, and with the 
real exception of Descartes’s ill-fated theory of res extensae, sub- 
stance has never to my knowledge meant, for any major thinker in 
the West, inert or inactive entity. From the Ionians onward, sub- 
stance has been regarded as inseparable from activity, in which it 
finds essential expression and self-manifestation. The term most 
widely used in early Greek thought to signify reality was physzs, 
whose primary meaning is growth. Plato insists that real being 
(ousia ) must include movement as well as rest. Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of substance (ousia) as essentially realized in act (energeia) is 
familiar. Stoics, Alexandrines, Neoplatonists swell the same chorus. 
Inertia, for nearly all these men, is a predicate not of substance, 
which is reality par excellence, but of “mere matter” (in the meta- 
physical, not the physical sense), which skirts the edge of nothing- 
ness. For the great Schoolmen, also, to be is to act, in a profounder 
sense than just to go through motions. The actus primus, the pri- 
mary act of existing, is in every substance the spring from which its 
particular actions (actiones ) flow. And for all these thinkers, God 
in especial is “pure act”; not process, indeed, but the one inex- 
haustible spring and ground of all process. His changelessness is 
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not inertia, but unwavering perfection of active existence: creative, 
sovereign, intelligent, loving beyond all human thought. 

James’s too vivid contempt for what he called a “block universe,” 
and Dewey’s advocacy of sweeping “reconstruction in philosophy,” 
have helped to blind many a reader of our day to the actual char- 
acter of traditional thought. To put it bluntly, we are urged to free 
ourselves from a view which almost nobody of importance in West- 
ern thought, so far as I know, has ever held. That most traditional 
views of God and the world have been very deficient in their grasp 
of the significance of time, growth, and history I quite agree; and I 
welcome what Hegel, Marx, Peirce, Mead, Bergson, Whitehead, 
and many more have done to redress the balance. But to go now to 
the opposite extreme, and slight or ignore the facts which the con- 
cept of substance has meant to signalize, is to correct one oversight 
by another. 

The power of God, then, I conceive to issue from “God’s total 
being,” which it truly but not exhaustively expresses. This power 
shows itself in His working among men and in Nature apart from 
men. Wieman lays chief stress, rightly enough, upon the former 
area, and appears to me quite at his best in his positive suggestions 
for recognizing where and how in human life God works. “The 
growth of meaning and value,” if rightly understood, is a fine guid- 
ing phrase here. It means, I take it, the progressive realization, 
among men immersed in the cultural ebb and flow called history, of 
meanings and values not hitherto exemplified. They emerge in little 
patterns and large ones, which display more complex counterpoint 
than any symphony. They take shape before man’s eyes, whether he 
will or no; and full appreciation of their import, and of the manner 
of their coming, will bow him down in humble, joyful recognition 
of a power that is immeasurably greater and better than he. For 
Wieman’s insight here I have the most warm and grateful admira- 
tion. It confronts all over-confident humanism with unanswerable 
challenge, and all weary disillusionment with hope. To urge that 
its logic be carried further, and its purview made thus more in- 
clusive, need not detract, I trust, from its rare persuasiveness. 

As usual, my plea is not for less than Wieman offers, but for more: 
for the acknowledgment that his own affirmations imply others 
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which he seems as yet unready to grant. I have agreed that in “‘the 
growth of meaning and value,” the real presence of God is discern- 
ible. I too believe that in such growth, “God reveals himself” in 
fact. But only in part. To say without qualification that God is the 
growth of meaning and value is to risk needless misunderstanding. 
Such a statement by itself will mislead—nay, has misled—more than 
one reader into supposing that the phrase “growth of meaning and 
value” is offered as a definition of God; whereas to Wieman’s own 
mind it is, quite rightly, “an enormous oversimplification” which 
falls “far short of the richness and fullness” of the reality. ‘The ab- 
stractness of an idea,” he goes on, “does not make it false nor un- 
worthy except when one fails to see that it is an abstraction.’ Quite 
right. But the only safeguard against forgetting now and again that 
such a formula is an abstraction is constantly and explicity to insist 
on the transcendent totality as well as the partial immanence of 
God’s Being; and on the manifoldness of His working, which out- 
runs any phrase, and most of all one that is unipolar rather than 
dipolar or multipolar in its emphasis. 

God works, for example, not merely in the increase of “organic 
connections” in which Wieman says “all precious values lie,” but 
also in the “cracking and shattering,” on occasion, of human institu- 
tions and habits which are out of line with His demands.“ He not 
only joins together. He also breaks asunder, both what is wrongly 
joined, and much that in itself seems rightly joined as well. When 
ill-made civilizations crumble, comparatively well-made homes 
and lives are broken also; irreplaceable things of beauty are razed; 
and truth, hope, love are overrun for many by hatred, lies, and de- 
spair. The judgments of God are no gentle things, and His right- 
eousness must not be sought only where visible unity is emerging. 
He makes the wrath of men, also, to praise Him; and though His 
judgments are true and righteous altogether, their immediate issue 
often is wreckage, not growth. It may be held, no doubt, that such 
wrecking, since it clears the way for new growth, may be regarded 
as itself embodying increase in value. I have no objection to such a 
view, provided two points are kept clearly in mind. First, to hold 
this view means to abandon the sharp dichotomy between organism 
and mechanism, which figures so largely in Wieman’s argument. 
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Secondly, while keeping clear the relative but real distinction be- 
tween these two modes of organization, one must refer the emer- 
gence of “all precious values” not to the one nor the other alone, but 
to the nice correlation of both. I think it will follow that one must 
conceive God’s work, then, as concerned directly with both. 

The realization of meanings and values, whether by man or by 
God, is, needless to say, not an imposition of values and meanings in 
a sort of glaze, upon alien or indifferent substructure. It is the active 
effecting of those concrete conditions which are requisite to the 
emergence of values in the actual world. Some of these conditions 
always, it would seem, are mechanical arrangements, and some or- 
ganic connections. It is Wieman’s thesis that men can effect only the 
former, whereas God, if I rightly understand him, effects only the 
latter. My conviction is, on the contrary, that both men and God 
work to effect conditions of both sorts; but in such wise that whereas 
without God men are unable to achieve anything, God has achieved 
and does achieve most of His work without men. For some of it, we 
both hold, He needs the co-operation of men; while in all that men 
do, they need Him. I am wholly with Wieman in stressing the in- 
ability of man to effect by himself the emergence of value. But I 
cannot agree that this inability is best defined by assigning exclu- 
sively to man the construction of mechanism, and exclusively to God 
the growth of organism (CHRISTENDOM, I, 441-2; cf. p. 440, n. 1). 
My grounds for dissent were sketched earlier,” and I will not repeat 
them here. But one part of my argument, of capital importance for 
the main issue between us, Wieman has left unnoticed in both his 
later papers. Some re-emphasis of that part seems called for, and it 
will bring us to our final theme: the wisdom of God. 

I have persisted in urging that mind, as we know it in man, plays 
an indispensable part in effecting certain sorts of organic connec- 
tions, as well as mechanical arrangements. I have urged also that, 
conversely, God’s work includes “the construction of mechanism” 
such as Wieman assigns to the mind of man. He has disclaimed as 
an expression of his own thought the comment that “mind is just 
exactly what God is not,” to which my argument was directed be- 
fore; but his latest word is hardly less drastic. “Man’s work can be 
clearly distinguished from that of God.... The difference is not 
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merely a matter of magnitude and power. It is a difference in kind. 
Man’s work is that of a mind... . The work of God, which man 
never does, is the growth of organism. The work of man is the con- 
struction of mechanism.” This seems to me quite straightforward, 
and quite untenable. 

Let us adjourn for this time the question whether man can take 
part directly in the production of organisms, and emphasize that 
God, if He be in any true sense the Maker of heaven and earth, is 
engaged on a grand scale in “the construction of mechanism,” which 
Wieman affirms to be work characteristic “of mind, as we see it in 
man.” From this judgment there seem to me only two ways of es- 
cape. One is to deny, as Marcion and the Gnostics did,” the cre- 
atorhood of God as regards the physical world. The other is to deny 
that the physical world created by Him includes mechanisms, other 
than those which men are said to construct. Wieman can take 
neither way without self-contradiction. The latter way is closed by 
such words as these: “AIl through the world which exists and all 
through the realm of abstract structure of possibility, we find organ- 
ism. . But we also find mechanism. The flower, the tree, the 
Bends, ie sentence, the culture, all must have their mechanism to 
enable the organic connections to develop.” ‘The former way would 
involve his renunciation of the great concept of God as “Principle 
of Concretion,” and the reduction to inanity of such declarations as 
that God “reaches down to the depths of existence,’ and works 
“through the activities of wind and sea and trees, and coal and 
machines, and much else of the choir of heaven and furniture of 
earth.”*’ I cannot believe, without his explicit avowal of such in- 
tention, that Wieman means to let go his vision of God at work 
throughout the cosmos. But if it be true that “As a flower requires 
a trellis on which to climb, so organic connections require mecha- 
nisms on which and with which to grow,” it follows that either God 
in His working arranges mechanisms like those which in our experi- 
ence issue from the work of mind, or from the beginning, before 
men appeared, has found suitable trellises continually ready for His 
own work of growing the flowers of meaning and value. These trel- 
lises, then, either come into being by continual good fortune, or issue 
from the work of some mind or minds others than those of men, and 
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other than God; some demiurgic power or powers which are not the 
Principle of Concretion, but which effect concrete arrangement: 
(to wit, mechanisms of all sorts) admittedly present everywhere. O% 
these alternatives, I find it least difficult to believe that God as Prin- 
ciple of Concretion works to produce both trellises and flowers; and 
that in both cases He works in wisdom, as well as with power. With- 
out doubt, “the concept of mind” is immeasurably “inadequate’ 
when applied to God. But it seems to me neither “false nor un. 
worthy” if used with due care, and it seems on the whole less inade- 
quate than the concept of not-mind. 

To Wieman, however, it seems both false and unworthy. It is un. 
worthy because it encourages us, “when we come to the limit of wha 
we can know with clarity and assurance,” to “set up a pasteboarc 
picture of what God might be and hold it as a faith, thus shutting 
out the purple mountain mystery of his majesty.” These are harc 
words, but I think they rest on a misapprehension. What Wiemar 
here rejects I also reject: namely, the substitution of any man-sizec 
formula for the immensity of God. To Wieman, “faith” plainh 
implies the closing of perspectives. To me it implies the opening o: 
them. It implies active commitment beyond what I can see or knoy 
or think: not the absurd pretense to compass all reality with m 
little phrases, but the readiness to venture on belief that bursts thi 
bounds of all human speech and thought. Such readiness Wiema 
shows in affirming the “purple heights” in the distance to be moun 
tains. How can he “know quite without doubt the reality of th 
mountains” whose contour and structure are “entirely” lost to view 
Can he be sure—not psychologically, but logically or scientificall 
sure—that they are not a mirage? No, not from where he noy 
stands. In affirming that they are mountains, he is making a ventur 
of faith. 

So with respect to God. How can Wieman be sure that wha 
“looms there in awful grandeur before us... unknown with respec 
to its detailed and specific nature,” is really the same as th 
beneficent “growth of meaning and value” which he observes nea 
at hand? In naming that transcendent reality God, elsewhere de 
scribed as growth of meaning and value, he is committing himself t 
an affirmation about its specific nature, which goes beyond “wha 
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we can know with clarity and assurance.” And only thus can he pass 
from bare negation to religiously significant affirmation about that 
reality at all. He too isa man of faith. 

But the particular affirmation which seems to me especially help- 
ful, though inadequate, he finds wholly false. His view is that when 
we say of God that He is “process and interaction,” we affirm of 
Him “foundational characteristics” in which all existing things par- 
ticipate. But mind and personality ‘are essentially summit charac- 
teristics... . That which has mind and personality cannot rise above 
mind and personality. ‘These are like the ‘instinct’ of the ant, like 
the saber tooth of the saber-toothed tiger, like the gigantic size of 
the dinosaur. They are culminations, not foundations.” Hence: “If 
God has a summit that is higher than mind and personality, he can- 
not be a mind and personality, because these must be at the summit 
or not at all.” 

I find this bewildering, especially from a professed empiricist. 
What evidence have we that mind and personality ‘must be at the 
summit or not at all”? The proposed analogies are not helpful. 
Mind is not a single organ, like a tusk or an antler, with a single 
restricted function. Overdevelopment of such an organ takes place, 
of course, at the expense of the rest, and general development is 
checked. Personality is not of a certain size, like a physical body; 
though, for that matter, no certain size can be specified as the “sum- 
mit” for animal bodies. Dinosaurs were of many sizes, from small 
bird-catchers to brontosaurus, or perhaps other giants as yet un- 
known; whales have grown much larger still; and in general, size 
varies from species to species and even from individual to indi- 
vidual, as a function of many factors which themselves are subject 
to change. In any event, mind and personality are pervasive, not 
localized characteristics; more like life than like a particular organ 
or a physical frame. Does Wieman think of life as a summit char- 
acteristic? Judged from the perspective of inorganic matter, it 
might have seemed so; but once emergent from matter, life proves 
capable of diversification and development beyond any limits we 
can now specify. 

Is mind, then, self-evidently a summit characteristic? If so, mind 
at what level? Clearly not that associated with the simpler nervous 
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systems, nor with the simplest cultures; since higher slopes have al 
ready risen above these. Moreover, as Aristotle recognized anc 
emergent evolutionists agree, each new level of growth in life anc 
mind appears to arise out of the essential advances alread) 
achieved; not to stand wholly apart from them, like a separate 
mountain range. Life emergent from matter; mind from life; per 
sonality from mind: who will say that even on earth there can be ni 
emergent, beyond what we know as mind and personality, whict 
yet will involve these somewhat as they involve life and physica 
energy? And if it be unduly dogmatic to deny that such develop 
ment is possible on earth, is it not equally dogmatic to deny that i 
the total Being of God, if He indeed is manifested in emergent evo 
lution, mind can exist on a vaster scale than we are able to imagine 
yet as a part and not the whole of His Being? Wieman’s word, onc 
more, is very definite: “He cannot be a mind and personality, be 
cause these must be at the summit or not at all.” This, I venture, 1 
claiming “specific knowledge” of God beyond “what we can knovy 
with clarity and assurance.” 

The best clue to Wieman’s meaning is, I think, his comparison o: 
mind and personality to “the ‘instinct’ of the ant.” That suggest 
Bergson at once, and I think shows where the trouble lies. By minc 
Wieman means intelligence, and by intelligence Bergson means in 
tellect in a very narrow sense. It is this, not mind in any broad sense 
that he compares with “instinct,”** as a “summit characteristic.” Ik 
my earlier paper, I raised the question whether Wieman, perhaps 
meant to use mind in this narrow sense,” and tried to make it plai 
that I do not, with respect either to man or to God. Perhaps on thi 
line, more fully explored, we may find a way to better mutual under 
standing. 

My conviction, which must be developed in fuller detail, is this 
Mind is more than intellect, but not devoid of it, at the various level 
known to us among animals and men; and capable, so far as we cal 
judge, of vastly greater scope and clarity. The wisdom of God i 
more than mind, but not devoid of mind in the broad sense here in 
tended; though we can form no accurate judgment as to what de 
tailed correlation exists between our minds and God’s. The wisdon 
and power of God are incommensurably greater than ours, sinc 
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God may be presumed to have attributes which man neither has nor 
can think. The total Being of God towers beyond all these, but in 
and through them truly manifests itself to men of faith. I cannot 
apologize for counting Wieman high among such men; nor for hop- 
ing that he may yet be persuaded that faith and rigorous thought go 


properly together. 
Roba £. Calkiun 
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Professor Wieman will contribute to the Autumn Number of 
CHRISTENDOM an article in which he will further develop his po- 
sition in the light of Professor Calhoun’s critique-—THE EDITOR. 


NEW MISSIONARY DIMENSIONS 
By HUGH VERNON WHITE 


to cause a disturbing revision and expansion of ideas 

Things long known in theory gain new meaning when con 
fronted in fact, and startling new prospects are disclosed as on 
meets the living mind of the East. One returns to the West with ; 
consciousness of new missionary dimensions. Of all the varied im 
pressions which I gained during a year in the Far East and th 
Near East, I can write of only two, but these have the greatest sig 
nificance for the Western church’s enterprise of foreign missions 
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The first impression is of the obvious and baffling difference be 
tween the mentality of the West and that of the orient. 

What does this difference mean for the world mission of Chris 
tianity? I think it means a great deal. ‘The Christian church 11 
the orient has as yet hardly begun to express freely and sincerely) 
the genius of the Eastern peoples. As to missionary work, even th« 
best things that are being done, and the most necessary things—the 
things that ought by all means to continue to be done—are done ir 
the Western manner. We have read so much and talked so muct 
during the past few years about “indigenous” Christianity that we 
have come to feel that it was something of an accomplished fact 
Well, it is not, except in the most tentative fashion. Not even in re. 
flective, philosophical India is there a Christian theology or philos 
ophy that is the free product of the Christian Indian, and Indiar 
Christian, mind. Doubtless, it is not time to expect such a product 
There are such urgent practical tasks to be performed that the mak: 
ing of a theology must wait. In China, I was told repeatedly tha: 
the Chinese are not interested in theology, that they are a practica’ 
people and not much given to speculation, but when I asked if the 
Chinese mind did not require a rational interpretation of life I wa 
always answered in the affirmative. Nevertheless, so far as an in: 
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terpretation of the life of those who live by the Christian faith is 
concerned, it is still phrased in the traditional terms of the Western 
peoples. Now, it is both profitable and edifying for Chinese and 
Japanese and Indian Christians to study and understand the historic 
development of Christian ideas and it would be a sad commentary 
upon that history if they did not find much of essential truth and 
intellectual stimulus in it; but surely there is for them some more 
fresh and vital approach to the formulation of Christian thought, 
some manner of dealing with the facts that will make Christian 
faith flow in their blood, redeem them from their own peculiar sins 
and sanctify to them the virtues which are the true flowering of 
their own spirit in its native air. 

Almost without exception Western architecture, Western forms 
of worship and Western standards of a successful church prevail. 
This is to a certain extent inevitable. As one Chinese leader puts it, 
“After all, it was the missionary from the West who brought Chris- 
tianity to us,” and it had to be brought in some specific form. More- 
over, there is much in those forms which may prove to be a perma- 
nent contribution of the West to oriental Christianity. For ex- 
ample, the social worship which is so central in the life of the Chris- 
tian church is new to China, but it is doubtless a thing of permanent 
value. The same thing is true of the organization that has come 
to the East as a part of Christianity; it has had its effect upon the 
life of the people far beyond the church itself. 

One need not be impatient about this inevitable westernization 
of the church of the East, and I am by no means condemning it or 
finding fault with the missionaries who are responsible for it. But 
there are two observations that may be made about it. In the first 
place, it must be looked upon as a temporary thing, a scaffolding, 
as it were, of the Christian structure that is to be built. The time is 
already at hand to cultivate and encourage the national variations 
upon the universal theme of Christian faith and life and worship. 
Perhaps it will be said that this is a trite thing to set down on paper 
at this time. I do not think so. In spite of all that has been said and 
written in recent years and all that is in the mind of many mission- 
aries, little has been done to bring into being an indigenous church 
in any oriental country, and it ts clearly not the intention of the ma- 
jority of missionaries to have any such church ap pear. 
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The other point to be observed, and it is directly related to the 
foregoing affirmation, is that the church of the West must perform 
an act of renunciation that will go far beyond what most of us are 
prepared for if there are to be truly indigenous churches in the 
East. This means that we must be willing to see a form or forms 0: 
life appear which may be quite different from what we know a: 
Christianity. We cannot determine and ought not try to deter. 
mine what those forms shall be; we cannot even predict what they 
will be. But if the real differences between Eastern and Westerr 
mentalities are to be freely expressed in Christianity, and that i 
what an indigenous church means, real differences are to be ex 
pected in the forms that it will take. So far the church of the Wes 
has not accepted this meaning of “indigenous.” A great deal o: 
missionary zeal will vanish if such an end is envisaged. But unles: 
it is accepted the Christian mission in the orient will be of decreas 
ing usefulness and may even become a negative influence in the 
spiritual life of those countries. 

For this reason, we cannot remind ourselves too often that the 
present westernized form of Christianity in Eastern countries is < 
temporary and passing thing and that the new form which Christi 
anity will take may be in important ways quite different from wha 
we know as Christianity. If there is a full and cordial recognitior 
of these two facts by missionaries, mission boards and the churcl 
itself, we may hope to meet the need of this present time as far a 
anything we can do will meet it; at least, we shall avoid delayins 
and even preventing the birth of the new Christianity of the orient 

There are, of course, great differences between the oriental na 
tions themselves. In spite of the fact that Japan got her literar 
tools and incentive from China, and also her philosophy and mucl 
of her religion, there is as much difference between the Japanes 
and the Chinese as there is between the English and the French, ant 
possibly more. And no country on the earth, east or west, is lik 
India. Entirely apart from the special problems of missionar 
Christianity these marked national and racial differentia strike on 
as profound and fraught with unknown dangers to the future peac 
and unification of the work. Any deliberate and violent attempt t 
obliterate them, however, is both futile and sinful; it comes near t 
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being murder in the realm of spiritual being. Some constructive 
way of conserving them in a real spiritual unity is needed. The 
challenge to Christianity is to provide the way. 

Liberal Protestant Christianity faces a crucial test of its own 
philosophy in this matter of missionary objective. Nor is it just 
a problem for the missionary or the mission board; the leadership 
ef the church itself must decide the matter. Orthodox Protes- 
tantism, like Catholicism, has already made its answer, and the an- 
swer is against the free growth of a Christian church, in any country 
under missionary control, in terms of the genius of the people. For 
the orthodox, Christianity is in essence a form of dogma and ec- 
clesiasticism, and whether openly stated or not, the purpose of their 
missions is to establish and maintain that form wherever they go. 
But the kind of Christianity that has emerged into conscious and 
explicit expression as at least one of the fruits of Protestantism and 
which [ have called “liberal” no longer defines itself in fixed terms. 
It finds its essence in the spiritual and ethical realities of the Chris- 
tian gospel and is committed to the belief that these realities have 
such intrinsic value to the human spirit that they can live in various 
forms and even create new ways of serving the life of man. 

To such a free Christianity historic continuity is invaluable, but 
it is not prescriptive; dogma and institution are necessary but they 
do not mark sacred or final limits to the activity of the living Chris- 
tian mind. Therefore that part of Protestantism which has moved 
into this position is now confronted with the question of acting con- 
fidently and hopefully upon its own principle in the world mission. 
We have no business trying to preserve as sacrosanct the forms 
which are normal and natural to ourselves as expressions of our 
Christian faith. There are other nations and races in the world to 
whom other forms will be just as natural. It is not merely a change 
in missionary strategy that is called for; all Christian groups are 
ready to make changes in method and policy. It is a conscious and 
intentional change in objective. The orthodox parts of the church 
cannot make this change; but there is a minority in Protestantism, 
large in some denominations and small in others, who ought to 
make it gladly and with a new sense of enthusiasm for the mission- 


ary task. 
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What is generally meant by an “indigenous” church is a nativ 
church so drilled and indoctrinated in the Western form that eve 
when the missionary control is removed, it will persist indefinitel 
in that form. The orient is today afflicted with such sectarian Prot 
estant churches, which in some cases have become even more se 
in traditional orthodoxy than are the missionaries who today wor! 
with them. From this whole procedure we must break away, for i 
denies the significance of the psychological and cultural difference 
between peoples and tends to make Christians aliens in their ow: 
homeland. That is a thing Christianity should not do. It is tru 
that we are all sojourners in a strange land, but our citizenship ; 
not fundamentally in the West but in heaven. The temporary an 
relative aspects of the lives of Christian people as they live upon th 
earth should be taken from the soil and tradition of their own lan 
and not from a foreign country. 

It ought to be said that this new objective is consciously held b 
many missionaries. I am now trying to shift the discussion fror 
the mission field to the home church, not to bring the mission pet 
sonnel under criticism. In the end the missionaries will do whi 
the church wants them to do and demands that they shall do. Whi 
then does it want done about the “indigenous” church? Does - 
want a church which freely and from within develops the meaning 
of Christian faith in terms of its own genius, or a church which cor 
tinues under native leadership the dogma and institution whic 
have been taught by representatives of Western Christianity? 


et 


Another general impression of the present course of missionat 
work has to do with a very significant change that is already far a 
vanced, the change from a program of proselyting to one of Chri 
tian service and nurture. This change has come about slowly ar 
gradually and as the result of a natural development. The origin 
effort of the missionary was directed very pointedly at the makir 
of proselytes. It seems rather unfortunate that the term “conve 
sion” has been so generally used for this process. Conversion 0 
curs to most people without any change of religious connectio 
normally it is the ripening into a personal experience of the re’ 
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gious teaching and influence under which one has grown up. In 
itself it does not signify a change from one religion or even from one 
sect of the same religion to another. Such a change, when it occurs, 
may or may not coincide with conversion in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. Thus a mature Hindu may by deliberate choice accept 
baptism into the Christian church and so become a proselyte years 
or decades after the experience which is properly called conversion 
has occurred. 

It is the confusion between these two terms and their diverse 
meanings that has created much unnecessary confusion on the mis- 
sion field and in discussions of the matter at home. The missionary 
will always be interested in conversion in the sense of the awakening 
to a personal sense of new life in Christ, but comparatively few mis- 
sionaries today are working directly and many not even indirectly 
toward making proselytes to Christianity from other religions. The 
reasons for this shift of emphasis can easily be found. So far as the 
evangelistic work is concerned, that is, the preaching of the gospel 
in churches and to the public generally, it is now done largely and 
in some places entirely by native preachers. Pastors of churches 
are nationals; increasingly superintendents, and even bishops in 
churches which have bishops, are nationals. This change is already 
a fait accompli, and all rejoice in it. But it means that the missionary 
has ceased in the specific sense to be an evangelist. Not entirely, of 
course. There are still many who preach and seek to make converts 
and proselytes. But in the main the missionary gets no nearer to 
this than to be a superintendent of the pastors and evangelists who 
do the actual preaching. 

But there is more to the new emphasis than merely this transfer 
of the evangelistic function from the missionary to the national. 
The church itself is becoming less occupied with making proselytes 
and more with the developing life of the Christian community. 
There are already in the orient Christian churches two, three and 
four generations old. The work of maintaining the church, provid- 
ing adequate religious training for the children and young people, 
preserving the inner harmony and spiritual growth of the congre- 
gation—all those tasks which the church at home knows so well— 
now absorb the energies of the leaders. A church created by the 
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labors of missionaries is not necessarily a missionary church, and_| 
the children of men and women who became Christians under 
strong conviction and with a deep realization of the meaning of the 
Christian faith do not necessarily have the same conviction and feel- 
ing as their parents. So it is quite natural that the small and inex- 
perienced church of China, or Japan, or India, or the Near East 
should do just what the church in America does, namely, work 
chiefly for the conservation and development of its own constituency, 
with only marginal efforts to attract and make proselytes. I was 
not surprised to be told, for example, by pastors of the Armenian 
churches in Syria that their evangelistic efforts were mostly “in- 
ternal,” that is, concerned with the winning and holding of their 
own children and those of their nominally Protestant neighbors. 
These churches are following the logic of the veteran evangelist, 
Gipsy Smith, who says that he is spending most of his time today 
with the officers and members of the churches, because there 1s little 
use in preaching to those outside unless life within the church itself 
is more Christian. 

I am convinced that the time has come on at least some mission 
fields when the whole program of proselyting should be radically 
modified or abandoned. The old approach was based upon the as- 
sumption that a full understanding of Christianity could be ex- 
pressed and conveyed to those of another religious tradition ver- 
bally, and that an acceptance of the Christian faith would naturally 
result in baptism into the particular sect of the Christian church 
that did the interpreting. Now, both these assumptions can be seri- 
ously questioned. The history of the past hundred years and the 
spectacle of the present cast grave doubt upon their soundness. But 
these two assumptions are basic to a program of proselyting, and the 
present day uneasiness about them is largely responsible for a quiet 
turning to another line of effort. 

Again the test of religion is coming to be not the a priori cer- 
tainty of its truth but the pragmatic demonstration of its worth. 
The religion of Jesus has finally been brought to the bar of his own 
pronouncement, “By their fruits shall you know them.” The orient 
is watching the fruits of the Christianity already established in their 
midst. In India I was somewhat troubled by what seemed to me 
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a lack of strong pulpiteers. I spoke of this to a professor of philos- 
ophy in a women’s college and her answer was, “We do not need 
preachers; our people talk religion too much anyway. What we 
need is Christian living and Christian service.” This feeling I 
found echoed everywhere, not alone in India but in Japan and 
China as well. The “social service” and humanitarian phase of 
modern missions is therefore the answer to an insistent demand be- 
ing made upon Christianity as well as the expression of its own 
character. 

The most important thing to note is that this service, while not 
evangelistic, is truly evangelical. It is an indispensable element in 
the full communication of the meaning of the Christian gospel. 
Education, health work, social service—all this, unless it becomes 
merely professional, is a ministry to man. It is Christianity in act. 
Insofar as it is prompted by love for men it is the very reality and 
substance of Christianity. Preaching apart from it is an intellectual 
or emotional tour de force, but such Christian service makes a back- 
ground for preaching that gives the message power and reality. 
We should like to have both preaching and service, but if we must 
dispense with either we can get along much better without the 
preaching. Now, the mission today is not dispensing with preach- 
ing, but it is increasingly putting its trust in the embodiment of the 
gospel in practical service, and in this way, fulfilling its evangelical 
character. This trend is, of course, strengthened by the fact that 
the preaching is done better and more naturally by native pastors 
and evangelists. 

As to the assumption that acceptance of the Christian message 
would naturally result in baptism into the Christian sect which 
preaches it, that too is being shaken. One of the striking phenomena 
of the orient today is the influence of the Christian gospel outside 
all the churches. Doubtless this diffused Christianity falls short of 
a fully Christian result either in belief or life; so also does most of 
the Christianity in the church. But it remains, nevertheless, one of 
the most important effects of Christian missions. Side by side with 
the organized church this spiritual extension of Christianity goes 
on and it has its own promise and value. ‘There are instances, per- 
haps, where it constitutes the most important aspect of the real 


progress of Christianity. 
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III 


A radical departure from proselyting is called for in the rela- 
tions of Christianity with Moslem peoples. ‘The most impressive 
and imposing fact that I encountered during a year in the orient 
is the fact of Islam. Despite its present moribund condition there 
is a solidarity in the Moslem world and an imperviousness to mis- 
sionary propaganda that should cause serious reconsideration of our 
aim and method. Looked at in the large, the prospects of converting 
Moslems to Christianity are not at all encouraging. From the days 
of Raymond Lull, one of the most winsome and devoted of Chris- 
tian missionaries, down to the present time, Christian efforts to 
evangelize the Moslem have met with signal and consistentfailure. 
The response to such efforts today is negligible and there is little 
likelihood of any marked change in the near future. 

There are many reasons for this solidarity of Islam and its re- 
sistance to the Christian missionary approach. It is not sufficient to 
dismiss the matter by characterizing the Moslem as fanatical or 
conservative. He may be both on occasion, but even to the casual 
observer certain more positive and reasonable grounds appear for 
his attitude towards Christianity. The rise of Islam constituted a 
great reform, religious, social and moral. It created a whole cul- 
ture and rendered a great service to a part of the world where de- 
cadent paganism, Judaism and Christianity made the need for re- 
form desperate. The modern Moslem knows this and takes a just 
pride in it. Further he is profoundly convinced that Islam is a dis- 
tinctly better religion than Christianity, and most of his historic con- 
tacts with Christianity give considerable justification for this con- 
viction. ‘hose contacts have caused him to look upon Christianity 
as barbarous, idolatrous, polytheistic and morally impotent, and the 
Christianity that he has known has been all that. Besides, it has 
usually been allied with political powers seeking conquest. 

In the face of this history and the consequent attitude of the Mos- 
lem the direct attempt to make proselytes to any orthodox form of 
Christianity, Greek, Roman, or Protestant, is useless and can do 
positive harm unless it is carried on with rare grace, humility and 
wisdom. As to the old churches with their emphasis on the trinity 
and their ikons, the Moslem feels toward them about as a modern 
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Protestant would feel toward an attempt to win him to a veneration 
of relics in a Roman Catholic church. In matters of ritual and 
dogma the historic church has little that will ever appeal to the 
Moslem world and that little is so bound up with elements that are 
positively repugnant to him that he will never be able to see them 
without bias. 

But fortunately Christianity does not need to come to Islam in 
such guise. And the thing in the Christian gospel that is vital is 
none of these elements that he so abominates. That vital essence is 
the moral content of the gospel and the relation between God and 
man that it teaches. The old Christian theologies which Islam has 
heard bear very remote relation to this ethical and spiritual Chris- 
tianity. They are symbols, but symbols that even for modern Chris- 
tians need much interpretation and explanation before it can be 
seen that they really did once have relation to the essential interests 
of the Christain life. But the person of Christ and his teachings, 
and the work of men whose lives truly express his way of love and 
service—these constitute not alone the really important thing in 
Christianity but also the universal language of the human spirit. 
Here is a gospel that the Moslem ought to have, and for some time 
to come it will be a distinct gain if he can have it apart from all con- 
nection with the religious beliefs and practices that he has always 
abhorred and apart from any attempt to persuade him to renounce 
Islam and be baptised into some Protestant sect. ‘he Christian 
church ought to quit trying to make proselytes of Mohammedans. 
It should bring the best works of Christian service to the Moslem 
world in a spirit of ecclesiastical and theological disinterestedness. 

As to the matter of religious belief there is great need for open 
intercourse without propagandist intent between the best inter- 
preters of Christian thought and the leaders of Islam. Especially 
is there need for this today when at least a few Moslem scholars are 
using the technique and categories of Western thought and are de- 
termined to bring about a thorough reform in Moslem theology. 
The intellectual and social movements of the modern world are 
forcing changes in Islam; it is the high responsibility of the Chris- 
tian church to present in the most helpful and adequate manner the 
great conceptions and ideals of the Christian faith. 
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Such a program has its own difficulties and obstacles. It may call 
for more imagination and faith than the modern church has; for 
that matter most of the church will probably reject this proposal 
out of hand. But such a mission to Islam goes to the heart of the 
matter. It goes the whole way of disinterestedness in renouncing 
the intention to create some special form of Christian church within 
Islam. The form that is to be taken by any fellowship which seeks 
to promote and conserve the truth that comes from Christianity 
would be left to the people of Islam. Whether such fellowship 
would be called a Christian church is not important. But it will 
never be unimportant to have the spirit and teaching of Christ truly 
understood and faithfully lived within Islam. 

It is an open question whether the church or any very consider- 
able part of it can maintain enthusiasm for such a disinterested mis- 
sion. If, as has been repeatedly affirmed, missionary zeal can only 
be developed in connection with a mission that satisfies the ecclesias- 
tical ambition, the dogmatic temper and the desire to win stars for 
our crowns by making proselytes, then this is a proposal that will 
have little appeal. But there are many missionaries now actually 
working in the new spirit and they are among the finest representa- 
tives of the Western church. There are growing numbers in the 
churches to whom the logic and objective of such a mission will 
come as an expression of their own desire. This may be the new 
kind of Christian mission which many of us have been seeking, the 
result both of the wisdom born of experience and of a bolder appre- 
hension of the nature of our Christian responsibility to the world. 
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UNSHRIVEN 
By AMOS N. WILDER 


| ae have not known the quiet we have won, 
The silence we have entered into here 

Through all the exiles of this many a year, 

The insensate cares that led us hither and yon. 

They have not known the pardon that has fallen 

Upon us from the wronged, magnanimous past, 

The plenary indulgence that at last 

Composed these hearts that once were vexed and sullen. 
They have not known the peace that we have known— 
Therefore forgive their folly and their rage, 

The strange obsessive fevers of the age; 

The love we know, alas, they have foregone. 

They have not known the quiet we have won 

Nor seen the Face that we have looked upon. 
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WESTERN SOCIETY AT THE CROSSROADS 
By ARTHUR E. HOLT 


RAW a line between the Scandinavian countries on the 
west and Russia on the east, let it pass between Denmark 
and Germany, and follow down to the Mediterranean Sea 

between France and Germany. On the west side of this line will 
lie most of the countries which have had an experience with and 
still profess a belief in the democratic method. On the east of this 
line will be the countries which have undertaken the solution of 
social problems through resort to some kind of dictatorship. The 
line between the countries which are so distinguished will prob- 
ably become sharper as the days go on. 


I 


If one were to approach intelligent citizens on the west side of 
this line and ask them their convictions about social methods, one 
would receive answers somewhat as follows: 

We believe (they would say) that a democracy which trusts the 
people to cooperate in self-government is worth fighting for. We 
have no desire to be members of a totalitarian state. 

We believe that education which respects individual judgment 
and does not turn a university into a group of “yes-men” is worth 
fighting for. We view with apprehension the shift of the center of 
educational control from standards which are indigenous to edu- 
cational institutions to those based on the short-time objectives 
of a racial group or of the state. The dictator who surrounds him- 
self with educators who tell him what he wants to know will ulti- 
mately die of ignorance. Our educational institutions believe that 
they render the best service to the common good in an environment 
where freedom of research and the right of private judgment are 
recognized. We will maintain a social order in which there is will- 
ingness to grant this freedom to educational institutions because we 


desire to have the service of free investigators rather than of intel- 
lectual slaves. 
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We believe that a church which can stand over against the state 
and look the state in the face and criticize it in the name of the 
highest good is worth fighting for. Religious institutions are 
charged with the task of interpreting that which is worthy of su- 
preme devotion. Freedom to do this without first paying obeisance 
to any of the secondary values of race, class or nation, is an indis- 
pensable condition of social health. 

We worship a God before whose will every secondary absolute 
of race, class, or nation must walk humbly. This God is superior to 
every Volk God. The career of the God we worship is marked by 
successive triumphs over the professed absolutes of empire and 
race. In early Christianity the battle was fought once and for all 
against emperor worship, and in early Judaism our God ceased to 
be the God of a preferred people. He cannot now be made to serve 
the purpose of either a class or a race. They must serve him. 

We believe that the state cannot possibly be the final teacher of 
morals. By its very definition the state is an institution based on 
power; its objectives must be local and provincial. When it sub- 
ordinates religion to itself it sacrifices its best friend because it 
forfeits its most disinterested critic. Likewise the state needs the 
free criticism of the scientist and the educator. It can trust itself 
with power only as it disciplines itself through free criticism. 

To all this those on the eastern side of the line would probably 
reply: 

It is true that Western democracy has given to the vocations, espe- 
cially those which flourish in the city—money-lending, trading and 
manufacturing—their greatest opportunity. They have grown 
strong but they have grown at the expense of the laborers in the 
factory and on the farm. The benefits of democracy are one-sided 
and very limited. Democracy has given to the professions their 
great opportunity. They have each developed a laudable auton- 
omy. But democracy has not achieved an organic society. Voca- 
tional prejudice is almost as acute as class prejudice and race preju- 
dice. The democratic countries are atomistic in their development 
and unjust in their distribution of rewards. 

It is true (those on the east side of the line would say) that educa- 
tion has achieved a remarkable development but this education is 
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practically helpless in the face of great national crises. It does not 
deal with those issues which are most acute in national life. The 
universities are filled with loafers to whom education is an oppor- 
tunity to delve in harmless specialties which have no practical value 
for suffering humanity. Society must act. It must plan. It must 
do something about the truth which it possesses. The unlimited 
accumulation of volumes on library shelves does not justify the vast 
expenditures on education. Education has not created public- 
minded citizens. 

Those on the east side would continue thus: The claim that the 
West worships a God of love in a free church is sheer sentimentality. 
In the first place, the church is not free. It is proving itself sub- 
servient to the groups who have paid its bills. It has not lifted the 
ideals of the people to high service in a world of public evil. It has 
been provincial, interested in self-preservation, filled with com- 
petitive strife. It has operated on the low level of the ethics of self- 
preservation. It has taught private morality in a world of public 
evil. In the second place, the West has not worshiped a God of 
love. The God of the West has been a God of power. No nations 
have more thoroughly followed his bidding than the democratic na- 
tions which have ruthlessly penetrated to the uttermost parts of the 
earth in search of trade. The claim that a God of love is the central 
idea in western ethics is sheer hypocrisy. It is well to be rid of such 
hypocrisy, and this requires that we recognize the sentimentalism 
and insincerety of all such claims to universality. 

While thus disclaiming any loyalty to the ideals of democracy, 
those on the east side would probably claim to offer an organic 
society in which there was some attempt to solve those problems 
which democracy has not yet solved. A dictatorship can at least 
bring order out of chaos. It is possible for a dictatorship to plan a 
totalitarian state and thus deal with those large-scale emotions 
which gather around regionai provincialism and class struggle and 
which plague the steps of every Western democratic statesman. 


IT 


Before this panorama of battling world forces, Western society 
stands compelled to make some great decisions. Those decisions 
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require that we reach a better understanding of the past and strive 
as best we can to envisage the issues involved in various alternatives. 
The considerations which enter into these great decisions will not 
be altogether theoretical ones. Ten million unemployed in one 
nation, with the right kind of leader, may constitute an argument 
stronger than abstract theory. One thing is certain—humanity is 
no longer confined to just one way out. Hard-pressed in the midst 
of a social order which is not providing a satisfactory type of life, 
Western society now stands at a crossroads where there are multiple 
alternatives. ‘he remainder of this article will be given to a short 
attempt to explore the road by which we have come and astill more 
inadequate effort to make clear the issues with which we are con- 
fronted. 

The thirteenth century has often been called the greatest century 
in Western social experience. All social forces seemed at that time 
to be going in the same direction and there was something of a sense 
of unity of idea and purpose. ‘The West was then an organic society. 
With the growth of the towns and the development of a trader 
economy this sense of organic unity gave way to that set of ideas 
which have been grouped under the general concept of democracy. 
For the past three hundred years we have been emphasizing the 
rights and responsibilities of the individual. Men began to explore 
human society almost entirely from this angle. They developed 
certain great slogans—the right of private judgment, the right of 
free speech, freedom of the press, freedom in education, the right 
of every religious group to organize as it saw fit, private initiative 
in business and the right of private property. These principles 
came to be considered as firmly established; they had been won at 
great cost and seemed to mark out the pathway of all future prog- 
ress. 

But gradually society has taken another turn. Once more it is 
beginning to explore the interdependence of life. We are coming 
to see that the great values of life cannot be gained by us as indi- 
viduals. We cannot get married by ourselves, we cannot play base- 
ball by ourselves, we cannot get food by ourselves. We must have 
cooperative agreements with their more or less complex regula- 
tions. Collective relationships are now more important to us than 
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individual rights and responsibilities. All the various functions of 
society which have struggled for their autonomy are now facing 
the necessity of deciding how much of their autonomy they must 
give up in order to have satisfactory relationships with other func- 
tions which are equally necessary to the social body. 

Four great experiments are abroad in the world at the present 
time, each of which is characterized by some modification of the 
principle of autonomy in the vocations. If the Reformation period 
could be characterized as a period when each of the vocations 
sought to go its separate way, the present time can be characterized 
as one in which the vocations are seeking one another for the pur- 
pose of effecting an organic inter-relationship. The critical ques- 
tion concerns the nature of that relationship. Over against the 
values of democracy, new movements are stressing the right of the 
state to coordinate all functions. In economic matters collective 
control is placed above private control. Education and religion are 
regimented to make the state more secure. All these new experi- 
ments are offering to society some new collective arrangement and 
they are dealing roughly with the hard won values and virtues 
which democracy defends. 

If the national socialism of Germany were the only experiment 
which challeneged Western idealism it might be dismissed as a 
symptom of the diseased condition of the Western mind, and many 
so dismiss it. But whatever its shortcomings, it must be classified as 
one of those new attempts at a collective society which shares with 
other social experiments in a distinct departure from Western ideal- 
ism. The right of the individual is challenged also by communism 
in Russia and by fascism in Italy. Over against the virtues of 
democracy all these types of social order are emphasizing the su- 
preme right of the social group over all rights of the individual. 
In all of them it is the business of education to indoctrinate either 
for the state or for some dominant class. 

Any system such as capitalism, fascism, national socialism, com- 
munism, or democratic collectivism has certain persistent factors 
on the basis of which it can be analyzed and compared with other 
systems. ‘These persistent factors may be used as windows through 
which to view large-scale ways of doing things. About each one of 
these systems it is possible to ask the following questions: 
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1. Around what values does this system organize itself? 

2. Where are the originating sources of these values? 

3. What are the ways of social change advocated by this system? 

4. What social and economic arrangement between the four ma- 
jor classes is provided for? 

5. What basic religious ideas are held and how are these ideas 
provided for in religious institutions? 


igs 


Let us focus attention on the dominant systems now contending 
for human loyalty, as they are exemplified in the following coun- 
tries: Democracy represented in the United States, fascism in 
Italy, national socialism in Germany, communism in Russia, demo- 
cratic collectivism in Denmark and Scandinavia, and let us ask of 
them the proposed questions. 

If we ask: What are the basic values? the answers are: 


Democracy: the individual, the right of private initiative, private judgment and 
private property. 

Nat'l Socialism: the Volk and its racial welfare. 

Fascism: the state and national supremacy. 

Communism: the proletariat mass and dictatorship of proletariat. 

Democratic Collectivism: the individual and the group. 


If we ask: What are the originating sources of values? the an- 
swers are: 


Democracy: every man. 

Nat'l Socialism: the race; the élite. 

Fascism: the whole state speaking through the élite. 
Communism: the proletariat mass. 

Democratic Collectivism: the individual and the group. 


If we ask: What are the ways of social change and social control 
advocated by the systems?’ the answers are: 


Democracy: supremacy of truth, education, popular vote and parliamentary action. 

Nat’l Socialism: Volk welfare supreme over truth; first emphasis on securing of 
power; rule through propaganda. : 

Fascism: religious truth apart by itself; power abides in state rule by state prop- 
aganda, 

Communism: power first, truth second ; rule by power and propaganda. 

Democratic Collectivism: freedom for truth and culture, cooperative collectivism ; 
state action is product of parliamentary procedure. 
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If we ask: What are the ways of social arrangement between the 
classes? the answers are: 


Democracy: laissez faire in theory, opportunity for the entrepreneur, actually 
special privilege for the money-lender, trader and manufacturer. 

Nat’! Socialism: national planning through economic dictatorship ; responsible 
leadership of entrepreneur; much government ownership; agricultural and middle 
classes privileged. 

Fascism: national planning through dictatorship; state control of capitalist sys- 
tem; most business privately owned. 

Communism: abolition of capitalist system, state ownership of means of produc- 
tion, and distribution; control largely in interest of urban proletariat, middle classes 
eliminated; agriculture regimented. 

Democratic Collectivism: large growth of cooperative movement ; much of private 
industry still remains; state enters business at point where private industry is least 
adequate. 


If we ask: What are the basic religious ideas held by the systems? 
the answers are: 


Democracy: religious respect for individual; largely Protestant’ in faith; freedom 
in worship maintained. 

Nat'l Socialism: religion to revert to tribal stage, church to be regimented in 
interest of Volk and state; state assumes many functions of church. 

Fascism: church and state exist in separated and unrelated functions. 

Communism: religion identified as instrument of slavery; state takes over church 
function of determining that which is worthy of supreme devotion; church abolished. 

Democratic Collectivism: church still free to discover and determine that which 
is worthy of supreme devotion; church, school. and state maintain a fellowship of 
functions. 

The change with which Western society is confronted is over- 
powering in its significance. The reconstruction in ethics will be 
epoch-making. For three hundred years we have been placing 
responsibility on the individual. We have insisted that it was im- 
possible to have a society in which the individual did not accept 
responsibility in those relationships in which he joined with others 
in the great things he could not do for himself. Our whole system 
of rewards and punishments has been built up with the idea of 
enforcing individual responsibility. We are now faced with a 
reversal of this line of thinking, and are asked to make society 
responsible and to excuse the individual. 

It would be easy to plead over against this new collectivism the 
advantages of democracy. But democracy has back of it too much 
bad performance to make it easily defensible. Democracy has not 
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given us an organic society; it has given us an atomistic society, a 
Society full of cleavages. It has not given us a just society; its 
privileges have been laid at the feet of the capitalist class. Democ- 
racy boasts of freedom of speech, freedom of the press and freedom 
of the pulpit, but these slogans often hide an indefensible selfish- 
ness and a bondage which can be easily exposed as such. The ques- 
tion as to whether democracy will survive seems to hinge on the 
question whether the values of democracy can be maintained while 
we work out some inter-relationship of functions which shall repre- 
sent both freedom and organic unity. 

If the past epoch was faced with the problem of freeing the insti- 
tutions of church, family, school, and state, the present generation 
faces the problem of what is to be done with this freedom in a so- 
ciety which is increasingly organic. If the past epoch was con- 
cerned with separating church and state, the present generation 
must undertake the task of bringing them together without doing 
violence to the genius of either. If once the public welfare was 
served by setting free each of these institutions from the domination 
of the other, it must now be realized that neither can fulfill its true 
function apart from the other. 

It would be easy to plead over against “statism” the excellencies 
of the Christian religion. But the Christian religion has acquiesced 
in too much bad performance on the part of various social groups 
to make its defense an easy matter. Western religion now faces one 
of its major crises. Either it will once more become the voice of an 
idealism vigorous and critical enough to state the legitimate objec- 
tives of a world-wide society or it will be dragged down and made 
the servant of the state or of some social class. 

The case is not altogether a hopeless one. Criticize the develop- 
ment of the last three hundred years as we will, a very large body 
of the churches have achieved the ability to support themselves 
apart from the state and have so broadened the basis of their sup- 
port that they are not dependent upon any one class. - Western reli- 
gion has come to terms with historical criticism, which offers a sci- 
entific method for disentangling itself from society. It has, by social 
criticism, formulated programs of human brotherhood which are 
independent of the dictates of the state or of any one race. A certain 
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part of the church has risen above the futility which has charac- | 
terized the doctrine of separation of the church from the state and 
has demonstrated the ability of the church to participate in the 
forming of that super-political conscience which is the most impor- 
tant factor in social control. 

The social systems of Europe have broken open. Inside of them 
we can see a struggle going on as to what is worthy of supreme 
devotion. Underneath modern politics is the stuff out of which 
religion is made. The most impressive fact in the present situa- 
tion is that all the major controversies of Western society have 
become religious. Men have caught the vision of a new age when, 
by intelligent planning, a new abundance may be at the disposal of 
all. But planning involves a decision as to the values around which 
the planning is to be organized, and that decision lies in the realm 
of religion and ethics. Whether or not Western religion can sur- 
vive as an institution of universality will depend upon the church’s 
ability, in the name of its high goals for humanity, so vigorously to 
define and defend that which is worthy of supreme devotion that 
the state will be caused to relinquish the totalitarian function wher- 
ever it has usurped it or threatens to usurp it. 
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TWO POEMS 
By ROBERT A. DAVIS 


IN THE GRAVE 


ARTH and time and water and worms 


Will have their way with your flesh and mine— 
In the grave. 


And grass will grow over your mound and mine, 
Not knowing I died on a tree— 

And you in bed 

Most decently. 


SOLILOQUY 


AM alone now, 
---- And dying. 

The winds, the birds, 
Shun me. 
My leaves are fire-curled and black. 
In my meager shade 
Children hunt souvenirs— 
A toe-bone, a button, a shoe-nail. 
Last night a live thing 
Hung from that frayed rope’s end. 
Now we are dead 
And there are strange ashes in the wind. 
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THE REVIVAL OF CRUELTY 
By JOHN T. McNEILL 


HE specter that stalks contemporary society is more sinister 

than mere militarism; it is the malign and potent demon of 

our ancestral savagery. By the agencies of culture we have 
long sought to banish his execrable shape. But he has been a per- 
sistent intruder, and has taken savage toll of us from time to time. 
Today he holds many victims in his grasp, and never in modern 
times have his gestures seemed so menacing to mankind. ‘The reasons 
for the current drift to barbarism, the prevailing abuse of force, are 
not all apparent, but they seem to lie both in the actualities of life in 
the “age of power” and in certain thought currents of the former 
generation. 


I 


The social and economic tensions of our time are such as naturally 
to occasion violence and cruelty on the part of those who lack a 
powerful restraint against such behavior. The machine is with us, 
and has taken us ethically by surprise. Ambitious and inconsiderate 
men find it the instrument of social power which they desire. Eco- 
nomic necessity forces the others to make terms with the machine. 
A mechanical quality appears in men’s mental habits; our social 
relationships and organizations become mechanized and deper- 
sonalized. Even the benevolence committees that appeal to us for 
the support of humane causes have to adopt the methods of mass- 
salesmanship. Elections are won automatically by powerful politi- 
cal machines; after long experimentation in America these have 
now been perfected in Europe! We spend much of our time steer- 
ing, or avoiding, machines for rapid travel; those of us who fail to 
avoid them are put into statistical tables which, in memory of a 
former sensitiveness, the newspapers call “appalling.” The World 
War was a vast manifestation of the rising menace of mechanized 
cruelty. We cannot be humane in an impersonal world. 

We suffer also from the modern “pagan” revolt of thought against 
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the Christian ethics of altruism. This may be said to have set in 
with Wagner’s Siegfried, 1852, which presents the fierce and joyous 
pagan all untroubled by the Christian social conscience. When the 
great composer moved on to Christian themes, finally in Parsifal 
presenting a sympathetic treatment of the Christian motives of 
reconciliation and forgiveness and a scene of Good Friday church 
devotion, Nietzsche abandoned him and with angry vehemence 
carried on the propaganda of the pagan revolt. He now assailed 
Wagner as “the artist of decadence,” vituperated against Chris- 
tianity as “the curse of mankind,” and to combat its “human, all too 
human” tenderness and selflessness conjured up the “superman,” 
who with ruthless self-assertion tramples down the “herd” of weak- 
lings in his path. Nietzsche explicitly denies that it is “immoral to 
taste pleasure at the expense of another’s pain.” 

Now Nietzsche was a psychopathic case; he wrote violently in 
order to overcome his own excessive natural sensitiveness and sen- 
timentality. Yet it was he, with his disordered personality and gifted 
pen, who did more than any other to invert in the popular mind the 
traditional catalogue of virtues and vices. Christians today must 
reckon with the fact that this inversion, or transvaluation, has gone a 
long way. It was formerly fair to assume that most non-churchgoers 
yet held substantially the Christian conception of the law of kind- 
ness. It isno longer safe anywhere to make this assumption. Benevo- 
lence has lost its former status in the esteem of the many. Those not 
directly stimulated by religion, but exposed to denials of its humane 
principles, cannot be supposed to retain any assured conviction of 
the worth of those principles. 

The late Oswald Spengler kept affirming, and claimed to have 
established from history, the view that man is by nature “a beast of 
prey”; that races and nations flourish by their ruthlessness and 
fighting energy; that the peace-seeking nations are corrupted and 
decadent; that the ascendancy of the white races is menaced; that 
Western civilization has run its course, and unless speedily revi- 
talized from a barbaric, war-making, “Nordic” or ‘“‘Prussian” caste, 
must presently plunge to ruin. We need not assume that Spengler 
has convinced a large proportion of the millions who have read his 
books; nevertheless, his vogue is no less a portent than the repudia- 
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tion of liberalism by the political leaders and heroes of the hour. 

It is not easy to refute those who believe that we live in the twi- 
light of a new dark age—dark with barbarity if not with ignor- 
ance. A large part of Europe groans under military masters, whose 
henchmen persecute with inhuman severity and vindictiveness po- 
litical heretics and men of liberal culture. While war menaces 
Europe and visits parts of Africa and Asia taking its immeasurable 
toll of pain, the conflict of classes and interests here bears also the 
aspect of a confused war; and the prisoners taken in its battles are 
sometimes tortured. Inhuman behavior on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of government and order is often exposed in the press, 
and, we may well suspect, more often concealed from publicity. 
Economic exploitation is maintained by terror and violence. We 
are daily by fresh examples reminded of the prevalence of private 
crimes of ferocious brutality. 

Occasionally our police officers resort to, third degree methods, 
mercilessly bludgeoning and even maiming their victims. We look 
with horror upon these uniformed violators of right and justice. 
But they are men like ourselves, not a special class of inferiors. 
Most of them, we may assume, have spent their childhood in en- 
lightened schools, innocent of any suggestion of cruel barbarity. 
Yet in their public function the influence upon them of certain 
social facts is such as to lead them to deeds of savagery. They are 
charged with the task of procuring not true information but a con- 
fession; and actuated by the commendable desire to retain their 
jobs and support their families, they yield to the temptation to seek 
the needed testimony at the price of their own degradation and 
another’s agony. They are violating laws enacted by humane legis- 
lators of an earlier generation, but for the moment their own 
decisions have the force of law. Can we who have deplored and 
protested against the horrors of Soviet prisons and Nazi concentra- 
tion camps view with less concern the agonies of the persecuted 
sharecropper or the friendless suspect under arrest, the blood-lust 
of the lynching mob and the callous brutality of the hireling strike- 
breaker? 

Generally speaking, the police are humane by comparison with 
the criminals. They are also, in most instances, courageous. Not 
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long ago a policeman, a courteous and efficient officer, died defend- 


ing my bank deposit (along with other and larger ones) from a band 
of murderous robbers. In our American cities there are resolute 
criminals by thousands who are ready to take life without a qualm. 
Others, with complete indifference to suffering, employ ingenious 
forms of torture in order to obtain either money or the information 
that will enable them to secure it. They are of a baser type than the 
adventurous bandit of the old frontier days: they plan extortion by 
fiendish means. At a still lower stage of degeneracy are those sa- 
distic morons whose natures crave exhibitions of agony and who 
inflict pain in order to experience pleasure. The policies of most 
of our newspapers go to show that the public derives pleasure in 
turn from sensational reports of their acts of depravity. 

Our generation is writing a new chapter in the martyrdom of 
man. Personality is outraged and helpless. The human body, that 
rightly inviolable dwelling of the soul, that noble and sensitive 
organism, “in form and moving how express and admirable,” is 
again wantonly assailed and turned into an instrument of pain. In 
his “Litany for Dictatorships” in a recent number of the 4élantic, 
Stephen Vincent Benét leads our imagination through the up-to- 
date chamber of horrors. Discount his indignant language as we 
may, too many of its pictures are easily verified as facts of current 
life. They are facts for which modern man, you and I included, 
should blush. The poet’s wrath, like our own, is mingled with 
shame and disappointment: 


We thought we were done of these things, but we were wrong. 
We thought, because we had power, we had wisdom. 


Now the night rolls back on the West and the night is solid. 


II 


There is, of course, nothing new about these inhumanities, either 
on the part of the law or on the part of the lawless. He who would 
pursue the history of such phenomena needs to enter upon it with 
steady nerves. Even then, he will be in turn repelled, obsessed and 
saddened by the long catalogue of infamous deeds. A sympathetic 
appreciation of the agonies undergone by the victims of man’s 
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wanton cruelty would be almost more than the mind could endure, 
There is good evidence that man has been throughout his history 
fully as inventive in devising machines for torture as in improving 
weapons of war. 

Before the modern era of liberty and humanity every civilization 
was formed more or less on the pattern of a sumptuous palace in 
which the fortunate feast in splendor while prisoners groan unheard 
in dungeons underneath. Among the ancient Near East and Medi- 
terranean peoples the possession of slaves encouraged in coarse 
natures the practice of cruelty. The slave drivers of the monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria are armed with stout rods. Liberty of the 
individual and immunity from legal torture and bodily punishment 
are intimately related. The more humane nations have always been 
those in which the liberty of the subject has been most fully secured 
by law. 

Torture was given unquestioned sanction under Roman law, 
though Christian influences brought some amelioration in its appli- 
cation. Europe was schooled by the Romans in the use of a great 
variety of instruments of torment which became the common equip- 
ment of prisons and courts of law. Despite the opposition of some 
enlightened bishops and popes, the same methods in course of time 
entered the tribunals of the church. In the private warfare of 
feudalism torture was rather freely practiced on captives. Great 
princes like Frederick Barbarossa and Richard Lionheart com- 
mitted foul atrocities upon prisoners. When Louis the Saint was 
king of France he had the tongues of blasphemers punctured with 
hot needles. The “enlightened” Frederick II, himself far from 
orthodox, was a burner of heretics and one of the first rulers to pro- 
vide in a code of law for torture in heresy trials. In this he antici- 
pated Pope Innocent IV, who in 1252 authorized with restrictions 
the torture of witnesses and suspects under the Inquisition. 

This fatal sanction of inhumanity by the pontiff was stripped of 
limitations by ruthless inquisitors; and for centuries the alleged 
defenders of the religion of mercy founded by the Crucified, 
mangled and tormented with fiendish ingenuity and ferocity their 
fellow Christians who had thought beyond the official dogma, or 
were assumed to know of such “heretical pravity” in others. The 
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records of the processes of the Inquisition, and of the parallel meth- 
ods of secular courts in the late Middle Ages, constitute a chapter of 
shame, and at the same time of heroic endurance unsurpassed even 
in the days of the martyrs under Decius and Diocletian. These 
enormities reached their culmination in the persecution of 
“witches,” a hideous perversion which passed on into the policies 
of Protestant governments, and in which credulity, fanaticism and 
callous cruelty made unholy alliance. 

It was in the eighteenth century that leading thinkers and men of 
letters first laid special emphasis upon the principle of humanity, 
and public opinion was first definitely aroused against the practice 
of cruelty. In England torture to obtain evidence had been held 
by legists to be forbidden under Magna Charta, but was often 
practiced until it was abolished by the Puritans. But it held its place 
on the Continent till the time of Frederick the Great. In condemn- 
ing torture Frederick used the memorable words: “I dare to take the 
side of humanity against a practice shameful to Christians and to 
civilized peoples, and I venture to add, as cruel as it is useless.” His 
was an age of progress in human ideals. It was the age of Beccaria, 
the exponent of humanity toward the criminal, and of Voltaire who 
eloquently commended Beccaria; the age of Lessing and Herder, 
of John Howard and William Wilberforce, of Blake and Burns. 

In the instances of the Evangelical movement and the Quakers, 
religion was a direct agency in the advance of the spirit of mercy. 
But the forces of religious organization were by no means fully 
enlisted in the cause, and the conversion of Europe to human prin- 
ciples was sadly incomplete. In that century, however, the govern- 
ments of Europe generally abandoned the rack, the wheel, the 
strappado, the stake, the iron maiden, the barbed scourge, the flesh- 
tongs, the thumbkins, the pilniewinkies, the wedged boot, the 
branding-iron, and the blindings, disfigurements and mutilations 
that had accompanied the process of law in former ages. Immunity 
from these outrages against humanity seemed confirmed by the 
tendency of social legislation and by growing refinement in private 
behavior, in the nineteenth century. Are we now to abandon these 
hard-won gains? 

Our fathers, in writing humane laws, entrusted to the liberal state 
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the protection of society from barbarism. But the state is a variable : 
thing. Under a democracy sacred human principles may be flouted | 
by powerful influences and interests. In Europe liberal govern- 
ments have been wrecked in the storm of post-war politics. Totali- 
tarianism bestrides the corpse of liberty. Infinitely precious is what : 
is left of liberty and humanity in the world. We need to prize and | 
guard such political guarantees of these priceless principles as re- 
main to us. But we must realize that we cannot safely trust to. 
political guarantees in a world that is almost everywhere desper- 
ately experimenting in politics. 

We have all abandoned the hope of salvation by science. Science 
and technology are, as Julian Huxley has said, “morally and emo- 
tionally neutral.” They will probably be increasingly subjected to 
politics, and used to arm political with physical power. As Alfred 
the Great more sententiously than originally remarked: ‘Power is 
never a good unless he be good that has it.” War tanks and bombing 
planes shatter the social hope which earlier power inventions 
aroused. On the other side of the picture stands the devoted frater- 
nity of scientific healing; but, alas, the hospital is no match for the 
air squadron. 

Even the popularization of psychology may not help us much. 
Familiarity with the phenomena of personality will make the lover 
of his fellows more than ever considerate and sympathetic; but it 
will enable the selfish and unfeeling more readily to excuse their 
own crimes. I write these sentences after a chance conversation with 
a psychologist, who, because he finds that monkeys practice sadism, 
is contentedly assured that men will always be cruel. It is wonderful 


to reach such finality on human nature, but there seems to be a gap 
in the syllogism. 


iti 


Religion is the ultimate stronghold of mercy, altruism, consider- 
ateness and humanity in social life. Inquisitions and persecutions 
in its name have always been felt to be incongruous, even by its 
critics. Religion refuses to measure the possibilities of man by the 
attainments of monkeys. It repudiates the pattern of the festal 
palace above the noisome dungeon; it proclaims liberty to the cap- 
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tives and seeks to cast out the demon of cruelty from the breasts of 
men. All the great religions have taught a humane ethics. They 
have all employed, though in variant terms and with variant insist- 
ence, the principle of the Golden Rule. In early Judaism the 
growth of the ideal of mutual kindness, and of mercy to the unpro- 
tected, is to be read in the artistically affecting stories of Abraham 
und Isaac, of Hagar, of Ruth, of Jonah, and in countless utterances 
of the higher prophets. These teachers not only enjoin justice and 
mercy but also with indignation and loathing protest in the name 
of Yahweh against deeds of crude barbarity. 

Buddhism, Hinduism and Confucianism alike preach the con- 
quest of hate and anger by forgiveness, and the recompense of injury 
by kindness. Three centuries before the birth of Jesus, Mencius, 
the reviver of the ethics of Confucius, deploring the atrocious and 
socially destructive acts of harsh and selfish men, affirmed: “If 
mutual love prevailed throughout the kingdom, the kingdom would 
be well governed.” He was speaking as an ethical and political, 
rather than as a religious, thinker, but adopting a religious con- 
ception for the amelioration of politics. For him this principle is 
the basic condition of every desirable social order, and without it 
ull discussion of political methods or institutions is vain. 

Jesus had a greater success than the Chinese sages in making 
‘mutual love prevail.” In pious devotion to a God of love, and 
self-abandonment to the cause of winning men to his God, he cre- 
ated a warm fellowship of “saints” who not only professed but 
earnestly practiced mutual love. “How these Christians love one 
another,” observed some of their critics in Tertullian’s time. Min- 
gling their conception of a Father-God of all men with stoic notions 
»f the unity of life, they loved not only one another, but often 
achieved a true love of their fellow men of all persuasions and races. 
So Tertullian could explain Christian benevolence toward dis- 
sressed pagans by saying: “We are your brethren as well, by the 
aw of our common mother, Nature.” Their religious conception 
»f human brotherhood gave them a horror of taking human life. 
They overcame, somewhat at least, the very spirit of revenge when 
they saw Christian blood flow or felt the blows of persecution. They 
yrayed, and often labored, “for them that suffer in bitter bondage,” 
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and felt an impulse to emancipate their own slaves—not merel 
other people’s. Constantine gave legal status to their solemn act 
of emancipation “with religious intent” in their Sunday services 
It was under Christian influence that the Code of Justinian stresse« 
what it calls “the intuition of humanity” and forbade “the marrin; 
of the beauty and dignity of the human face made in the divin 
image.” The humanizing of law in the Christian Empire has it 
parallel in the social legislation, so largely brought about by me: 
of personal piety, in nineteenth century England. 

But the total social result of this Christian humaneness was no 
so great as has sometimes been claimed. The more earnest Chris 
tians tended strongly to pessimism regarding human society, an 
gave primary concern to a supernatural fulfillment of the socia 
pattern formed in their minds by the emphasis on love. Many 0 
them withdrew into ascetic communities, where their social life wa 
limited and their influence on the general society reduced to a mini 
mum. In western Europe the prevalence of war was at once a symp 
tom and a cause of the persistent barbarity of the people. Monasti 
cism offered a retreat from barbarity, but could do little to chee! 
it. Christianity acquired a military temper from the inclusion i 
its domain of the warlike Germanic races, and the religion of th 
Prince of Peace came, like Islam, to be propagated by the sword 

In championing Christianity our ancestors excused themselve 
from practicing it. Savage lynchings for heresy preceded the or 
derly persecutions of the Inquisition. Saxons, Danes, Norwegian: 
Slavs and Spanish Moors were forcibly ushered into the Kingdom 
Had not even Augustine given authorization to conversion by vic 
lence with his happy application of the command, “‘(Compel ther 
to come in”? If a Church Father could so stumble it is not strang 
that the Christian knight took it to be his function “to break th 
heathen and uphold the Christ.” Benjamin Kidd has justly stresse 
the historic conflict between the natural characteristics of “th 
Western fighting male” and the pacific principles of the religio 
he professed. Only at a slow pace, and with occasional recessior 
have we climbed the ascent from savagery. The Siegfried in us ha 
been loath to yield to Parsifal. 

Why, it is asked, has Christianity, after nineteen centuries of tria 
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failed to produce a humane social order? The Barthians answer: 
That is not Christianity’s task. But theirs is in reality a novel con- 
ception of Christianity. From Origen and Augustine to the Chris- 
tian social saints of our day, Christianity had been regarded by its 
thinkers and leaders generally as embracing a mission to transform 
human lives and associations; to humanize government and society. 
It is not historically true that it has simply failed in this mission: its 
alleged failure is merely the lack of complete and final success. 
What we are now experiencing is a vigorous counter-action by the 
enemy. Spengler calls us all “beasts of prey.” Christianity has all 
the while recognized that an element of the beast resides in us; it 
has devised well-known theological terms for this. But it has also 
refused to admit that man is merely beast, or that he must remain on 
the beast level. Our recent mistake has been to forget the force of 
the brutish strain in our inheritance. If in the effort to “rise up- 
ward working out the beast” we pause to celebrate our success, we 
soon find how readily men revert to the lower ethics. “The con- 
version of Europe,” as referring to a historic epoch, is a somewhat 
misleading term. Europe and America have still to be reconverted 
with each generation. Christianity needs both the sense of urgency 
of the crisis, and the patience of the long view. We must act with 
awareness of the living present, and we must labor on with the 
indomitable optimism that contemplates not only generations but 
centuries and millennia. 

It is undoubtedly the attempt, such as it was, to practice Chris- 
tianity that has been the chief agency in our progress toward hu- 
mane living. A Christian by profession who did not exemplify the 
law of kindness has been commonly held to be the reverse of an 
exemplary Christian. Writers so distant in time and environment 
as Lactantius and Herder have laid special stress on the term “hu- 
manity” as representing an essential element of Christianity. The 
“enthusiasm of humanity” which Seeley discerned in Jesus again 
motivates St. Francis, Wesley and Schweitzer. Man, body and 
soul, is ever the object of the Christian’s prayer and care. ‘Those 
who gleefully predict the extinction of Christianity or dramatize 
themselves in patronizing words above its imaginary coffin, hardly 
realize to what an extent Western man is indebted to it for all that 
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To avoid overstatement, some concessions are due to the oppo- 
nents of Christianity. Christianity did not, of course, create the ele- 
ments that went to form its ethics; it fused in the ardor of devotion 
Platonic, Stoic and Judaic principles. Again, many, perhaps the 
majority, of its leaders and adherents have been so concerned ovet 
its institutional status as to be timid or indifferent in the assertion 
of its moral requirements. The church wanted to rescue the perish- 
ing but was afraid to risk the lifeboat. The institution, as we have 
seen, has on occasion employed inhuman measures in its own de- 
fense. Nominal Christianity has embraced not only sadistic perse- 
cutors but masochistic ascetics, whose self-torture has been as much 
a perversion, if not socially so injurious, as the deeds of persecution. 
And we must in fairness admit that there has been an undoubted 
tendency toward sentimentality and unreality in the humanitarian 
professions of many Christians. It is easier to applaud an ideal 
than to attain to it. “I have often blamed myself, Sir,” said Bos: 
well, “for not feeling for others as sensibly as many say they do.’ 
“Sir,” replied Johnson, “don’t be duped by them any more. You 
will find these very people are not very ready to do you good. They 
pay you with feeling.” But this is spurious Christianity. 

To Nietzche, as to Celsus of old, Christianity was soft, effemi- 
nate, degenerate and despicable; its ethics of pity denied the noble1 
virtues. He called for a new education, a hardening discipline fi 
for “supermen.” In Europe today youth has surrendered its ener. 
gies to a state-imposed and exacting discipline. We need to reminc 
ourselves that in historic Christianity the complement of mercy 
and the corrective of sentimentality, is discipline. Calvin built ¢ 
social discipline (all too harsh) in defense of the sanctity of the 
Eucharist. The Christian communion must have standards, anc 
may itself furnish, if not a standard, at least an example, for the fel 
lowship of secular society. Wesley combined emotion and discipline 
to breed up an efficient race of religious citizens who wielded ; 
power for the humanizing of secular life. On a like religious im 
pulse Grundtvig remade the social life of Denmark. Where save it 
Christianity can the West find again the path that leads to a lif 
both ordered and humane? The personality-blighting ideologie 
of the new governments promise no such outcome. 
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Albert Schweitzer, ambassador of Christianity and humanity to 
equatorial Africa, sitting on the hot deck of a barge on the Ogowe 
after sharing a primitive meal with the boatmen, experienced the 
flash of an expressive phrase upon the mind, such as sometimes 
comes with surprise to culminate a long process of thought. To him 
it seemed a great clarification, like “the yielding of an iron door.” 
The phrase was: “reverence for life.” There may be some influ- 
ence from the Indian sages in the adoption of this conception as the 
basis of an ethical theory; but in the man who offers it we see per- 
haps the finest contemporary expression of a Christianity that is 
equally humane and valiant. 

“Reverence for life” is a valid phrase so long as the emphasis is 
clearly placed on human life. Certainly regard for the lower crea- 
tures is a natural expression of the Christian world-view that makes 
us take concern for humans. Anselm protecting the hunted hare is 
as Christian as Telemachus flinging himself between the gladiators. 
But differences of emphasis are valid. Some of our sectarian hu- 
manitarians seem to care more for dogs, apes and mice than for 
men, women and children. The Greek anatomists who vivisected 
convicts and slaves were vastly lower in the scale of humanity than 
the biologist who vivisects guinea pigs. If the latter purely seeks 
the end of human health, and treats the lower creature as mercifully 
as his experiments permit, he is innocent and his work commend- 
able. “Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” Francis may 
say “Brother Wolf” and “Sister Lark,” but like a wise saint he de- 
votes his ministry to the genus homo. 

There is nothing sentimental and nothing fanatical about typical 
Christian humanitarianism. It is consistent with intellectual clar- 
ity and a realistic conception of life. It awaits today that specific 
support of the ablest intellects which so advanced it in the eight- 
eenth century. The triumph of humane living can come only with 
the fullest appropriation of the higher culture of the race, and the 
attendant realization of the worthfulness of man. It is not by acci- 
dent that dictatorial governments match their police severity with 
a truculent irreverence for many of the finer things in the cultural 
tradition. The more needful it is, then, for Christians to make 
themselves the masters of historic thought, art and personality. The 
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church was once the custodian and transmitter of Western culture; 
in some degree it may be required to take this responsibility again. 
“Humanity,” said Herder, “the treasure and gain of all human en- 
deavors, is, so to speak, the art of our race. And the necessary cul- 
ture for it is a work which must be prosecuted unremittingly, or we 
shall sink back, both upper and lower classes, into rough bestiality 
and brutishness.” 

Religion in the past has quickened men to emotions that quench 
cruelty, and it can do so still. The religion for this task will be that 
which makes central the sacrificial life, not merely the sacrificial 
rite. It will nurture personality in the favorable environment of 
communion. Its leaders and preachers will be men and women who 
bear in their own consciousness the pangs of the victims of outrage, 
and are prepared to suffer with them. Theirs will be a spiritual 
faith that can awaken in others the vision of a redeemed society in 
which the human spirit masters the machine and controls it for 
beneficent ends alone. It will be a religion, too, that piously cher- 
ishes the treasures of historic culture, and unreservedly allies itself 
with existing cultural forces. It will be capable of making allie: 
of the literary men to whom popularity has given special respon- 
sibility. Does this religion exist today? I believe it has its adherents 
few though they be, in all our churches, and outside their member: 
ship. Let them now bestir themselves, for “night rolls back on the 
West,” and except for the light they bring “the night is solid.” 


Je FA Gcll 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS AND SEX PROBLEMS 
By HORNELL HART 


OUR attitudes may be distinguished in current discussions of 
Fe: problems, reflecting four types of intellectual temper, 

namely, authoritarian traditionalism, libertarian radicalism, 
scientific realism and spiritual idealism. These may be described 
briefly, as an introduction to this paper. 

1. Large numbers of Christians hold the view of authoritarian 
traditionalism—that God’s will about sexual and family relation- 
ships was set forth in the Bible by Moses, Jesus and Paul. They 
hold that any departure from those teachings is wicked, and should 
be met with condemnation and repression. In dealing with sexual 
behavior, they tend to resort to prohibitions, threats, shame, severe 
punishment and ostracism. In family life they tend to exalt the 
autocratic authority of the parents, and especially of the father. 

2. As the grip of authoritarian religion has weakened, rebellion 
against dogmatic puritanical ideas about family life has become 
widespread. The cult of freedom, which found political expression 
in democracy, economic expression in laissez faire, pedagogical 
expression in the new education movement, and philosophical ex- 
Pression in anarchism, has been applied widely to sex relations and 
to family life. The Freudian psychology has been interpreted by 
many as calling for the abandonment of all restraints in sexual con- 
duct and in parental authority. Ellen Key and Bertrand and Dora 
Russell were joined by a host of novelists and dramatists who 
»reached the obsolescence of monogamy and urged the unre- 
trained expression of personality and of sexual impulses. Moving 
Jictures and erotic magazines and newspapers increasingly popu- 
arized these ideas of libertarian radicalism. 

3. The breakdown of traditional dogma has been due largely to 
he growth of scientific realism. That growth occurred first in as- 
ronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, industry, transportation and 
he practice of medicine. But it has begun to take effect in psychol- 
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ogy, sociology and social work. Statistical surveys and increasingly 
dependable case studies have begun to make available scientific 
information about the effects of various types of conduct in sexual 
and family matters. The scientific view of the world is making 
clear that the individual and the family are terms in a cosmic series 
based on specialization and co-operative organization. This series 
runs from electrons up to star-clusters, and from cell-colonies up to 
leagues of nations. 

When human values are studied in relation to this cosmic inte- 
grative process, some basic guiding principles relative to family 
relations and sexual morality begin to emerge. Among the most 
joyful events of life are the finding of new comradeship, consumma- 
tion of romantic love in marriage, the outfitting and upbuilding of a 
home of one’s own, birth of a longed-for child, successful comple- 
tion of a course of education, attainment of a useful and important 
job, and social acceptance by one’s fellows. All of these are distin- 
guished by participation in the integrative process. Among the most 
tragic and painful experiences of life are the disruption of a friend- 
ship, divorce, death of one’s children or of one’s life partner, de- 
struction or loss of one’s home, failure in school, discharge from 
one’s job and social rejection. The suffering imposed by these ex- 
periences is related to their disintegrative effects—their rupture 01 
attachments, hopes and ideals. 

If happiness were always the immediate outcome of integrative 
activity, and if unhappiness were always the immediate result of 
disintegrative activity, our moral problems might be very simple 
But we have to deal also with the thrills of life—the intense, excit- 
ing experiences greatly desired by energetic people, and particu: 
larly by American youth. The chief roots of thrill are danger, suf. 
fering, sex, color, sound, taste, mystery, triumph and power 
Elaboration of these source materials may be observed in tabloic 
newspapers, thrill magazines and novels, movies, night clubs anc 
gangsterism. Gambling, stock speculation, illicit love, intoxication 
drug addiction, gormandism, jazz, ruthless competition, fascisn 
and warfare afford thrill experiences. But thrill elements art 
powerful also in heroic endeavor, exploration, legitimate busines 
risk-taking, romantic love and creative art. 
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The distinctive characteristic of thrill- motivation, then, is its 
dependence upon immediate excitation, regardless of consequences. 
Joy, as contrasted with thrill, gets its satisfaction from i increasing 
integration with basic patterns in the universe. Short-sighted thrill- 
seeking is unwise, not because of the pleasure which it produces, but 
because its short-sightedness is practically certain to lead, in the 
long run, to the disintegration which brings misery. The suffering 
can be relieved only by a siege from disintegrative to integrative 
activities. 

Some such considerations as these lie, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, back of the principles for sexual conduct and for family 
relationships which are emerging among social workers, social 
psychiatrists, and other scientific realists. It should be noted that 
their approval of integrative activities is not based primarily upon 
traditional authority (as among dogmatic religionists) nor upon 
dialectical arguments (as among some types of theologians), but 
upon objective experience, as related to the growing body of scien- 
tific knowledge. To a great extent, the emerging codes may parallel 
the morality advocated by tradition and by theological ethics. But 
the criterion of their truth is scientific rather than traditional or 
dialectical. 

4. Different from each of the above three, and yet embodying 
elements from them all, is spiritual idealism—the conception that 
the basic significance and the ultimate criteria of family life are 
spiritual. One form of this view holds that our earthly life, and 
our experience in physical bodies, are phases of a far vaster destiny, 
reaching out infinitely beyond our present capacity to understand. 
The joys, the sufferings and the thrills of this life are not the ult- 
mate values of existence. The purpose of our existence here is to 
enlarge our realization of truth and of love. Back of, and permeat- 
ng every experience, the spiritual seeker may find the Divine Con- 
sciousness. Family life is an experience in which the spiritual com- 
nunity of being may be brought into awareness. Sexual love is an 
ispect of the divine creativity—a power to be raised to its highest 
piritual potentialities. 

The significance of these four viewpoints may be developed by 
xploration in detail of their applications to three types of family 
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problem: first, to sex relations; second, to divorce; and third, t 
personality relationships in the family. 


I 


With respect to extra-marital sex relations, the Gospels and th 
Epistles are clear and explicit. Jesus taught that not merely th 
physical act of adultery, but the illicit desire itself is wrong (Mat 
thew 5:27f; Mark 7:21-3). Not merely is illicit sexual desire saic 
to be evil, but certain passages in the New Testament intimate tha 
celibacy may be more conducive to spiritual attainment than is mar 
riage. Jesus is reported to have said: ‘There are eunuchs who hav 
made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the Realm of Heaven. Le 
anyone practice it for whom it is practicable” (Matthew 19:12-13) 
Paul seconded the praise of celibacy (I Corinthians 7 :8-9, 32-34) 

New England, dominated during its settlement by Puritans 
Quakers, Huguenots, Scotch-Irish, and other intensely religiou: 
Protestants, founded its institutions on rigidly monogamistic ideals 
For adultery the severest Hebrew tradition was followed by impo 
sition of the death penalty in most of the New England states, anc 
was carried even further in the application of the penalty to both 
men and women. To a great extent these ideas, in more or less modi 
fied form, permeated the structure of the nation. 

Much of the activity of the churches in the past has been dom 
inated by abhorrence of irregular sexual behavior. The great cam 
paign against commercialized vice, which rose to a climax jus 
before the World War, was largely promoted by church people 
Severe legislation against rape, incest, indecent exposure, variou: 
forms of sexual vice, and the like, have been promoted by religiou 
organizations. Campaigns against pornographic literature, inde 
cent plays, and demoralizing moving pictures, have been carried o1 
by church people. The opposition of Methodists, Quakers anc 
other church groups to dancing is an expression of aversion to ¢ 
form of recreation which may involve strong erotic tendencies. 

Recently, certain church pronouncements have become less em 
phatic. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer 
ica, in its 1932 statement, said: “Ideally there can be no extra 
marital sex relationships, either before or after marriage.” ‘Thi 
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use of the word “ideally” might seem to imply a somewhat toler- 
ant recognition of extra-marital relations. The same statement 
contained the following passage: 


Countless young people in this land have seen in marriage not only a monogamous 
relationship but an inspiring vision of devoted loyalty and life-long companionship 
between one man and one woman. . . . They have entered into a relationship in 
marriage, which, while naturally and aeons grounded in a complementary 
physical relationship, at the same time so stimulates the highest ideals and impulses 
as to contribute to the development of personality which is the end and aim of the 
Christian religion. . . . These relationships between the sexes are part of a larger 
moral order. They are linked with belief in God, with purposefulness in the universe, 
with sacrifice, with the struggle for human life, with the higher idealism and faith in 
mankind. 


This statement by the Federal Council is in line with scientific 
realism, as well as with spiritual idealism. Since the family is one 
term in the integrative series which pervades the cosmos, sexual 
passion has a fundamental part to play. It is part of the pattern of 
the universe that a man shall cleave to his wife, and the twain shall 
become one flesh. Indeed, the biological unit of the human race is 
not a man, nor a woman, but a man, plus a woman, plus a baby. 
Sexual passion drives people toward this basic union. But the 
family is not a mere union of bodies; it is an integration of person- 
alities. Sex provides the white heat for welding personalities to- 
gether. As the union pervades the personalities, sex passion is 
transmuted into love. Modern religion cannot look with aversion 
or with contempt upon anything so basic in the cosmic process. 

Much of sex radicalism is based upon exaltation of the sex thrill 
as a supreme goal of life. Religion sees the problem more deeply 
and more comprehensively than that. But the religion of the future 
must be open-minded rather than dogmatic in its search for reality 
and for truth. Youth has a right to ask evidence as to what patterns 
of sex conduct are truly integrative. Vast numbers of people who 
are unable to marry, or who are unhappily married, are driven by 
an intensity of desire which is almost inconceivable by those who 
have not recently experienced it. What has the integrative ideal to 
offer to persons struggling with these problems? 

First of all, the realist must recognize that extra-marital sex rela- 
tions, under the conditions actually prevailing in society today, in- 
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volve certain disintegrative risks which might ideally be prevented, 
but which actually drag to disaster great numbers of people. Vener- 
eal diseases outrank tuberculosis and pneumonia as causes of death, 
and bring appalling suffering and misery to the living. Illegitimate 
pregnancy is much more of a danger than sex adventurers are will- 
ing to believe until they have to deal with its consequences. Losses 
of reputation, of social position, and of professional and business 
opportunity, are major sources of disintegration for persons who 
engage in extra-marital intercourse, in spite of increasing tolerance 
in certain circles. 

Even more difficult to avoid in extra-marital relations is the dis- 
integration which results when one of the partners falls in love with 
the other. The fact that sex passion 7s the white heat which so often 
welds personalities together makes illicit sex relations incur the 
constant risk of creating a bond which cannot be fulfilled in family 
life, and which will cause far-reaching wreckage as it is shattered. 
Cynicism, warped personalities, divorces and suicides are among 
the products . 

The formation of sex relationships without love means the wast- 
ing of one of the greatest creative powers and opportunities of life. 
The longing which drives sex explorers is not merely physiological. 
Personalities are not fulfilled without marriage and parenthood, 
unless they can find elsewhere the mutual devotion, the emotional 
security and the unselfish service for which family life affords op- 
portunity, and into which sexual love ought normally to lead. 

Many young people ask whether premarital sex experience is 
not necessary in order for one to find the person with whom one is 
truly mated. Statistical investigations indicate the falsity of this 
idea. Marriages between virgins are likely to be happier than those 
where one or both have had illicit experience before marriage, or 
where the couple itself has premarital intercourse. Matching of 
personalities is far more important than matching of bodies. Find- 
ing the right personality to marry is better achieved without sexual 
experimentation. 

The above generalizations emerge from long investigation and 
from study of the available results of the investigation of others. 
They belong to the category, not of dogma, but of scientific realism. 
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As such they are open to challenge by anyone who has data not 
agreeing. But scientific realists who disagree will do so on the 
basis of data, not of passionate prejudice and dogma. 

The church should aid young people to discover the true facts, 
and encourage them to live in accordance with the ideals which will 
lead to the highest fulfillment and integration of personality and of 
group life. This activity should not be primarily responsive. The 
church needs to accept as an important part of its social task the 
encouragement and facilitation of wise marriages. 

When sexual life within marriage is unsatisfactory, advice 
should be secured from wise counselors. The integrative process 
usually lies along the lines of making the marriage itself creative 
and beautiful, rather than in deflecting attention and energy else- 
where, and risking the shattering of all that the marriage has or 
might have achieved. Sexual life is far more capable of being di- 
rected, enriched and heightened than most people realize. But 
when the church has done its best to promote wise marriages and to 
heal estranged marriages, there will still remain large numbers of 
people for whom marriage is impossible, or is incurably unsatisfy- 
ing. Such people are likely to be tormented by the problem: How 
am I to meet the pressure of sex need? 

One answer is sublimation. It is definitely possible to trans- 
mute sex pressure into higher forces—to deflect the vital energies 
into other creative channels. This is not easy, but it is feasible. One 
of the most practical treatises on the subject is The Problem of Pu- 
rity, by Violet Firth. From the standpoint of spiritual idealism, the 
problem of sublimation should be approached, not as a retreat 
from danger, but as an opportunity for high achievement. Under 
ideal discipline, sexual energy is powerful for spiritual attainment. 
Those who are called to lives of celibacy are offered a magnificent 
opportunity to follow in the footsteps of great spiritual leaders. 

One aspect of the sex problem exists within the marriage relation 
itself. It is the question of birth control. Papal encyclicals in 1916 
and 1931 condemned as grievous sins all positive devices for con- 
trolling birth and held that all these devices facilitate the immoral 
perversion of a human faculty. More recent Catholic pronounce- 
ments, however, have approved of sexual relations between married 
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partners during the so-called “safe period” of the menstrual 
month.’ Opposition to a birth control bill introduced in Congress 
in 1934 was voiced by the interdenominational Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance, by three Lutheran denominations, by southern Baptists and 
by southern Methodists. On the other hand, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the Lambeth Conference of 
Episcopal Bishops, the Universalists, the Unitarians, the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, and the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, have all expressed approval of birth control in marriage, 
with safeguards and limitations. 

The principal reasons underlying the opposition of conservative 
religious groups to birth control seem to be: The ascetic idea that 
sexual gratification is opposed to spiritual welfare, and should be 
in general minimized, for the spiritually elect entirely eliminated 
and among spiritually advanced married people permitted only 
for procreative purposes; the idea that any mechanical or chem- 
ical prevention of impregnation constitutes an impious violation of 
the laws of nature, while use of the “safe period” is righteous, be- 
cause “natural”; the desire to maintain a high birth rate among 
adherents of the faith; and the recognition of the fact that birth- 
control has reduced the birth rates chiefly among the better edu- 
cated, economically more successful classes and races, and a desire 
to maintain a high birth rate, for eugenic, military, race-aggrand- 
izing or other reasons. 

From the standpoint of the scientific realist, the relations of birth 
control to integration of personalities and of families are fairly 
clear. Birth control, as actually practiced, has far from perfect 
reliability, but among certain types of unmarried person, the exag- 
gerated sense of security afforded by birth control removes one re- 
straint from illicit intercourse. Among married people who, from 
selfishness or discretion, wish to avoid childbearing, birth control 
is causing extensive childlessness. Among people who want chil- 
dren, and who wish to give them the best possible start in life, birth 
control makes it possible to space the children at such intervals as 
will protect their health and that of their mother, and to prevent 

1No reliable evidence seems to have been offered that any part of the menstrual month 


can be designated in which impregnation is impossible. Intercourse is merely somewhat 
more likely at certain parts of the month than at others to result in pregnancies. 
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the birth of a larger number than can be given what the parents re- 
gard as an adequate environment. When reliable methods are used, 
birth control makes possible joyful and enriching sexual experi- 
ences between husband and wife, without the baneful fear of un- 
desired pregnancy. 

From the standpoint of improving the quality of the population, 
the wisest policy would seem to be to improve methods of birth 
control so that they become more and more reliable even for the 
ignorant and the shiftless, to make the best methods available as 
freely as possible to all classes of married people, and to use the 
resources of religion, of ethical idealism and of social education to 
make vivid the rich values of parenthood. The result will be, it may 
be hoped, that self-centered people who fail to respond to the ap- 
peal of affection, generosity and racial idealism will fail to repro- 
duce and to rear their kind, while loving, co-operative and idealistic 
people will tend to leave large numbers of descendants. 

In so far as celibacy is an aid to spiritual progress, the wider prac- 
tice of birth control need not interfere with it. True spiritual prog- 
ress can be attained only voluntarily, not under compulsion. 


II 


On the subject of divorce, the basic biblical passage is in Mark 
10:2-12, which is summarized in the last verse: “Whoever divorces 
his wife and marries another woman is an adulterer to the former, 
and she is an adulteress if she divorces her husband and marries an- 
other man.” This entire passage, with slight rearrangements, is 
embodied in Matthew 19:3-9, but with one significant insertion: 
“Whoever divorces his wife except for unchastity....” 

The retention by church bodies of ancient Hebrew views about 
divorce may be illustrated by a series of quotations. In 1931 the 
Pope issued an encyclical, containing the following: 

Let it be repeated as an immutable and inviolable fundamental doctrine that 
matrimony was not instituted or restored by man, but by God; . . . hence these 


laws cannot be subject to any human decrees or to any contrary pact even of the 


spouses themselves. 
This is the doctrine of Holy Scripture, this is the constant tradition of Trent. . . . 


“What God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 


The conservative Protestant view may be represented by the fol- 
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lowing selections from a statement sent out by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in 1927 to each of its more than ten 
thousand ministers: 

Jesus lays down as truth that monogamy, one man living together with one woman, 

is the divine and original plan for marriage. . . . In the light of this law there can 
be no such thing as divorce. Man and woman brought together in marriage form 
a union which is indissoluble, for they have become one flesh. 
It is to be noted that both the Catholic encyclical and the Presby- 
terian statement ignore Matthew’s concession of unchastity as a 
justification for divorce and go back to the more stringent statement 
in Mark. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
brought out a statement in 1929 which contained the following: 

The ideal of a marriage for life is the only union which the church can teach. 
Divorce, even when allowed by the church, must be looked upon as a tragic and 
humiliating failure. . . . As to the marriage of divorced persons, extreme caution 


should be exercised. The readiness with which many ministers perform such mar- 
riages is a scandal to the church. 


The 1932 “Social Ideals of the Churches” conceded the possible 
justification of divorce in some cases: 


Divorce or separation may be preferable to the enforced continuance of a relation 
which has no true basis in mutual respect and affection as far as the two individuals 
are involved, but the effect upon children, the family and society must never be 
ignored or minimized. Moreover it is evidence of failure, always to be deplored, 
and to be avoided if by any means success can be achieved even over what may appear 
to be insurmountable obstacles. 


Important elements underlying the attitudes of conservative 
church groups toward divorce seem to be: the dogmatic acceptance 
of the Markan statement on the subject; the conception that mar- 
riage, once established, cannot actually be dissolved except by death, 
so that remarriage after divorce must be adulterous; the idea that 
disintegration of families can be prevented by making the marriage 
bond as coercive as possible—that if divorce is made sufficiently 
disgraceful or difficult, if not impossible, unwise marriages will be 
prevented and reconciliation of estranged spouses will be com- 
pelled. 

Liberal church groups are obviously moving away from these 
conceptions. Some pertinent findings of social workers and social 
researchers in this field may be summarized as follows: 
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1. A man and woman may become intensely attached to each 
other in spite of the fact that they are so much out of harmony that 
adjustment is all but impossible and the sufferings of conflict prac- 
tically insupportable. 

2. When a man and woman have been in love with each other 
and have established a common home, the process of separating 
their personalities involves agonizing shocks, disruptions and ten- 
sions, no matter how serious the conflicts between them may have 
been. 

3. Basic conflicts between parents, whether eventuating in di- 
vorce or not, are likely to have disastrous effects upon the person- 
alities of the children. 

4, Prevention of unwise marriages is a far sounder policy than 
prevention of divorce when couples are hopelessly mismated. Sci- 
entific evidence as to types of couples likely to succeed in marriage 
is rapidly accumulating. The chapters on “When and Whom Not 
to Marry” and “Matching for Successful Marriage” in the writer’s 
recent book, Personality and the Family, summarize some of this 
information. Professor Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Leonard S. Cottrell, of Cornell, have de- 
veloped in preliminary form a scientific prognostic test of marriage 
success, which promises to be of major significance when it has been 
perfected. Other comprehensive and fundamental researches are 
going on in this field.” 

5. Couples who are maladjusted in marriage can often attain 
readjustment if they are aided by sympathetic, understanding, wise 
and well-informed counselors. Denunciation, condemnation and 
coercion—whether physical or psychological—are not likely to be 
helpful. But competent study of the case, with application of avail- 
able scientific information, and with skillful utilization of psycho- 
logical forces available, may often result in transformed marriage. 


III 


Many passages in the New Testament indicate that Jesus re- 
garded the claims of the Kingdom of God as transcending the obli- 
2E.g., Mr. and Mrs. E, Lowell Kelly, of Connecticut State College at Storrs, are inter- 


viewing 500 engaged couples, applying a battery of tests to each, and expect to check up on 
the subsequent successes or failures of marriages of various types. 
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gations of family life. For example, Luke 18:29f reads: “No one 
has left home or wife or brothers or parents or children for the sake 
of the Realm of God, who does not receive ever so much more in 
this present world, and in the world to come life eternal.” Much 
the same idea is expressed in Matthew 10:37; Mark 3:31-35, 10: 
29: Luke 9:61f, 14:26." , 

The early Christian conception of subjection by wives to hus- 
bands, and of tender love by husbands to wives, is set forth by Paul 
in I Corinthians 14:34-35, Ephesians 5:22-33 and I Timothy 2:11- 
12. The conception of the benevolently patriarchal family is fur- 
ther elaborated in Colossians 3 :18-4:1: 

Wives, be subject to your husbands; that is your proper duty in the Lord. Hus- 
bands, love your wives, do not be harsh to them. Children, obey your parents at 
every point, for this pleases the Lord right well. Fathers, avoid irritating your 
children, in case they get dispirited. Servants, obey your masters here below at every 
point, do not work simply when their eye is on you, like those who court human favor, 


but serve them with a single heart. . . . Masters, treat your servants justly and 
fairly ; remember you have a Master of your own in heaven. (See also 1 Peter 3:1-7.) 


It is hardly necessary to point out that Paul’s conception of fam- 
ily relationships was derived from the patriarchal traditions of 
ancient Jewish and Greek life. Even in his own day, these concep- 
tions were breaking down among liberal Jews and Romans. His 
reassertion of them helped to re-establish them in medieval Europe, 
and later in basic American mores. But today, patriarchal institu- 
tions are rapidly disappearing. The education of women, their 
entrance into self-supporting occupations in industry, commerce 
and the professions, the extension of suffrage to them, the gradual 
elimination of the laws which once made them subservient to their 
fathers and husbands, and the development of modern psychologies 
of personality have brought about a new era in family life. 

This has been recognized by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. In its 1932 statement of social 
ideals occurs the following: 


The Christian ideal demands the full emancipation of women from legal, social, 
political and economic disabilities. . . . The Christian ideal of love and marriage 
is based upon the love of one man for one woman, and one woman for one man; 
and it is incompatible with the subordination of either. 


$But cf. Matthew 15:4-6, and John 19:26f. 
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state 

In view of all the considerations discussed in this paper, it is sug- 
gested that the church can best fulfill its social and religious func- 
tions toward family problems by seeking to perform the following 
services: 

1. To give young people of marriageable and adolescent ages 
opportunities for companionship with one another under wholesome 
conditions. Great numbers of young people in our cities are at a 
loss for chances to get acquainted with life-enriching friends and 
with possible life partners. Three of the most popular modes of 
contact between the sexes—dancing, automobile riding, and going 
to movies together—tend to stress the erotic to an undesirable ex- 
tent. Some churches may feel that providing wholesome dances is 
an important function. Much more constructive, however, is en- 
couraging contacts of a non-sensual and non-sentimental character. 
The traditional activities of choirs, Sunday school and young 
people’s societies have often performed this needed function. 
Newer church activities, such as dramatics, forums and discussion 
groups afford good possibilities. Further developments along these 
lines are needed. 

2. Certain facts are becoming established as to the kinds of com- 
bination most likely to produce happy marriages—such as that both 
bride and groom should be more than twenty-one years of age, more 
or less equal in education and in economic background, with reli- 
gious views and interests which harmonize, and with similar recrea- 
tional tastes. While couples who are blindly in love do not usually 
take kindly to aggressive interference with their plans, mismated 
couples who are contemplating marriage usually experience doubts, 
and will often seek out advice if it is made sympathetically available 
to them. Ministers and religious education workers should be thor- 
oughly informed on these questions, and lectures on the subject by 
well-posted authorities should be offered in church groups. 

3. The first concern of the church in relation to divorce should 
be to prevent the kinds of marriage which lead to it. Next should 
come nurture of the kinds of relationships in marriage which pre- 
vent divorce and help to restore love and faith between couples 
when they have been weakened. Condemnation and ostracism are 
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poor tools for aiding or preventing broken homes. The minister 
should be the friendly ally, not the critical antagonist, of people who 
are in marital trouble. But he should seek to see the problem, not 
from the standpoint merely of immediate impulses, cravings and re- 
sentments, but also from the longer and wider perspective of the ul- 
timate development of all the personalities involved in the problem. 

4. Ministers talk a good deal about the power of love. This 
needs to become, not a vague generality, but a definite life-changing 
and transfiguring energy. The socio-psychological processes for 
developing love through putting the self in the place of the other, 
and cultivating sympathy, outgoing justice, understanding, creative 
accommodation and active affection, need to be practiced syste- 
matically. In addition, the spiritual processes whereby human love 
is transfused and empowered by divine inspiration need to be ap- 
propriated. 

5. To grapple creatively with the problems of sex requires il- 
lumination, character and spiritual dynamic. The church must 
help people to see through the illusions of thrill-seeking and to ap- 
preciate vividly the higher and more lasting values. It needs also 
to encourage the systematic inner exercises which cultivate the 
spiritually integrated self. 

6. Not only on problems of courtship and mate-selection, but 
also on the problems of unwilling celibacy, of parents of adoles- 
cents, of husbands and wives who find their mates unfaithful—and 
on a long series of other problems—religious leaders will be likely 
to be consulted. The great contribution of religious workers in the 
future may be expected to lie in sympathetic but clear-sighted un- 
derstanding, in friendly encouragement, and in spiritually powerful 
inspiration. The minister is not equipped to become a psych- 
iatric adviser, but he can offer the invaluable service of uncondemn- 
ing friendliness to those who come to him in confidence. And by 
growth, through experience, through scientific study and through 
self-discipline, he can make of himself a medium of spiritual 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
PAUL ELMER MORE 


By PHILIP S. RICHARDS 


30, 1935, one of the writers observed that the modern university 

“will not teach any dualistic science or philosophy. It will find 
its spiritual realities in the world of science and art, and in the values 
of a comradely society, not in spiritual essences existing out of and 
above the real world.” The statement is typical of the “modern” mind, 
in its intolerance and obscurantism. The ancient universities were 
prepared to teach any philosophy, whether dualistic or monistic, that 
was willing and able to meet other philosophies on the common 
ground of reason; and they would have eschewed any “‘science” that 
was unscientific enough to stultify itself with any metaphysical pre- 
suppositions whatsoever. However, I have not quoted the passage for 
the pleasure of underlining its absurdities, but because it is a perfect 
expression of most of the ideas to which Dr. More has been steadily 
and increasingly hostile throughout his distinguished career. It is 
because these ideas—I should prefer to call them sentiments—are, in 
my judgment, fatal to religion, to morality and to clear thinking, that 
I hold Dr. More’s contribution to the philosophy of religion to be of 
great and imperishable value. 

In the preface to the Selected Shelburne Essays recently published 
in “The World’s Classics,” he tells us that his intellectual course has 
been “toward a slow submission to the dogmas of religion.” It is not 
my intention in this paper to trace that course, as I have attempted to 
do elsewhere, and as has lately been done by Mr. Robert Shafer in his 
monumental book on Paul Elmer More and American Criticism. I 
shall try rather to isolate and expound the central ideas which dom- 
inate all his religious thinking, which are present, even when latent, 
in all his work, but which attain their fullest, clearest and finest ex- 


pression in his later writings. 
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I 


The most fundamental of these ideas is unquestionably that of dual- 
ism, on which he has himself laid a perhaps excessive and misleading 
emphasis—misleading in so far as it has seemed to imply that the 
dualism is not merely unresolved in human experience, but ultimately 
unresolvable; as though God himself were powerless to transcend it. 
It may be true that the attempt of metaphysics “to give a consistent 
explanation of the rerum natura, including our consciousness, in the 
terms of pure reason” is doomed to failure, “playing false,” as it cer- 
tainly does, “to the law of scepticism, and forcing a rational reconcili- 
ation upon the Socratic dualism.” But man cannot forego metaphysics 
if he would; and Dr. More’s rejection of it is as much a metaphysical 
position as any other. Indeed, it is questionable whether, even by ex- 
ercising the most resolute skepticism, it is either logically or psycho- 
logically possible to be a consistent dualist in Dr. More’s sense. For 
myself, at any rate, I find it impossible to think of two “ultimates” 
(I purposely avoid the word ‘“absolutes”) without thinking at the 
same time of the unity that transcends them both, and enables us to 
hold them together in our thought. Nor, in saying this, do I think 
that I lay myself open to the charge of “forcing a rational reconcilia- 
tion upon dualism.” The reconciliation, so far as it goes, is forced 
upon me by the very terms in which dualism is expressed. 

An ultimate monism seems to me, then, a necessity of human think- 
ing—such a monism as is implicit in the opening clauses of the Nicene 
Creed: “T believe in one God... Maker of ... all things.” With this 
caveat or proviso once firmly laid down, one may safely put all pos- 
sible emphasis on the essential dualism of human experience; and our 
generation may one day realize what a debt of gratitude is owing, not 
only to Dr. More, but also to his friend Irving Babbitt, for their un- 
wearied and impressive reiteration of a neglected and unpopular 
truth. The characteristic heresy of the modern period, with ramifi- 
cations that can be traced in every field of human thought and effort, 
is to deny the transcendence of God and of the good. To say that God 
is transcendent, as well as immanent, means simply that he is outside 
and above the world, as well as within it. To use crude and inadequate 
similes, God stands apart from the world that he has made, as an 
artist from the picture he has painted; though, at the same time, he is 
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in the world, as the soul is in the body. To affirm his immanence with- 
out his transcendence—to identify or confuse him with his universe— 
is pantheism. To affirm his transcendence without his immanence 
leads to a number of different errors, including the belief that the nat- 
ural and material world is wholly evil. The romantic movement, of 
which Rousseau is the characteristic figurehead, was largely a reac- 
tion against an extreme Calvinistic, or Jansenistic, condemnation of 
nature and the natural man. 

Now the denial of the transcendence of the good may seem, at first 
sight, a remote and abstract and, at the worst, a merely academic error. 
Yet it is directly responsible for all the most dangerous and ugly 
phases of modern life, for the evils that are undermining and, unless 
they are checked, will utterly destroy our civilization. Two instances 
will suffice to establish this point. Politically, the absolute state, as 
exemplified equally in Russia, Italy and Germany, is the logical out- 
come of the disbelief in any transcendent and eternal good. If there 
is no external Law of Right to which all human institutions must con- 
form at their peril; if, on the contrary, right is a conception created 
by human society, it follows necessarily that each sovereign state must 
create and impose its own conception. It is idle to talk to Stalin or 
Hitler or Mussolini of abstract justice, of moral laws to which their 
communities are responsible, for they deny ex hypothesi the existence 
of any such laws. The will of the state is the only law; and there is no 
justice except what is immanent in the state. And it is further obvious 
that, as between two sovereign states, there can be no appeal except to 
war, the law of force. 

Or take the equally pressing problem of sexual morality. The mod- 
ern or immanentist theory of the matter is stated with absolute finality 
by Rousseau, in a passage which Dr. More quotes in Platonism: “As 
for Julie, who had no rule but her heart, and knew no other more sure, 
she abandoned herself to it without scruple, and to do well needed 
only to do what it demanded of her.” When we have “read, marked, 
learned and inwardly digested” that utterance, we can ee close our 
Havelock Ellis, our Bertrand Russell, and nine-tenths of our “serious” 
novelists, for they have nothing fresh to teach us on the subject of 
sexual morality, and they do not write as well as Rousseau. And once 
more notice what Rousseau brings out with limpid simplicity, that 
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the root of the matter is the denial of any rule existing outside the hu- 
man heatt. 

One half of Dr. More’s dualism, and of his brilliant interpretation 
of Platonism, resolves itself into the reassertion, in flat contradiction 
of modern theories, that the good is transcendent and eternal, that it 
is not man-made and alterable by human passions and preferences; 
but that, on the contrary, its laws are more real than the so-called laws 
of nature, and have an even surer power of self-vindication. “Now 
these unwritten laws,” he says, “of which the decrees of a state or the 
private code of an individual are imperfect copies, constitute what 
Plato called Ideas, and we learn by the test of experience that they 
are objective, in the sense that they are not of man’s making or choosing 
but have some sort of incomprehensible existence apart from our 
mind.” It is worth remarking how specifically and categorically Dr. 
More in this one sentence gives the lie both to Mussolini and to Rous- 
seau. Nor is it too much to say that the future of Europe depends on 
whether or not a sufficient number of Europeans are re-converted to 
the Platonic and Christian belief in a transcendent and eternal right- 
eousness. 

Some religious persons may be inclined to ask why Platonism 
should be brought into the matter at all; but unfortunately there is a 
very definite and ominous answer to their question. The enemy is al- 
ready within the gates. Christianity itself is, in many quarters, in- 
fected with Rousseauism and pantheism. I have heard one of the most 
brilliant and admired thinkers of the Anglican church affirm, before 
a large audience of clergy, that “we must get rid of Platonism with its 
two-world view.” I hold, as a Christian, no brief for Platonism; but 
if catholic and historical Christianity is not committed beyond recall 
to what is contemptuously called “a two-world view,” then there is no 
meaning in human language, and no continuity in human thought. 
Apart from the interpretation of ancient documents or traditional be- 
liefs, I challenge any honest thinker to give a coherent and rational 
account of either theism or Christian ethics without acknowledging 
the transcendence of God and goodness. And if such an acknowledg- 
ment does not involve, in some real sense, “a two-world view,” I have 
nothing further to say. I write with some feeling because it is only 
with painful reluctance that, under the pressure of Dr. More’s in- 
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controvertible arguments, I have myself abandoned philosophical be- 
liefs, learned from T. H. Green, that were once dear to me. 


II 


Such, in brief, is Dr. More’s ethical dualism, which he illustrates 
by the “analogous paradox” of the mysterious conjunction of mind 
and body, so intimately associated in all our experience and yet so 
utterly disparate. Closely connected, again, and yet quite distinct, is 
his religious dualism, which is best symbolized by the term “other- 
worldliness.” Throughout his life he has been peculiarly aware of 
the transient and illusory nature of all our ordinary experience. In- 
deed, so acutely has he felt this that he was in early manhood almost 
Overpoweringly attracted (like his friend Babbitt) by the Hindu reli- 
gious philosophy and by Buddhism, largely because of their profound 
insight into this fact of universal transience. At the beginning of his 
superb essay on “Christian Mysticism” he divides the mystical experi- 
ence into three planes. The first of these he describes as “the convic- 
tion of supernatural realities, accompanied with a sense of the illusory 
nature of the phenomenal world”; and he goes on to say that “the first 
plane is the prerequisite of all religion.” Such a pronouncement, if 
we seriously attend to its meaning, may well give us pause. It is, as 
will be seen at once, diametrically opposed to the popular philosophy 
of the day, which “finds its spiritual realities in the world of science 
and art, and in the values of a comradely society.” It is only less an- 
tagonistic to the far more respectable and very influential schools— 
many of them represented inside the Christian churches—which find 
the essence of Christianity in the ideal of service to our fellow men. 
Dr. More has, in fact, never concealed his rooted antipathy to all those 
tendencies in modern thought and feeling which may roughly be 
classed together as humanitarian. He, at least, is quite unashamed of 
his “‘two-world view”; and we cannot be too grateful for such honesty 
and candor in an age which is so careless of logical distinctions and so 
fond of cant, especially on the subject of religion. Still the vital ques- 
tion remains—is his view of religion truer 

In his description of the state of mind which “is the prerequisite of 
all religion” we need not be alarmed by the technical words “illusory” 
and “phenomenal.” The description was framed for a philosophical 
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essay and may be perfectly just, even though it would be unintelligible 
to a large majority of religious people. A little later in the essay it is 
equated with the Pauline account of the Christian’s attitude to this 
world and the other: “We look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen; for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” If that equation 
is legitimate—and, except for the difference between the words “tem- 
poral” and “illusory,” the two statements appear to me identical in 
meaning—Dr. More can throw the responsibility for his dictum onto 
the shoulders of St. Paul. The difference mentioned is at first sight a 
serious one, but the Greek word used by St. Paul means really “tempo- 
rary” rather than “temporal”; and if (as I imagine is the case) Dr. 
More means by “illusory” something that is relatively unreal, and 
veils, for a time, an eternal reality, then I submit that the difference 
vanishes, and we are left once more with the old question whether the 
two-world view, indubitably held by St. Paul, is or is not essential to 
religion in general, and to Christianity in particular. 

And “how comely it is and how reviving” to have the issue thus 
made plain and unescapable! It is certain that if the question had 
been posed in these terms at any date before the nineteenth century 
(to allow a very wide margin) the answer would have been a ringing 
affirmative, alike from the advocates and from the enemies of reli- 
gion, in any of its myriad forms. One might find a few apparent ex- 
ceptions, such as the later Stoicism; but even here, so far as Stoicism 
tended to pass from a philosophy into a genuine religion, its followers 
were compelled to think and speak of God as transcendent no less than 
immanent. Even in the nineteenth century so thoroughgoing a mon- 
ist as Hegel, in a famous passage of the introduction to his philosophy 
of religion, falls almost unconsciously into the language of religious 
dualism: “All that awakens doubt and perplexity, all sorrow and care, 
all limited interests of finitude, we leave behind us ‘on the bank and 
shoal of time.’... It is in this native land of the spirit that the waters 
of oblivion flow, from which it is given to Psyche to drink and forget 
all her sorrows; for here the darkness of life becomes a transparent 
dream-image, through which the light of eternity shines in upon us.” 
If we remember that for Hegel the eternal world is, after all, only 
the one real world seen from a higher standpoint, it is all the more 
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remarkable that in describing the religious consciousness he should 
seem to be compelled to write as a dualist malgré lui. 

Certainly the unsophisticated religious consciousness thinks inevi- 
tably in terms of a “here” and a “hereafter,” or a “here” and “there”; 
of a natural and a spiritual world. The Little Oxford Dictionary, 
which is presumably unprejudiced, defines religion as a “system of 
faith and worship; human recognition of a personal God entitled to 
obedience.” That simple definition would have been accepted by all 
the world up to the time of the romantic movement. It was, as Dr. 
More says, Goethe, the romantic, who could put no better word for 
God into the mouth of Faust than “feeling.” It is astonishing, but 
unquestionably true, that for vast numbers of people at the present day 
religion is, essentially, a mode of feeling—about the universe, about 
humanity, about the proletariat, about anything you please: just that 
and nothing more. The change from the days when it connoted a 
“system of faith,” definite beliefs about a personal God and a spiritual 
world other than the world of sense, is as unquestionably due, in the 
main, to the influence of the romantic movement. 

What happened toward the close of the eighteenth century was an 
exaltation of emotion, of feeling, of direct experience or “immediacy,” 
as it is called, at the expense of reason and authority, especially in 
matters of belief and conduct. If we may regard religion as a relation 
between God and man, God being the object, and man the subject, of 
religious experience, the subjective element has, in the last 150 years, 
grown to such proportions that it has in many cases swallowed up the 
objective element altogether. Professor J. S. Huxley in Religion 
Without Revelation (which might, with no touch of irony, be called 
“Religion without God”) actually describes God as “‘a creation of the 
human soul (albeit a necessary and fruitful one)”; and this statement, 
though exceptional in its honest plainness, is in fact typical of what 
many people who would not hesitate to call themselves religious really 
think today. As long ago as 1877 T. H. Green said in a famous sermon 
on faith: “God is not something outside and beyond the consciousness 
of him, any more than duty is outside and beyond the consciousness 
of it.” 

According to views like this the spiritual world is a sort of unreal 
projection from what, at any rate to Professor Huxley and the author 
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of the quotation with which I opened this paper, is the only real world 
According to Plato and St. Paul and Dr. More, this actual, phenom: 
enal world is a relatively unreal projection from the spiritual anc 
eternal world. However we attempt to disguise the fact, these twe 
conceptions are diametrically opposed; though much that passes fo» 
religious or theological writing is directed to minimizing or denying 
the opposition. Sooner or later men will have to choose between the 
two. “They cannot,” as Cardinal Newman said so wittily, “go on for: 
ever standing on one leg, or sitting without a chair, or walking wit 
their feet tied.” Which view will ultimately prevail only the future 
can disclose; what is certain is that any religion which is worth seriou: 
discussion is bound up with the old, objective conception. Mankind 
at large will eventually appropriate to itself those other words of 
Newman’s: “Religion, as a mere sentiment, is to me a dream and ¢ 
mockery. As well can there be filial love without the fact of a father. 
as devotion without the fact of a Supreme Being.” 


iE! 


Dr. More, then, asserts uncompromisingly the objective, independ: 
ent reality of God and the spiritual world. If he appears at times, as 
by his use of the word “illusory,” to depreciate the value and impor. 
tance of the actual, phenomenal world in which we live, the appear 
ance is deceptive. On the contrary, no modern philosopher or the 
ologian has worked out a more logical or comprehensive view of th 
relation between the two worlds, or one which assigns a nobler statu 
to matter as the instrument of spirit. Several of the essays in Th 
Catholic Faith bear the marks of a strong reaction from an earlie 
phase, when the writer was tempted to deny all value to “the thing 
which are seen,” and to recommend that “absolute” mysticism o1 
which he now directs so searching a criticism. But in that volume 
and in The Sceptical Approach to Religion, not content with nega 
tive criticism, he offers a positive and inspiring alternative to tha 
“nihilistic” view of the phenomenal world into which all the grea 
mystics, Christian as well as pagan, seem in danger of falling. I 
other words, having escaped the Scylla of what I might call subjec 
tive mysticism, which absorbs God in man, he steers equally clear o 
the Charybdis of objective mysticism, which swallows up both ma 
and the world in God or, still more often, in an impersonal Absolute 
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The principle which enables him to take this middle (and inci- 
dentally orthodox) course is, in one word, teleology, to which, in my 
view, he has given a fuller and nobler meaning than it ever held be- 
fore. I quote his own definition: “Asa philosophical term it properly 
signifies that, in a process of change or evolution, the end is related to 
the beginning as the aim of a conscious agent.” In the same passage 
he remarks that it is often, and less properly, taken to signify merely 
that such a process, “by some inner force of chance or fatality, comes 
to a conclusion.” Beside this I would set, for completeness, the open- 
ing sentences of the essay on “The Eucharistic Sacrament”: “The 
sacramental idea, I take it, is a distinguishing note of Western religion 
generally, and more particularly of Christianity. It rests ultimately 
upon a dualistic conception of the world, in accordance with which 
matter and spirit are essentially distinct yet mutually interdependent. 
It implies on the one side that matter can be indefinitely adapted to 
Spiritual uses, and on the other side that spirit requires now and, so 
far as our knowledge and imagination reach, will always require the 
aid of some sort of corporeal instruments. It points to a divine purpose 
unfolding itself in a continuous process wherein the stuff of existence 
is miraculously transmuted into an ever finer medium of order and 
beauty and righteousness and joy. And in this scheme it holds that 
men are called to play a subordinate part under the eye of the supreme 
Artificer, and that their every act, even the least, may be dedicated to 
this end.” 

It is a pity that one is constrained, even momentarily, to cloud and 
dilute so clear and powerful a statement by comment and explanation; 
but the obligation, in such a paper as this, cannot well be evaded. And, 
first, it is of the utmost importance that the distinction which Dr. 
More draws between a true and a pretended teleology should be more 
generally recognized and more constantly kept in mind. The cause 
of religious and philosophical truth is by nothing so hampered and 
retarded as by the use in controversy of ambiguous terms, which each 
disputant employs in his own sense without pausing to consider 
whether his opponent attaches the same meaning to them. Some con- 
troversialists, it is to be feared, are not above taking advantage of this 
equivocation, in order to recommend to superficial readers opinions 
which would be rejected with horror if their true import were real- 
ized, or to claim agreement where no real agreement has been reached, 
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saying: “Peace, peace; when there is no peace.” Religion itself is, um 
fortunately, as we have already seen, one such equivocal term, bein; 
used in quite different senses (but with equal freedom and unction 
by those who believe in God and by those who do not. But of all am 
biguous words the most ambiguous and the most popular is “evolu 
tion”; and seeing that the phrase “evolution of religion” is one of th 
cant phrases of the day, we should be peculiarly on our guard, when 
ever we hear or read it, against the multitude of warring conception 
which lurk beneath its placid and soothing appearance. 

In the Sceptical Approach to Religion Dr. More is largely con 
cerned to show that the Platonic teleology and the teleology of th 
development of Hebraism can be combined to form a rational anc 
consistent theory of the evolution of religion; a theory, moreover, i 
which both members of that tricky phrase retain their full and prope: 
significance. To put it plainly, the propositions that he offers for ou: 
belief are these: that there is a personal and righteous God; that he 1 
the efficient cause, the Creator of the universe; that he created anc 
governs it (so far as is possible) in accordance with “the everlasting 
unshakable canons of goodness and justice and beauty and righteous 
ness and holiness,”’ which are the Ideas. So much, Dr. More claims 
is pure Platonism. Further, from the history of Israel we learn tha 
God, by a process of genuine evolution toward a clearly foreseen end 
gradually revealed himself to mankind; and that that evolutio1 
reached its pre-ordained te/os in the incarnation of God in Jesu 
Christ. Such, in its final form, is Dr. More’s philosophy of religiot 
and, incidentally, of history. It is certainly an inspiring and imposins 
theory; but is it finally tenable? 

Many scholars, it must be said, perhaps a majority, will reject Dr 
More’s version of Platonism; though that, it need hardly be added 
does not affect the validity of the opinions which he, rightly o 
wrongly, ascribes to Plato. However, the question, considering th 
great authority of Plato’s name, is more than an academic one; and: 
word must be said about it. It would, I suppose, be universally ad 
mitted that Plato at one period of his life, at least when he wrote Th 
Laws, did hold a plainly theistic philosophy of the universe. Bu 
whereas Dr. More maintains that this philosophy was the legitimate 
if not inevitable, result to which his whole intellectual developmen 
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had tended from the first, the received view is rather that Platonism 
attained, as it were, its apogee in the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic, where we find, not a personal God, but an impersonal Idea 
of Good, on the throne of the universe. The indisputable theism of the 
later period is then attributed to a failing of Plato’s powers; in fact, 
to senile decay. Dr. More’s retort is that such a view merely begs the 
whole question, in the interests of a monistic theory which its advo- 
cates have learned from other sources and brought with them to the 
study of Plato. It is only fair to add that on this point Dr. More seems 
to have the support of Professor A. E. Taylor—perhaps the greatest 
of living Platonists, as he is certainly one of the greatest of living 
philosophers—if we may judge from the introduction to his transla- 
tion of the Laws. 


IV 


There we may leave the matter to consider briefly one part of 
Plato’s theology which Dr. More accepts but which the Christian 
church has, we must say, unmistakably rejected : the qualifying clause, 
namely, that God rules in accordance with the Ideas, “‘so far as is pos- 
sible.” On this, as on all other important questions, Dr. More’s lan- 
guage, unlike that of most modern philosophers, is perfectly plain and 
unambiguous. “Something,” he says, “in this mingled sphere of gene- 
sis is present besides the artistry of God, something that unmistakably 
mars the imitation of the perfect pattern. And that tertium quid seems 
not to be a spirit of evil, as the Persians and Manichaeans thought of 
it, who consciously and deliberately strives in opposition to the divine 
Artificer,’ but a sort of blind inertia in things, ‘‘a substratum of dis- 
orderly, or unordered, motion out of which God by the persuasion of 
reason wrought an ordered cosmos.” It is true that Dr. More is here 
only describing Plato’s answer to the question of the origin of evil; but 
he makes it abundantly clear that the answer is also his own, so far as 
he is prepared to offer one. In other words, he is at least disposed to 
admit the existence in the universe of something which God did not 
make, and is unable wholly to master; and this is to deny the attributes 
of infinity and omnipotence which Christian theologians have unani- 
mously ascribed to God. I am no theologian, and I am quite incompe- 
rent to meet Dr. More in argument on these tremendous problems; 
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but in a paper on his religious philosophy it would be disingenuous to 
slur a point on which he has taken up a position that is manifestly at 
variance with the theological tradition of Christendom. 

And here I must bring this exposition to a close. It is far indeed 
from being either complete or systematic; but it is not, I trust, mislead- 
ing in essentials. There is one thing, however, which it has necessarily 
failed to convey; and that is the diffused light, if I may so describe it, 
which a chastened religious imagination throws over all Dr. More’s 
writings on these high themes, and which makes them utterly differ- 
ent, as it seems to me, from all contemporary writings on the same top- 
ics. He is not a professional philosopher, like Professor A. E. ‘Taylor 
or the late Dr. Caird. He is not, on the other hand, a trained the- 
ologian like the late Bishop Gore. He isa man of letters and a thinker, 
who has been irresistibly drawn to deal with the profoundest problems 
of philosophy and theology; and he has brought to bear on them, not 
only a clear and powerful intellect, but an imagination enriched with 
the spiritual discoveries recorded in all, or nearly all, the great litera- 
tures of the world, oriental as well as European. Hence he has acquired 
a unique grasp of what he has himself called “the eternal verities of 
the spirit,” and to express those verities he has at command a style 
which is austerely logical, and yet charged with the overtones of in- 
tense but rigidly controlled emotion. To illustrate these qualities ] 
will transcribe, in conclusion, a single sentence from the essay on “The 
Church” in The Catholic Faith: “No, for our growth and sanity ir 
religion we must have something to supply what the inner light wil 
not afford to the isolated souls of men, something to make us conscious 
of our citizenship in the communion of the saints, to supplement ou1 
limited intuition with the accumulated wisdom of the race, and in out 
moral perplexities to fortify the individual conscience with the au 
thority of ancient command, some agent to present before our eyes if 
consecrated forms the everlasting drama of the divine condescensior 
and to force upon our understanding the symbolism of these transien 
phenomena and the spiritual potentialities of this material world, some 
organ to express our wavering faith in an abiding creed and to help u: 
utter our common instinct of praise and prayer in the beauty of holi 
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SONG FOR SUMMER 
By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


HESE things are good, 
Coolness of running water, 
Silver of heavy dew, 

Wind in the tops of pine trees, 
Wayside chicory blue. 


These things are good, 
Gardens all abloom, 
Swallows in circling flight, 
Cicadas droning at noon 
And long twilight. 


These things are good, 
How suddenly they go! 
Spider webs on the grass, 
Corn stalks all ina row, 
So must the season pass, 
Red leaf and snow! 
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WHY I REMAINED A PRESBYTERIAN 
IN CANADA 


By JOHN McNAB 
M. INTRODUCTION to Canadian church union began 


in a conversation on an Atlantic liner. The speaker was 

Dr. James Woodsworth, superintendent of Methodist 
missions in western Canada. ‘The doctrinal basis of union,” said 
this veteran, “is a most remarkable document. The articles of its 
creed are so stated that the Calvinist claims they are Calvinistic and 
the disciples of Arminius claim them to be Arminian.” His audi- 
ence was a group of Old Country Presbyterian ministers who had 
come to bid us farewell. These shook their heads. Young students 
as we were, his description started in our minds a note of interroga- 
tion. Something in the dread uncertainty of that doctrinal hodge- 
podge at least taught me to be cautious. As time passed I discovered 
that other difficulties besides the doctrinal were to enter in. Finally 
the conviction grew that I could not become a participant in the 
proposed merger of churches. 

The request of the editor of CHRISTENDOM that I write a short 
statement of the reasons why we opposed church union in Canada 
and favored the continuance of the Presbyterian church stirs me 
with both apprehension and pleasure. Apprehension lest my friends 
in the United church may misunderstand. But as Philip Gibbs in an 
ecstasy of relief penned his Now It Can Be Told when the censor- 
ship lifted, so I accepted with alacrity the opportunity to give in 
simple, unvarnished fashion the reasons why with others I felt jus- 
tified in opposing the proposed organic union of the Presbyterian 
church with the Methodist and Congregational churches. This 
apologia for Presbyterian non-concurrents while registering my 
own personal convictions is not necessarily confined to myself. Such 
convictions are shared with a great number, who feel like myself 
justified in maintaining our stand. Indeed, if I had good reason in 
1925 for remaining Presbyterian, the shape that things have taken 
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in the years since has confirmed in my mind the reasonableness of 
my attitude. 

Since 1875 Canada has had only one Presbyterian church. Ger- 
man, Huguenot, Welsh, English, Irish and Scotch Presbyterians 
were welded into a unity at that time. The half century after re- 
union was a brilliant epoch in the history of Presbyterianism. 
Ninety thousand members comprised the total communicants when 
reunion was consummated at Montreal. Under the leadership of 
Dr. James Robertson we won a large place on the western prairies. 
Our colleges became great vital forces in the national life. Missions 
were founded and the missionary spirit was unleashed. All over 
Canada strategic churches were built in great and smaller cities. 
Presbyterianism by the quality of its clerical and lay leadership held 
an honored and influential point of vantage even transcending its 
numerical count. By 1925 the membership was over 400,000. The 
Presbyterian church had forged to the front to become the largest 
of all Protestant communions in Canada. 


I 


My resumé of the history of the union movement with Meth- 
odism and Congregationalism must be brief. Who originated this 
movement has always been a cause of argument. Co-operation on 
the large frontiers of our dominion had been planned in 1899 to 
save men and money. Principal Patrick of Manitoba College in an 
unauthorized and purely personal statement before the Methodist 
conference of 1902 hoped the hour would arrive when both churches 
would be one. Methodism mistakingly accepted this as a definite 
advance from the entire front of Presbyterianism. Immediately 
they appointed a committee to explore union and so informed the 
Presbyterian officials. 

Reciprocal action followed in the next general assembly. But it 
was rather seriously challenged. No practical action without com- 
plete unanimity was definitely promised the group who hesitated. 
Not only so, but the whole matter at that moment was regarded as 
exploratory. As matters began to assume a shadowy outline, the 
negotiating committee of Congregationalists, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians felt that union should embrace the Baptist and Episcopal 
churches. Both Anglicans and Baptists declined the overtures. 
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From the year 1910 onward, the conduct of those favoring union 
is open to censure. Petty politics were dragged into this momentous 
issue. This was the year that the church union proposals were first 
presented to the general assembly for consideration. Lest the debate 
disturb congregations, no more than one hour was permitted for dis- 
cussion of the whole matter after due presentation. Undoubtedly 
this was a blunder as suspicions were aroused that this railroading 
through of the measure was not without a cause. 

In the years 1910-11 the question was submitted to the member- 
ship in the three negotiating churches. Congregationalism in all 
Canada had a total membership of less than ten thousand in 1910 
and the ratio in favor of union was about 7 to 2. Methodism rolled 
up the largest percentage of voters and gave a favorable expression 
of 7 to 1. The Presbyterian people from the beginning displayed an 
intense opposition, even when union was not regarded as a practical 
issue. Those favoring union in the 1911 vote were 113,000, and 
50,000 opposed union. This vote represented about 38 per cent of 
the Presbyterian membership. The next assembly said that, “In 
view of the extent of the minority... [it] believes that by further 
conference and discussion practically unanimous action can be se- 
cured.” ‘These hopes were negatived when the results of the second 
vote were announced in 1915. The opposition vote to union had 
jumped almost 50 per cent, while the vote in favor remained sta- 
tionary. It stood 73,000 opposed and 113,600 in favor. A ruthless 
attempt was made in the following year’s assembly to push union. 
But in 1917, the assembly, noting that division was imminent, agreed 
to a truce until after the World War. 

The events of the period immediately preceding union, 1921- 
1925, are perhaps of all the most difficult to understand. Church 
union was once more the piéce de résistance of the assembly. A 
majority decided to go forward to organic union “as expeditiously 
as possible.” Strangely enough, despite the lapse of time, the people 
were not again consulted. Fear prompted this decision. The man 
on the street was conscious of a stiffening of opposition toward or- 
ganic union proposals. Some unionists joined the opponents of 
union in clamoring for another vote to ascertain the minds of the 
people. The previous vote was stale. This vote was nine years old 
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when the church union bill was introduced to parliament. Such 
tactics alienated numbers who in their hearts were favorable to 
union. Principal D. M. Gordon, of Queen’s University, then a 
prominent unionist, urged that another vote should be taken before 
parliament took action. 

Dr. D. R. Drummond, of Hamilton, one of those stellar preach- 
ers much beloved within the ranks of the church, came forward 
in 1923 with a “Way of Peace.”” Drummond was a unionist, and was 
regarded as the coiner of the phrase ‘“‘as expeditiously as possible.” 
Besides, he was chairman of the General Board. His proposal was 
a federal council. Each church was to retain its own identity and 
plans were outlined for the merging of church papers and certain 
publications. Lines of consolidation were suggested which some 
day might lead to a unanimous desire for organic union. Canada 
has had several vital interdenominational enterprises but there has 
never been a federal council. Drummond won much sympathy 
from the working ministers, but very little from the officials. The 
assembly declared that it had no time then to consider alternatives. 
Church union must press on. From that hour Drummond was 
labeled an anti-unionist. 

The enabling act to be presented to parliament saw the light of 
day in 1922. The Presbyterian assembly was not granted a glimpse 
of this bill until the Methodist conference swallowed it hook, line 
and sinker. It had been drawn up by union lawyers only, and should 
possibly have been forwarded to Presbyterian courts without hav- 
ing first been stamped with the imprimatur of Methodism. Only 
a short time prior to the Methodist gathering, Presbyterians had 
been in assembly. 

More important is the fact that the enabling act was coercive and 
made no adequate provision for minorities. It tore away the right 
of those Presbyterians who wished to continue their form of polity 
and doctrine and desired to be known as The Presbyterian Church 
of Canada. Everybody was to be merged into the United church, 
ala Hitler. Then once compelled by parliament to enter, later they 
might decide to vote themselves out. A blind mendicant could see 
that religious freedom was a misnomer under such a bill. Although 
the minority was to share in the allotment of general property, the 
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bill provided no ratio for those in a congregation who found them- 
selves homeless under the provisions of the bill. We are not here 
raising the question of a church where the vote might be 100 to 12, 
but a vote like St. Andrew’s, Brantford, of 235 for union and 234 
against. There were plenty of Methodist churches to accommodate 
such Presbyterian unionists as found themselves in the minority, 
but few of these willingly chose such a domicile. In towns and 
villages, however, it became not a matter of choice but of necessity. 

Never in the Canadian parliament and legislatures of this gen- 
eration had there been witnessed such persistent and bitter lobbying. 
The first legislatures approached were in western Canada, where 
one risked his political life to oppose the act. In Manitoba, how- 
ever, the leader of the opposition and the attorney general both de- 
clared that, if they felt that this was to be the final form, they would 
suggest amendments. 

Never in Canadian history, except once under the French regime, 
had there been a bill presented to parliament that actually denied 
the right of any person to worship in his own religious faith and call 
his church by whatever name he chose. (The reunion of Presby- 
terian churches in 1875 had allowed any church not wishing to 
enter to continue its own existence and call itself by the name it 
cherished.) Parliament made some amendments. First blood was 
drawn at the Ontario legislature when the bill was introduced in 
April, 1924. An amendment was carried in the committee stage 
challenging the whole principle of the bill and directing a re-draft- 
ing that would preserve the identity of all minorities of the three 
negotiating churches. The unionists then withdrew the bill. 

Most significant was the vote in the Ontario legislature by de- 
nominations. Anglicans and Presbyterians gave heavy majorities 
against the church union bill. Only one Methodist opposed it, but 
he was a valiant fighter. An avalanche of telegrams landed upon 
the members. The Christian Guardian, official organ of Method- 
ism, in an editorial threatened the political life of all who had voted 
for justice and freedom. The venom was unrestrained. Let me 
quote: “If our Anglican friends persist in their opposition . . . 
there is nothing for it but a political struggle.” “At present, there 
is a prospect of one of the liveliest religious controversies being 
thrown into the political arena and fought to a finish at the next 
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election.” The Hon. W. F. Nickle, attorney general for Ontario, 
was called throughout this editorial an Anglican, whereas he had 
always been and still is a Presbyterian. 

Throughout this period the Presbyterian Church Association as- 
sumed the conduct of battle for the opposition. This group was 
organized in 1916 to preserve the interests of all who were anxious 
to continue as Presbyterians. Laymen’s associations and women’s 
organizations sprang into being. The unionists established a pub- 
licity bureau and launched tons of union literature on the public. 
The unionist campaign director, in an official communication to 
unionist groups, twice designated those opposing union as, “the 
enemy.’ Then we must not forget that the entire administration in 
the head offices of Methodism and Presbyterianism were instant in 
season and out of season in advancing union. 

The bitterest chapters of the struggle for legislation were written 
at Ottawa in the federal parliament and at Toronto and Quebec 
in the provincial legislatures. Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
the prime minister, was an uncompromising Presbyterian. The 
leader of the conservatives, Hon. Arthur Meighen, was an intense 
unionist. One significant amendment carried in private bills com- 
mittee and referred the entire question of the constitutionality of the 
act to the supreme court of Canada. Unionists howled with derision. 
They had asked for legislation and were promised litigation. An- 
other sandstorm of petitions and telegrams swept down upon the 
members. This amendment was deleted on the final ballot. But 
Mr. Mackenzie King carried a rider to the act, which questions 
the competence of parliament to pass the legislation in its entirety. 

Out of the federal houses of parliament came two very important 
concessions. The first was the provision for voting at any time dur- 
ing the six months prior to date set for union. Presbyterians rejoiced 
that the act was so amended that they could never be considered to 
have entered the United church. Parliament refused to pass so un- 
British an enactment as that drawn up by the unionists. The second 
provision called for a vote by ballot and a period of two weeks was 
granted so that weather conditions might not hinder participants at 
the poll. The stage was now set for the final tug-of-war. 


1See Church Union in Canada, by C. E. Silcox, in CurisreNpom, Winter Number, 


1936, pp. 472-3. 
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II 

The reasons which caused many of us to remain within the fold 
of Presbyterianism were varied. Leading opponents of union dif- 
fered among themselves, but found common ground in their desire 
to preserve the identity and continue the distinctive contribution of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada. Our history from the early 
beginnings in Nova Scotia and Quebec demonstrated to me that the 
same missionary spirit of our people conjoined with an aggressive 
educational policy had placed features in the forefront of our na- 
tion’s religious outlook that required constant emphasis. Presbyte- 
rians had been the most active of all in promoting a democratic 
spirit, in its highest sense, throughout both church and state in 
Canada. Many may not have had this historical outlook but they 
felt these vital strains running through a living church, which God 
had blessed. Both training and temperament separated us from the 
other uniting churches. Although such distinctions were ignored 
yesterday, these are friction points in the United church today. 

Those of us who constituted the younger generation in the minis- 
try were deeply alarmed when we became conscious of the fact that 
union did not necessarily mean unity. I discovered in the struggle 
that a world of difference lies between church union and Christian 
unity. Dr. J. Fort Newton, whom no one can accuse of sectarianism, 
has stated the distinction between union and unity in masterly 
fashion. “Joined a group at noon today,” he writes, “to discuss the 
problem of Christian union, by which they seemed to mean Church 
Union—a very different thing. But it was only talk. Men are not 
ready for it and the time is not ripe. Nor can it be hastened. Still 
less will it come by erasing all historical loyalties in one indistin- 
guishable blue of ambiguity. If it is artificial, it will be superficial. 
It must come spiritually and spontaneously, else it will be a union, 
not of the church, but of the churchyard. Dicker and deal suggest 
a horse-trade. No, our fathers parted in passion; in passion we must 
come together. It must be a union, not of compromise, but of com- 
prehension.” Had Fort Newton been summarizing the weaknesses 
of union in Canada, his rapier-like thrusts would have unbared the 
lack of true unity in almost every step of the way. Although aware 


of the seething opposition within the rank and file, unionists blindly 
brushed aside the opposition. 
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I was deeply disappointed in the doctrinal basis of union. The 
vagueness and uncertainty of the articles affrighted many Presby- 
terians who were accustomed to strong creeds. There was no line- 
up of fundamentalists versus liberalists in this regard. Quite as 
large a ratio of both types entered as opposed union. My own re- 
action began, as I have stated in the first paragraph, in my student 
days. ‘The weakness of the document is largely due to the manner in 
which it was born. The committee lifted two doctrinal statements, 
one from Scotland and the other from the United States, and for- 
mulated their points of agreement. Hence a pallid, anemic and 
uncertain doctrinal statement came to birth, which I could not ac- 
cept. Something that was neither fish, flesh nor good red herring. 
Like many others I rejected this compromise. This doctrinal basis 
was a great disappointment outside the Canadian churches. Theo- 
logians had fondly hoped that such a movement in the twentieth 
century might at least make a heroic attempt at a restatement of 
Christian doctrine. Others had expected a bold outline of the 
church’s position on social reconstruction. Neither of these was 
born. As Morrow and Silcox admit in the only adequate books on 
church union in Canada, the doctrinal committee did not overwork. 
The protagonist of union in his two articles in CHRISTENDOM ad- 
mits that the United church’s greatest need today is a vital theology. 

Practically every group of Presbyterians was battling for reli- 
gious liberty. I joined Dr. Ephraim Scott, afterwards moderator, 
in demanding the privilege to exercise my own right in the choice 
of a denomination. The enabling act would have deprived every 
Presbyterian of that right by committing us into the United church, 
had not parliament inserted certain amendments. As sons of Cove- 
nanters we refused to be downed by a majority who even questioned 
our name. We insisted on our right to continue the historic church 
and worship according to the dictates of conscience. The golden 
rule with its ethical implications was never once applied by the 
majority who railroaded church union. 

Many feared, as I certainly did, that Presbyterian polity would 
be seriously curtailed in a church that was top-heavy with officials. 
When all the secretaries, assistant secretaries and field secretaries 
gathered into the stronghold of Wesley Building there was quite a 
gallant little army. Canadian Methodism had always been noted 
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for hierarchical tendencies. And in several respects the polity was: 
undoubtedly Methodist. The polity of the United church is such} 
that it is really governed by a sub-executive, largely composed of 
officials, throughout the two-year period that must elapse between. 
the meetings of their general council. 

The settlement committee as outlined in the union proposals con-. 
stituted a stumbling block. Asa Presbyterian I believed in the right 
of call by congregation. Methodist exchange of pulpits in Canada 
had been a kind of pussy-in-the-corner affair. A went to C, B 
went to A, C went to B. This system and the Presbyterian call sys- 
tem, with the Methodist system ascendant, were both to work inside 
union. What those opposing union feared in this respect has ac- 
tually taken place. One of the largest United churches (formerly 
Presbyterian) in Toronto called a minister from Alberta two years 
ago. The call was regular. But the president of the Toronto con- 
ference and a head office secretary instructed this minister that he 
could not come. There must be an interchange. This minister took 
the bit in his teeth and replied that despite what obstacles they 
placed in the way he would come, even if it meant the establishment 
of an independent church. He was Presbyterian enough to believe 
ina call. Conference officials bowed. 

‘This is the only church that has ever been made in Canada,” 
was a statement made in a unionist pamphlet. This piece of litera- 
ature was so much ridiculed by opponents of union on public plat- 
forms that it was quickly withdrawn. Nevertheless, this constitutes 
one of the points where, as Presbyterians, we differ from a weak 
conception of the Christian church that is current in our generation. 
Mr. Silcox undoubtedly entertains this pragmatic conception of a 
church that emerges and changes to suit different periods in history. 
Such a church is a man-made or man-created institution. Presbyte- 
rians in the struggle laid down their solemn belief that the church 
is the fiat of Almighty God. It must be begotten by the Holy Spirit. 

I was among those who opposed church union believing Presby- 
terianism to be the closest approximation to the New Testament 
form of church. We look back to Calvin, Melville and Knox as the 
leaders who restored the Presbyterian system at the Reformation 
We felt that the people had a large share in the polity, and that for 
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us to change to something that was constituted by a blending of 
opposite systems caused doubts and opposition. One can scarcely be 
accused of sectarianism because of faith in one’s own form of church 
government. Kagawa of Japan was asked by a unionist reporter in 
Toronto why he was a Presbyterian. That well-known Christian 
replied, “Because I think that the principles of Presbyterianism 
are more discernible in the early church, as regards both doctrine 
and polity, than those of any other denomination that has since taken 
form.” Many of us resisted union, feeling that Presbyterianism had 
still a vital contribution to make to the religious life of the dominion 
and the Kingdom of God. 

A great argument for union was the economic argument. “Pre- 
vent overlapping and save men and money,” it was argued. Many 
missionary-minded members of our congregations were converted 
to union tenets, believing that it would work out in this way. Allied 
with the economic argument was the urge on the basis of expediency. 
“The west wants it,” was the cry. “If you do not accept it you will 
lose the west.” It is quite true that the west and our northern fron- 
tier had many co-operative charges. Nevertheless, many experi- 
enced observers felt that the expediency arguments were over- 
worked, and that overlapping could not be cured by union. 

There were many lesser causes of irritation throughout the con- 
flict. Dr. Chown’s speech voicing his hopes that the new church 
would be a powerful religio-political organization was a faux pas. 
He denied afterwards that he had so spoken. Unfortunately, he had 
also written a pamphlet which carried the same message. Dr. 
Chown was the great superintendent of Methodism, and his pro- 
nouncement carried as much weight as the voice of a cardinal. Dr. 
Chown’s suggestion sent a shudder of apprehension through all 
thinking Canadian Protestants. In one Toronto church a unionist 
doctor of divinity in debate exclaimed “The United church will get 
the cream of the people,” and an angular scintillating Presbyterian 
flashed back, “It will be the whipped cream.” These miserable 
bickerings have been of incalculable harm to the religious life of 
our dominion. More than one generation may pass before the 
tragedy is lived down. 
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If we had good reasons for opposing the idea of organic union in | 
1925, other reasons have been added since. A graph plotted to show: 
the opposing votes against union would reveal an abrupt leap. 
Fifty thousand Presbyterians registered their convictions against 
union in 1911, and this increased to 73,000 in 1915. There were 
113,000 who voted against union in the final poll, and when the 
membership was reported by congregations, 154,000 were found 
to have identified themselves with the Presbyterian church which 
still carried forward the Blue Banner of the Covenant. The vote 
for union was 114,000. But one must be just and declare that there 
were many churches which entered union without taking or record- 
ing their votes. What really hurts is that successive moderators of 
the United church have toured Great Britain and the United States 
with a stock paragraph in their speeches which declares that the 
Presbyterian church went into union. Never! 4 portion of Presby- 
terianism went in. The Presbyterian Church in Canada exists today 
with 180,000 members. 

Many Presbyterian minorities were left without church build- 
ings. Many churches were left without ministers. Picture theaters, 
halls, banks, barns and schools were utilized. Middle-class and 
working peoples worshiped under almost unbelievable conditions 
without grumbling. Anglicans and Baptists threw Sunday school 
halls wide open to our people. We have to confess that the great 
United church treated our homeless people cruelly. In many places 
where they could conveniently have sold one of their churches to us 
they refused to do so. Churches were turned into gasoline stations or 
factories rather than allowed to accommodate us. Two central 
churches in Winnipeg, St. Stephen’s and Broadway Methodist, 
were for sale. Broadway Methodist was sold to our First church 
but afterwards the deed of sale was retracted. To find ministers of 
the right caliber was an even more difficult problem. Of the minis- 
ters who came to us from other lands, quite a number proved to be 
wanderers and misfits. But many Old Country men and Canadians 
who returned from the United States, filled the vacant pulpits with 
the same devotion that had marked Canada’s Presbyterian ministry. 

Canada has more local churches today than before union. The 
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United church has lost the ideals on overlapping which it so loudly 
proclaimed. Overlapping exists in every city and many towns. Part 
of this cannot be overcome because human nature is stubborn. Some 
of the overlapping is inexcusable. Port McNicoll is the eastern 
Canadian Pacific Railway port on Georgian Bay. There are 500 
inhabitants, some of whom are Roman Catholic. After the union 
vote a Presbyterian church was the sole Protestant church caring 
for the community. In a neighboring village the only church was 
dismantled and the materials transported to Port McNicoll for a 
second Protestant church. Instances cannot be multiplied in this 
article, but former Methodist and former Presbyterian churches, 
now both United churches, are existing side by side without even a 
dream of coalition. Is this union? Let us be candid. The United 
church has become another denomination or sect, and is in danger 
of becoming the most bitter of all sectarians. 

Interchurch co-operation and fellowship received a solar plexus 
blow by the forcing of union. Joint enterprises experienced a slow- 
ing down ora halt. The Missionary Education Movement in which 
Anglicans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists and Presby- 
terians had participated, passed completely out of existence. The 
Lord’s Day Alliance, the Bible Society, religious education coun- 
cils and temperance federations have found the warm springs of 
their support drying up. The Social Service Council had almost 
passed out of existence in 1934, but an energetic and efficient secre- 
tary has applied the pulmotor with recuperative effects. In general, 
apathy toward all inter-denominational enterprises prevails. 

Despite the provisions of the parliamentary act, litigation has 
been common. Two important decisions have received dominion- 
wide attention. These were given in the Salt Springs, Nova Scotia, 
case, where by an unexpected second vote the unionists tried to re- 
verse a Presbyterian congregation’s previous vote not to enter the 
union, and the Jessie Gray case, where the United church claimed a 
legacy left to the Presbyterian Church in Canada. In both cases, 
the United church lost, although they were brought to the supreme 
court of Canada, and one of them to the privy council. As Mr. Jus- 
tice Orde stated in another case, the Presbyterian church on the 
tenth of June, 1925, divided into two streams. One went into the 
waters of the United church, and the other carries forward the faith 
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and polity of Presbyterianism as reunited in 1875. Our legal ex-- 
penses for litigation have run into six figures. 

So we carry on. Let no one imagine that we consider our Pres- : 
byterian church to be perfect. These years have been years of’ 
struggle. Several valued leaders in church courts left us to enter’ 
union. Wire-pulling and ecclesiastical manipulation have been all 
too common in our presbyteries and assemblies. A church that is: 
torn asunder is not healed in a day. Congregations have suffered 
everywhere. Often men who were prominent in the union war 
within Presbyterianism were elected afterwards to honorable posi- 
tions in the local congregations. Leaders who fought bitterly are 
seldom the men to carry forward the reconstruction work of the 
Kingdom. Others were out-and-out Presbyterian without under- 
standing the term Christian. Men who fought against their min- 
isters in 1925 continue to fight. Such is the aftermath of a church 
war. Dr. Archibald Fleming of St. Columba’s, London, said before 
the assembly of the Church of Scotland: “The civil war within the 
Canadian Presbyterian church for bitterness, intensity and tragic 
acrimony has had no parallel since the Scottish disruption in 1843. 
The melancholy thing is that all this un-Christian strife has been 
going on in the name of Christian unity. And without doubting 
their good motives, it is permissible to question the statesmanship 
of those who in this sacred name have engineered so lamentable a 
disruption.” 


Yah 


THE END OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT 
iene [elo e DG NORE 
E- twenty years the subject of peace has been the most com- 


manding theme of civilized conversation, of serious litera- 

ture, of statesmanly eloquence. While the World War was 
still going on, peace plans were being laid. And since the Armi- 
stice mankind has thought of nothing so much as of peace. Or- 
ganizations for the promotion of peace have sprung up in countless 
number and endless variety. President Ernest H. Wilkins, of Ober- 
lin college, listed one hundred regular peace organizations in the 
United States, another hundred engaged in promotion of peace 
through special committees, and yet another hundred whose pur- 
poses were closely related to the promotion of peace. A similar pro- 
liferation has occurred in other countries. The literate portion of 
mankind has been confronted to the last man with the peace ideal 
and the peace hope in the past two decades. The terrible shock and 
sensation of the war put every man in a mood to listen as soon as the 
guns were silenced. And the world has been listening—the intelli- 
gentsia, the man in the street, and the governments themselves—all 
have been listening to the talk of peace and have been cherishing 
peace as a great and reasonable hope. 


I 


The idealism under the spell of which the war was fought—arti- 
ficial and shallow though it was—lasted longer than the hatreds. 
The hatreds which had been in large measure trumped up to keep 
the fighting going (as the idealism had been trumped up), vanished 
with unexpected suddenness. Germany was received back into the 
family of nations. Her diplomats were on the most easy terms with 
those of her late enemies. Stresemann’s visit to Paris in 1928 to 
sign the Kellogg Pact marked the first time in sixty years that a 
German foreign minister had set foot on French soil. Most of the 
historians in England, America and even France, had reached con- 


clusions concerning the origin of the war which, instead of concen- 
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trating the guilt upon Germany, distributed it among the nations on 
both sides, some even loading the primary and major portion upon 
one or another of Germany’s late enemies. Thus it seemed that the 
conditions were appearing in which the bonds of good will would 
knit together again. 

It was a period of unprecedented blossoming of peace projects. 
Everybody was eager to do something about peace. Such a budding 
of peace plans and peace ideas made the world look like spring. 
Never in history was there such activity, such optimism, such an 
expenditure of diplomatic and intellectual energy. More was done 
explicitly and directly for peace in the years following the great 
war than in the whole previous history of mankind. At last the 
problem of peace was taken seriously. The cynical doctrine of the 
inevitability of war was declared a heresy, and the world turned 
with a will to the task of erecting a temple of peace. 

It is a remarkable structure that was reared. Hardly a year 
passed, up to 1932, which did not witness a substantial addition to 
the peace temple. Consider the record, year by year. In 1916 and 
1917—former President Taft’s crusade in the United States for a 
League to Enforce Peace. 1918—Mr. Levinson’s magazine article 
proposing outlawry of war. 1919—League of Nations organized. 
1920—World Court established. 1921 and 1922—Washington con- 
ference held; hundreds of millions of dollars worth of battleships 
scrapped. 1923—Senator Borah’s resolution toward outlawry of 
war introduced in United States senate. 1924—Geneva Protocol 
adopted by League, rejected by Britain. 1925—Locarno treaties 
signed; Germany joined League. 1926—America’s adherence to 
World Court voted (with unacceptable reservations). 1927—For- 
eign Minister Briand proposes bilateral treaty “outlawing war” be- 
tween France and America; Secretary Kellogg replies with offer 
of multilateral treaty. 1928—Peace Pact signed in Paris. 1929— 
Peace Pact ratified and promulgated as the law of the world; Presi- 
dent Hoover and Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald confer; 
Peace Pact invoked in threatened war between Russia and China. 
1930—London Naval Conference began long session. 1931— 
oe oe a ag Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. 

on-recognition promulgated. Virtu- 
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ally every year showed a concrete achievement. The temple of peace 
which for ages had been a dream of prophets and seers was at last 
rising before our eyes, and every nation was bringing votive offer- 
ings to its shrine. 

Since 1932 we witness the violent shaking if not the crumbling 
of the walls of this august structure. The flouting of the League 
and the Pact of Paris by Japan on the Asiatic mainland; followed 
by the Disarmament Conference which began in 1932; followed, 
then, by the vast military project of Italy for the invasion and con- 
quest of Ethiopia, a project conceived and carried out with mag- 
nificent cynicism; followed finally by Germany’s military occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland in violation of the peace treaties as well as of 
the Treaty of Versailles—this sequence of events has been to the 
peace temple like a series of earthquake shocks which, if they have 
not caused the walls to collapse, have certainly put out the sacred 
flame and overturned the altar. 


IT 


The past four years have put the world in a mood wholly differ- 
ent from that which had been dominating it ever since the Armi- 
stice. Many now see nothing but the ashes of their hopes where the 
temple of peace once stood. It is difficult for the most optimistic to 
keep their faith. All of us are humbled; all confess our confusion. 
The questions which as peace advocates we formerly debated in 
sectarian heat no longer interest us. Pro-League and anti-League 
labels no longer have meaning. The controversy over sanctions has 
become sterile. Partisanship has melted away. We are all one in 
a common humiliation and extremity. 

It is not alone disappointment with which we have to contend 
but a certain bitter sense of helplessness. All our arguments for 
peace have been won. Another war, everybody says, would destroy 
civilization. Yet the nations go right on preparing for it as though 
they were in the cold grip of some sinister fate which lures them to 
self-destruction. Not only have we won our arguments, but the 
peace movement has actually attained all its goals. ‘There is no 
further project for it to promote. It undertook to secure the con- 
struction of an international political institution to prevent war, and 
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it has achieved its goal in the League of Nations. It set out to secure 
an international judicial tribunal, and it has achieved the World 
Court. It sought to reconstitute international law by making war 
illegal, and it has achieved the Paris Pact. The governments have, 
by and large, done everything the peace movement has asked them 
to do. This is the tragic irony of the peace movement: at the 
moment when it has demonstrated its case, when its principles are 
universally accepted as axiomatic, and when its goals have actually 
been achieved, peace seems less secure than ever before. No more 
cynical wars of aggression were ever fought than the two which are 
now in the unmolested phase of consolidating their conquests. In 
the tensions which now exist among the nations, the assumption uni- 
versally prevails that neither League nor Court nor Pact will re- 
strain them when the inevitable crisis comes. 

Do not the facts challenge us to admit that the peace movement 
has come to an end? And that its end is a blind alley? There is no 
reason why we should not be willing to make such an admission if 
the facts necessitate it. The only way to get out of a blind alley is 
to see it for what it is. We may be disappointed and confused, but 
we are not ready to surrender. It may be that we shall have to pro- 
ject the peace problem in a different dimension from that in which 
we have been trying to deal with it. At any rate, the situation 
strongly suggests that we ask certain questions which we have not 
been accustomed to ask in the past. If we have come to what seems 
like the end of a blind alley, let us inquire how we got into it. How 
did we ever let ourselves imagine that the creation of such institu- 
tions as the League and the Court, and such a treaty as the Pact of 
Paris, would assure the abolition of war? There was a definite 
logic back of this belief. If we can get at that logic we may be able 
to discover wherein it was fallacious. 

We reasoned thus: The peoples of the world all want peace; they 
prefer peace to war. But their governments make war because there 
exist no agencies or institutions competent to take hold of an acute 
international dispute and settle it peacefully before war comes. Let 
us then—so we reasoned—establish the required institutions, under- 
girded with a new international law which forbids war. If we do 
this the governments of the world, backed by the universal hatred 
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of war, will carry their disputes to these impartial tribunals for 
pacific settlement and so wars will cease to be. That has been the 
logic of the peace movement for a full century. 

Where, now, was the fallacy in this reasoning? The fallacy was 
in the premise that war is made by governments, and that govern- 
ments can therefore prevent war. It is upon this premise that the 
whole peace structure—what I have called the temple of peace— 
has been erected. The whole effort of the peace movement was to 
secure from governments the most solemn pledges not to wage war. 
The governments finally gave these pledges in the covenant of the 
League, in the statute of the World Court and in the multilateral 
treaty outlawing war. 

I look back to that August day in 1928 when, as an invited guest, 
I witnessed in the Quai d’Orsay the signing of the Pact of Paris. 
It was a solemn and thrilling experience to see one after another 
of the representatives of the world’s great nations come to the little 
table and afhx their names and the seals of their governments to 
that short treaty of only two articles in which they agreed never to 
go to war again, but to settle all their disputes of whatever nature 
or origin by pacific means alone. The memory of that simple but 
solemn drama will remain with me always. I had done my little 
bit to help bring it about. And I have no doubt as to its fundamental 
significance within the framework in which the peace movement 
was then operating. The Kellogg Pact had become the law of the 
world, and it is my unshaken belief that in a new framework it will 
reappear as a permanent pillar of peace. 

But it is clear now, as it was not then, that, though we cannot re- 
lax in respect to holding governments responsible for peace, they 
cannot alone be held responsible. We now discover that in resting 
our cause upon the pledges of governments we have been resting 
it upon a reed shaken with the wind. Events have driven us to ad- 
mit that governments cannot keep their pledges to abolish war. 
This is true not only in the case of the “good” governments with 
respect to their pledges to stand together against a law-violating 
government, but in the case of the law-violating governments them- 
selves—Japan and Italy and Germany. This is the most serious 
aspect of the present situation. 
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Why is it that our governments are unable to bring to consumma- 
tion the peace hopes of their peoples? Is it because our statesmen 
are hypocritical? Is it because they are perverse? I cannot think so. 
The governments of the world desire the abolition of war just as 
sincerely as do the peoples of the world. Why then do they seem so 
helpless, and why are their efforts futile? The answer is beginning 
to dawn on us. It is because our political governments are not our 
real governments. Our governments are themselves governed. 
There is an invisible government behind our governments—it is our 
economic system. The economic system is vastly more powerful 
than our political system. Our political government is but an in- 
strument, a tool, of economic forces. And these economic forces in- 
herently make for war. Governments may make pledges of peace, 
governments may set up institutions of peace, but these may at any 
time be overthrown by the spirit of war which dwells in the body 
of our capitalistic economy. So long as the nations are in the con- 
trol of an economic order which produces war by its own inherent 
operation, the feeling of helplessness will haunt the governments of 
the world as it now haunts the hearts of the peace workers. 

Our present sense of frustration, then, is due to the fact that our 
governments have proved unequal to the burden which the peace 
movement has laid upon them. We do not need to question their 
high intention, their good will, their sincere desire for peace. We 
do not need to say that they signed their peace pledges with their 
tongues in their cheeks. It is their ability, their competency, their 
relevancy to the thing we ask them to do, in which we have lost 
confidence. They cannot keep the pledges which they have made, 
because they are not their own masters but are themselves caught in 
the toils of a system controlled by forces more powerful than them- 
selves. ‘I'he economic system, we are beginning to see, “holds war 
as the clouds hold lightning.” 

At this point in the analysis it will no doubt be expected by most 
readers that my next step will be to prescribe an economic system 
to take the place of capitalism, a new economic order which will al- 
low governments to make pledges of peace and keep them. That 
expectation must be disappointed. I have my personal ideas about 
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a better economic order, but the purpose of the present writing does 
not make a place for them. It is sufficient if I associate myself in the 
most general way with the modern mind in its pretty well estab- 
lished habit of reading the story of modern wars in terms primarily 
of the economic struggle. The idealism with which we invested the 
world war is now seen as purely decorative rhetoric to cover the 
brute facts of economic motivation. The economic process of capi- 
talism moves inevitably toward war. The search for markets for 
the unconsumable surplus in every country, the closing of the world 
market by “protective” tariffs in every country, the competition for 
raw materials, the manipulation of currencies, and other such char- 
acteristic features of our capitalistic economy inevitably stimulate 
imperialism and virtually spell militarism. So long as the prosperity 
of nations is dependent upon our present economic order their gov- 
ernments are bound to yield to the demand that the centers and 
channels of trade be protected with adequate military preparations. 
The result is, of course, that a mere incident like a maniac’s pistol 
shot, may at any time produce a universal war. 

Plainly, the peace movement which has concentrated its effort 
in a direct attack on war has come to an end. The problem of pre- 
venting war is not primarily the political problem which we 
thought it was; it reaches down into the economic structure of so- 
ciety. Any hope that governments can make peace is a delusion. 
Within the framework of every peace covenant or protocol or pact 
which governments may construct, these governments, acting un- 
der pressure of nationalistic, imperialistic and economic interest, 
will behave in virtually the same fashion as they always behaved 
outside such a framework. This has been demonstrated not only 
repeatedly but cumulatively within the framework of peace which 
has been erected since the war. No promise which the nations have 
made in their peace system has been kept by any nation to its own 
hurt or to the prejudice of its own interest. This holds from the 
disarmament promise in the Treaty of Versailles down to the pres- 
ent fiasco of sanctions. In attaining its objective, the peace move- 
ment has found that it has woven a fabric of more or less empty 
legalisms which are detached from the effective will of the nations. 
The effective will of the nations is in the control of another set of 
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motivations of which the economic is the most immediate and ap- 
parent. 

Our strategy for peace must therefore go deeper and embrace a 
wider scope than the peace movement of the past. It cannot pro- 
ceed in disregard of economic factors. The structure of peace can- 
not stand so long as its foundation rests in an economic order which 
is itself inherently warlike. To say this is not to adopt the Marxian 
doctrine of economic determinism, though as an interpretation of 
society within a capitalistic framework this doctrine is not far from 
true. But as a philosophy of the constitution of man and society I 
must reject this doctrine decisively. If the peace movement of the 
future cannot operate effectively on the political level alone, no 
more can it operate solely on the deeper economic level. Its real 
problem is not to create a new economic system, but to create a new 
cultural order which is capable of sustaining an economic system 
which does not inherently generate war. In our search for a new 
dimension in which to project a new peace movement, our minds 
must not stop short of an adequate orientation. 

To perceive that war is inherent in a laissez faire, profit-moti- 
vated economic system is to discover a fact not about the economic 
system alone, but about Western civilization as a whole. Our politics 
and our economics are ailing because the whole body of our culture 
is afflicted. Economic anarchy is one, but only one, manifestation 
of our cultural chaos. A rational and humane economic system, 
even if it should take root, cannot find in the sands of our atomistic 
cultural order sufficient nourishment to sustain itself as a permanent 
system. Before we can hope for international unity we must dis- 
cover the secret of cultural solidarity. Thus it is as hopeless to try 
to abolish war by reforming the economic system in disregard of the 
necessity of regeneration in the cultural order itself, as it is to try to 


abolish war by securing solemn pledges from governments in dis- 
regard of the economic system. 


IV 


So far, I have made no mention of the supplemental wing of the 
peace movement, consisting of those who, though giving their ar- 
dent and practical cooperation to the general enterprise, have 
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stressed the conception of personal non-coéperation in war. This 
minority group has no doubt acted as a stimulant to the vitality of 
the wider peace movement in a greater degree than orthodox peace 
workers realize. The strategy which flows from their conviction 
lies, indeed, in a different dimension from that in which the politi- 
cal strategy operates. Compared with the position to which our 
present analysis seems to be leading us, the position of non-coépera- 
tion has the advantage of providing the individual with a distinct 
and significant line of action. The Conscientious Objector is able to 
take hold of the war problem at a definite place—that is, in his own 
conscience—and by making a decision once for all, he is freed from 
the frustrations and uncertainties of experimental policies. The 
Conscientious Objector is the only peace advocate whose head is 
held high in the present debacle. The failure of League, Court, 
and Pact is, of course, his failure. None worked more consistently 
for their achievement than he. But he is also pursuing another line 
of attack whose strategy is not invalidated by the crumbling of the 
political peace structure. 

The pacifism of conscientious objection to war may be divided 
into two kinds which, for want of better terms, we may call dog- 
matic and pragmatic, respectively. Dogmatic conscientious objec- 
tion is based upon certain “‘first principles” such as that it is ethically 
wrong to kill a human being, or violently to impose one’s will upon 
a fellow man. It also stresses the conception of war as a method of 
settling disputes between nations, which, being an evil method, can- 
not produce righteous results. The pragmatic Conscientious Ob- 
jector, on the other hand, though recognizing truth in the dogmatic 
position is not so sure of the infallibility of the dogma that he can 
stake his life upon it. His doubt, however, is practically overruled 
by his insight into the imperialistic nature of modern war, its capi- 
talistic motivation and the hypocrisy of every statement of war aims 
in terms of morality or humanitarianism. 

I do not mean, of course, that these two types of Stites do not 
overlap, for they do. But the emphasis of the dogmatic pacifist is 
upon right, regardless of measurable results; while the emphasis of 
the pragmatist involves consequences, and therefore strategy. The 
latter believes that a substantial body of Conscientious Objectors 
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may tip the scales in favor of peace when governments contemplat-. 
ing war face the problem of dealing with such citizens. In addition, 
the pragmatic pacifist believes (as everybody else believes, or at: 
least solemnly asseverates) that another general war will spell the 
doom of civilization, that the victor will go down with the van- 
quished. This being so, he can find no rational defense of his per- 
sonal participation in the suicide of civilization. 

How considerable is the growth of conscientious objection to war 
in the post-war period we have no means of knowing accurately. 
But there can be no doubt that those who hold this position today 
far out-number those who have held it at any previous time. ‘They 
would be the last, however, to claim that their growth in numbers 
is in itself a solution of the war problem. They will be the first to 
recognize that the war problem is a problem of the organic life of 
society and that the peace movement must find a constructive and 
objective system within whose framework the imperative of peace 
is supreme. 


V 


As I look upon the contemporary scene I can see one agency, and 
only one, to which I can give my hand with faith and hopefulness 
that it is able to function on a level deep enough to count effectively 
in this business of getting rid of war. That agency is the Christian 
church. Some other peace movement may emerge. But there is 
none now in the field which stimulates my courage or wakens my 
allegiance. The events of the post-war period, and especially of the 
past four years, the frustration and moral dissolution of the organ- 
ized peace movement, the gathering tensions and threatenings 
among those nations which are still at peace, the terrific armament 
race upon which the nations have embarked, all these, taken in the 
light of our analysis of the dismembered condition of modern civili- 
zation as a whole, unite in convincing me that any direct attack on 
war is futile, that modern war is a symptom rather than a thing in 
itself, and is to be attacked effectively only by concentrating upon 
the conditions which cause and sustain it. 

For many of us who have maintained the contrary view during 
the years it will be painful to make this admission and to reorient 
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our activity accordingly. The conception of peace as a part of the 
total problem of modern culture, a problem which is to be solved 
only by the fundamental processes of religion, seems to push it off 
into a remote realm, diffusing its elements beyond our power to deal 
with them. But though it imposes upon us a more complicated and 
patient procedure than the more superficial view, I see for the pres- 
ent no other course. 

What I would like to get all Christian lovers of peace to envisage 
is the possibility of redirecting their attention from political gov- 
ernments to the Christian church. I do not think the peace move- 
ment has ever really thought of the church as having in its posses- 
sion the secret of world peace. Certainly the church itself has never 
thought of it! This will sound strange both to peace workers and 
churchmen. Have we not recognized the enormous power of the 
churches and done our utmost to mobilize their resources in behalf 
of peace? it will be asked. And have not the churches, especially in 
Anglo-Saxon Christendom, responded with invaluable aid? Both 
questions must be answered with a strong affirmative. The peace 
ideal has at last been inscribed on the church’s banner as one of 
its most imperative public objectives. It would not be too much to 
say that but for the Christian church the peace movement would 
hardly have gathered headway against the powerful secular tradi- 
tion of the inevitability of war. 

But examine carefully the relation of the church to the peace 
movement. It will be seen that it was always taken for granted that 
the effective secret of peace was with the movement, not with the 
church. The church was a supporter, an auxiliary, of the move- 
ment. The idea that the church in its own character and genius is 
inherently an institution of peace has not been discerned, not even 
by the church itself. The peace movement was engaged in erecting 
an international peace structure on the foundation of government 
pledges not to go to war, and the church came forward to help in 
this good work. There was every reason why the church should 
lend its aid to the achievement of such a goal. 

But now that it is apparent that the peace movement has ex- 
hausted itself, what is to become of the high hopes which the 
hearts of men everywhere have cherished as they saw it going on 
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from achievement to yet greater achievement? Who is to gather 
up the fragments of this great enterprise? Who will take up the 
load which the peace movement can no longer carry? The an- 
swer, the only answer, so far as I can see, is that the peace burden 
must be taken up and carried forward by the Christian church. The 
acceptance of this responsibility is logically inevitable, for the 
Christian church is, by self-definition, responsible for the character 
of civilization. 

This answer will, at first blush, exasperate the ardent and militant 
peace advocate. It will seem to put peace a thousand years away. 
It will seem like a counsel of despair, an attempt to escape from 
reality, a symptom of defeatism, a surrender of the social gospel to 
obscurantism. It is quite the contrary. It is a counsel of hope ina 
time of confusion, it is a discovery of reality, it is a confession of 
courage, it is an affirmation of the social gospel in more compre- 
hensive terms. And if it is accepted by those who love peace, they 
will find that the enterprise of orienting the Christian church in its 
responsibility for creating the cultural conditions which will sustain 
peace is even more exciting than working to persuade governments 
to sign covenants, protocols and peace pacts. 


VI 


This conception of the church’s responsibility for peace as part 
of the totalitarian responsibility of Christianity in civilization, 
requires for its fulfillment that a new peace movement shall spring 
up within the church itself. Not in the hundred years of the tradi- 
tional peace movement, and not even in the culminating period of 
these post-war years, has the church been even remotely aware of 
its unique responsibility. It has been content to register the opinion 
of its ministers and members by passing resolutions in favor of 
league, court, or outlawry of war. But this, obviously, is a gesture 
of policy rather than a testimony of the church’s inner character or 
genius. It is not by its polictes that the church will save mankind, 
but by its character—not so much by what it does as by what it is. 

Now the solemn fact is that the Christian church in this matter 
of war and peace is on the side of war. It may say a kind word 
for peace, but what it 7s speaks so loud that mankind cannot hear 
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what it says. In its relation to the peace movement the Christian 
church has made the same kind of contribution as many other re- 
spectable organizations have made—the Rotary Club, for example. 
Like Rotary it has helped to secure peace pledges from govern- 
ments. But it blesses each particular war just as does Rotary. Only 
its blessing counts for infinitely more than does that of any other 
sanction. It was the cloak of sanctity which the Christian church 
threw over war that made German and French and English and 
American Christians go forth to kill one another. They might have 
gone anyhow, without this sanction, but they would have done so 
under profound moral constraint. It is the lack of this moral con- 
straint in Christendom that keeps war going, and it is the church’s 
essential business to generate it. But the church can generate it only 
if it maintains 7ts unique character as the institutional expression of 
the will of the living God, or the social reflection of the mind of 
Christ, or humanity’s highest embodiment of the ideal of the broth- 
erhood of man. The church, however, does not maintain this char- 
acter. It has let itself become the institutional expression of the 
will of a tribal God, the social reflection of the mind of earthly 
kings and sovereignties, and the embodiment of a partial humanity, 
cleft and dismembered by political and economic nationalism and 
racialism. 

The church is insensitive to the degree in which it has sold itself 
to the state and the war system. I do not intend to repeat here the in- 
dictment of the American church for what it did in the late war. 
The sorry tale has been recited so often that my readers know it by 
heart. But I recently had an experience in London which brought 
the realities of the general situation home to my mind with great 
vividness. I was there at the moment of the fall of Addis Ababa. 
In the churches the clergy were preaching on peace, most of them 
excoriating the League and their own government for betraying the 
peace ideal in general and the covenant in particular. A great meet- 
ing was called for Albert Hall on Sunday afternoon to pray for 
peace. With perhaps six thousand others, I was there. Next day I 
walked into Westminster Abbey, and found myself noting particu- 
larly the memorials to great warriors which had been erected in this 
Christian church. I paused, meditating, at the little chapel recently 
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dedicated to General Haig. (I had previously visited St. Paul’s, 
whose pantheon of war heroes, lately enriched with a chapel and 
monument in memory of Lord Kitchener, even excels Westmin- 
ster.) A few steps, and I was standing at the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier. I had been there many times before. And yet I had never 
seen it as I saw it now. I saw it now, for the first time, in a Christian 
church! I read the apotheosis of the soldier which the Christian 
church had caused to be inscribed on the great stone. And standing 
there I wrote it down ona scrap of paper: 
Beneath this stone rests the body 
Or A British WARRIOR 
brought home from France to lie among the most illustrious of the land and 
buried here on Armistice day, 11 November, 1920, in the presence of His 
Majesty King George V, his ministers of state, the chiefs of his forces, and 
a vast concourse of the nation. 
Thus are commemorated the many multitudes who during the Great 
War of 1914-1918 gave the most that man can give, life itself, 
For Gop 
for King and country, for loved ones, home and Empire, for the sacred cause 


of justice, and the freedom of the world. They buried him among the Kings 
because he had done good toward God and toward his house. 


Around the four borders of the stone were inscribed the following 
selections from Scripture: “Unknown and yet well known.” 
“Greater love hath no man than this.” “The Lord knoweth them 
that are his.” “Dying and behold we live.” “In Christ shall all be 
made alive.” 

I shrink from any attempt to characterize or criticize this me- 
morial, for no man not himself an Englishman could be more sensi- 
tive to the valorous suffering of the British people in the war, and 
the national mysticism which hallows the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier. Had I found the memorial anywhere save in a Christian 
church I should have reacted with normal uncritical spontaneity. 
I should not even have questioned the truthfulness of certain state- 
ments of the encomium, nor the relevancy of the great words of 
Scripture. It was the presence of this memorial in a Christian 
church that arrested me. I thought of Ethiopia and the collapse of 
the structure of world peace, I thought of the meeting in Albert 
Hall to pray for peace, and I could not help asking: How can a 
Christian church which without the slightest awareness of incon- 
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gruity glorifies the warrior, bear more than an ordinary secular 
testimony for peace? How can such a church exercise a moral de- 
termination of the character of society at those deep springs of re- 
ligious feeling and insight where the character of society is funda- 
mentally determined? The soldier—every soldier, living or dead, 
known or unknown—is a symbol either of the defeat or of the un- 
finished work of the Christian church. The memorial to the Un- 
known Soldier in a Christian church is both a confession of the 
church’s defeat and a glorification of it. This is the profound eth- 
ical self-contradiction in which our nationalistic Protestantism finds 
itself, in Britain, in all Protestant Europe and in North America. 

A pale analogy of this incongruity would be for the League of 
Nations to erect in its new building at Geneva a monument to Gen- 
eral Badoglio and inscribe upon it an encomium reciting his cour- 
age, his military genius, his devotion to Italy, to King Emanuel 
and to Mussolini, the chief minister of state, and to God. I say this 
would be a pale analogy, for what Christian is there who, on reflec- 
tion, will concede that the League of Nations embodies a higher 
ideal as to God’s universal love and Christ’s all-embracing kingship 
of humanity, than does the Christian church? Or what believer in 
the League is so ardent as to claim for it such preéminence over the 
Christian church? 

It may seem illogical to offer the Christian church as the solution 
of the war problem and straightway to point out how deeply en- 
meshed the church is with the war system, the nationalistic state, 
and the tribalism and racialism which keep war alive. But it is not 
illogical. The thesis that the world’s salvation from war rests 
uniquely with the Christian church, leads logically to the assertion 
that the place for a new peace movement to arise is within the 
church itself. The first objective of such a movement will be not to 
persuade governments to renounce war but to persuade the church 
to excommunicate war. The world can hardly be persuaded to 
orient its economic order and its international order toward peace 
so long as the Christian church continues to bless war and to glorify 
those whose sole claim to glory rests, by the church’s own citation, 
upon no other ground than that they waged war. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
REALISTIC RELIGION 


Creative Society, 4 study of the relation of Christianity to Communism, by JOHN 
Macmurray. Foreword by Sherwood Eddy. Association Press, $1.50. 
REASON AND Emotion, by JOHN Macmurray. D. 4 ppleton-Century Company, $2.00. 
T is doubtful that any author, writing from an avowedly Christian 
standpoint, has hitherto reached so frankly favorable a judgment con- 
cerning orthodox communism as Professor Macmurray. The reader who 
turns to Creative Society confident that his initial prejudices against com- 
munism will here receive a needed religious sanction is doomed to sharp, 
perhaps angry, disappointment. At the same time the communist may 
well be angered at the author’s insistence on the Christian origins and re- 
ligious aspects of Marxism. Evidently then, Creative Society is a stimu- 
lating work, explicitly concerned with controversial material. 

Religion is an affair of persons. It is the fullest expression of reason, 
that is, of human nature. It exists where genuine fellowship among men 
and women is achieved, for it is the universalization of that relationship 
into which men and women enter freely and equally and by which alone 
they can fully become persons. Hence, before such communion can be- 
come real or, at any rate, general, there must be a community which is it- 
self universal in its scope, according full material equality and freedom to 
its members. Now such a community is evidently not present in the mod- 
ern state because of the state’s limited exclusive character, nor under capi- 
talism, because of its denial of material equality. Thus, exploitation re- 
places fellowship, and partial loyalties take from our full stature as men. 
The key concept, then, to Macmurray’s understanding of religion is that 
of personality. This includes and transforms the material and the organic, 
just as religion includes, without conflict, both science and art. For science 
is the response of intellect to the material; art the response of emotion to 
the organic; religion the response of the whole man to his whole world, 
pre-eminently to others as equals within one and the same world. What 
then of God? God is the infinite ground of personality exemplified in the 
finite particular person. “If a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not seen?” 

Of special interest is the acute analysis of pseudo-religion and the cor- 
relative attack on idealism. Religion is knowledge. Knowledge is appre- 
hension of the real. As such it necessarily isolates the knower from the 
known. This isolation breeds fear, and all fear culminates in the fear of 
death, apprehended as real. Religion is knowledge overcoming fear. But 
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it is often easier to suppress, to deny, than to overcome. Perhaps denthe 
is not real, is not the end. Then why fear it? There is an after-life, a 
heavenly world, rectifying the frustrations of earth. Pseudo-religion is 
thus an fae istic escape into an imaginary world, a falsification of present 
perception in an illusory attempt at consolation. The communist is right 
in rejecting this gospel; the negation of this negation is nearer the truth 
than its affirmation. And it is more virile, more productive of social in- 
sight and action, perhaps a dialectical necessity in the development of true 
religion. 

The most difficult chapter to read, yet that which elaborates the au- 
thor’s theoretical divergence from communism, is entitled ‘“The Eternal 
and the Temporal.” Philosophically speaking, the problem is very an- 
cient—the reconciliation of universal with particular. In the effort to do 
justice to the empirical, in its complete and correct rejection of idealism, 
communism finds the significance of life “purely in the process of social 
development, and indeed, it has meaning only in terms of the final result.” 
This solution neglects the eternal aspect of human life, “the simple fact 
that processes of human development are real only as the life-experience 
of individual human beings.” In the last analysis it deifies what is in fact 
only an idea—“‘humanity.” It is the task of religion, while seeking the 
establishment of that community within which full human communion will 
be possible, to overcome the fear of death for the individual here and 
now. Thus the Kingdom of Heaven is an eternal Kingdom maturing in 
time. 

We would offer two comments here: one, that such a doctrine might 
conceivably be hailed as Platonic idealism, suggesting that Macmurray’s 
rejection of all idealism is harsh and undiscriminating; two, that it was be- 
cause of present evil—whatever the future might hold—that Dostoevski 
gave God back his ticket to heaven. The problem of evil confronts re- 
ligion. ‘“Otherworldly” solutions are rejected by Macmurray, and so is 
the theological solution of communism. Man’s nature demands both food 
and love. One cannot replace the other. This indicates both the strength 
and the weakness of communism. It rightly rejects a love which leaves 
men hungry, but in so doing it relegates love to the status of a “‘private”’ 
emotion. Religion requires that love shall reign over the hunger impulses 
of men, not denying them but fulfilling them. Thus love is a material as 
well as a spiritual relation. It demands the just community. But what of 
the present? If now a man cannot really love his brother whom he hath 
seen, shall he not hate God whom he hath not seen? 

Macmurray’s final chapter, ““The Contemporary Field of Action,” 1s 
incredibly disappointing. A communist might well be pardoned for re- 
jecting religion if, after such fair promise, it lands one in such confusion 
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as this. The advice to “Christians who ask what they must do” is soun 
enough. They cannot join the party because that involves a repudiation of 
Christianity. They can and must “attack pseudo-Christianity openly an 
resolutely in all its forms, in the name of real Christianity.” As to so- 
cialism itself the author suggests that its growth depends on these two fac~ 
tors: the qualitative development of Soviet Russia, and the quantitative: 
extension of socialism beyond the boundaries of contemporary Russia. It 
is implied, however, that the latter can occur without revolution (which, 
while necessary, is now accomplished, having happened in Russia), al- 
though it is by no means clear what mystic virtue the Russian revolution 
possesses to soften the hearts and spines of American capitalists and to 
mitigate the violence of the class struggle elsewhere. 

As to Great Britain, we are told that it can never go fascist because it 
has already transcended in political practice the principle of nationality. 
“Their political unity [Scotch, Welsh, and English] is real and substan- 
tial.’ There are, briefly stated, three cogent arguments against Macmur- 
ray’s analysis of the British political outlook. It is not complete: What 
about the Irish, or the French-Canadian, or disfranchised Orientals in 
British Columbia, or Negroes in South Africa, or the new constitution for 
India? It is not unique: It implies that fascism is similarly impossible in 
Switzerland and the United States. It is not conclusive: Why not a ‘‘Brit 
ish” fascism? The German and Italian concepts of “nation” and of 
“blood and soil” are notoriously myths, not facts. Why not a Britisk 
myth? 

Reason and Emotion supplements at many points the thesis elaboratec 
in Creative Society; in particular it acquaints us more clearly with th 
meanings Macmurray attaches to some of his favorite terms. Reason 1 
made to serve the purpose of reconciling the antithesis between intellec 
and emotion. Hence “religious” and “‘rational’’ in their full meaning be 
come virtually synonymous. One of the most interesting comparisons i 
the book is the analogy between thought and feeling in respect of the va! 
ues they yield. Thoughts (I should prefer to say propositions) are sai 
to be true when they rightly or properly refer to their objects. So to 
there are right and wrong feelings, not primarily because some are san 
tioned and others not, but because “they [the right] are in terms of th 
nature of the object.” Macmurray does not specifically make this th 
criterion of good and bad, but evidently this is implied, since his ple 
throughout is for emotional sincerity, which—a little strangely, perhay 
—he defines as ‘“‘chastity.”’ Moreover, emotions which stand this test « 
appropriateness are said to be rational. This need not mean that th 
have been thought about, robbed of their creative spontaneity in th 
waiting-room of intellect. ‘Reason is primarily an affair of emotion’’; tl 
rationality of thought is derivative and secondary. 
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The chapter on ‘‘The Personal Life” develops a distinction between 
life which is personal and life which is merely social. In the latter “we 
associate with others in order to achieve some purpose that we all share’; 
in the former “we associate purely for the purpose of expressing our 
whole selves to one another in mutuality and fellowship.” There is 
obviously truth in this distinction, since social conformity involves a 
greater or less degree of compromise, but it may be dangerous to harden 
the distinction into a dichotomy. When it is affirmed “‘that all organized 
relationships are of this kind,” that is, associations into which men do not 
enter with the whole of themselves, hence not as persons, precisely this 
dualism is implied, and it is dangerous. If it is now true of the relationship 
of citizenship, it is not, or ought not to be, true of membership in the 
family or in the church. 

Moreover, we suspect that this distinction robs the next chapter, on the 
problems of relations between men and women, of concreteness. The 
virtue of chastity, in the sense of complete emotional sincerity, is rightly 
urged upon us, but marriage remains a social arrangement, though its 
purpose is not clearly specified. And since we want to be emotionally hon- 
est in all our dealings with all men this test is too wide for our present 
problem. Clearly, sex-relations involving emotional dishonesty are im- 
moral, whether within marriage or not. But suppose there is complete 
honesty, what then? Macmurray, quite honestly, hesitates to say. May one 
draw the conclusion for him, that if the partners have some purpose be- 
yond themselves (for example, children), then marriage, as a social ar- 
rangement, is required, but otherwise not? Such a conclusion is evidently 
absurd, if only for the practical reason that nature is not much interested 
in our purposes here. Indeed if this relationship is to have a purpose only 
within itself, then that purpose has to be carefully safeguarded. Other- 
wise there may be unwanted consequences. 

Macmurray’s treatment of art and his insistence on our need for artistic, 
that is emotional, education are finely put and greatly needed. It is unfor- 
tunate that he should find it necessary to depreciate science, or at least to 
describe it so unfairly, in order to praise art. It is an oversimplification 
to say that ‘‘science grows out of our rationality in relation to material 
things. Art grows out of our relation to living beings. Religion grows out 
of our relation to persons.’’ What about biology and psychology as 
sciences? Neither is it correct to rejoin that these treat organisms and 
persons as material things. Science is not necessarily committed to a 
methodological materialism. 

The volume concludes with an essay on the problem of immortality, 
entitled ‘“The Conservation of Personality.” Its strength lies in the em- 
phasis on the reality of death; its weakness in this, that whereas he has 
hitherto stressed the material concomitants of personal relationships, Mac- 
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murray now suggests that since “‘personality is not inherently in time,” its 
conservation need not depend on the conservation of either life or matter 
We agree that these three types of conservation need not be identical, but 
this admission does not touch the issue of dependence. 

The reviewer has found it necessary at points to differ sharply. In 
doing so he would gladly acknowledge the trenchant vigor of Mac. 


murray’s writing and urge the timeliness of the themes he so ably presents. 
Henry Martyn Estat. 


QUAKER INTERPRETATIONS 


Tue Testimony or THE Sout, by Rurus Jones. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
Tue Essence oF THE SprrituaL Lire, by D. ELton TruesLtoop. Harpers & Brothers, 
$1.50. 


UFUS JONES has given us a number of books which expound the 
R Quaker mysticism and relate the history of the movements which 
have expressed its essence. The new volume presents a readable interpre- 
tation of the experience on which Quaker convictions rest. It is ‘“‘an ex- 
ploration of the light and truth which attach inherently to the fundamental 
nature of man’s spiritual self.” It is a protest against the shallow material- 
ism of our time and a plea for the replacing of old infallibilities, those of 
dogmatic religion or of dogmatic science, by fresh discoveries of God in 
the awakened soul. The author quotes Tertullian’s great dictum as a kind 
of text for his book: “There is not a soul of man, that does not, from 
the light that is in itself, proclaim God.” 

Dr. Jones proceeds to disinfect the word “mysticism.” It is not neces- 
sarily connected with ecstatic states, which in themselves carry no con- 
vincing evidence of the soul’s arrival at reality. It is not concerned with 
miraculous and private guidance; the author is ‘‘cautious about expecting 
secret messages from social angels.” It is not a synonym for the mys- 
terious. It is an experience which results from the discovery and cultiva- 
tion of the possibility of direct communion with God. Dr. Jones believes 
that there are deeps within us below the level of our own thoughts and 
ideas, and this deep root of our being, this core of personality, is ‘‘indis- 
solubly connected with a higher world of reality.” 

How is such mysticism, and the control which it brings into our lives, 
to be tested? Is it not risky to trust it? Of course. It must be judged by 
its fruits, by the transformation which it effects in a man’s life, by the evi- 
dence that he who has experienced it at once feels a passion for the enrich. 
ment and enlargement of the lives of others. Its finest fruit is a sense of 
mission in the world of men. It is from this point of view, and not in the 
interest of quictism, that Rufus Jones, in one chapter, takes Dr. C. C. 
Morrison to task for claiming the primacy of social vision in the sphere 
of religion. 


Mr. Trueblood, another member of the Haverford College philosophy 
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department, recently appointed chaplain of Stanford University, deals 
with some of the problems which the religious point of view so familiar to 
readers of Rufus Jones is bound to raise in thoughtful minds. He knows, 
as a Quaker himself, that the secret of prayer does not lie in particular 
words but in a prayerful spirit which may inform all the activities of nor- 
mal life; yet he has sympathetically entered into the inner meaning of the 
sacramental approach to the realities of religion. To him the sacraments 
are “windows through which the glory of God shines into human hearts.” 

With a sure touch Elton Trueblood handles problems which have 
deeply divided good men and offers a basis on which those now divided 
might better understand one another and co-operate in the essential tasks 
of religion. 

Without a trace of proselyting zeal both these authors present the 
central conviction of Friends, that God and man belong together and that 
man’s life can be ennobled by an intimate correspondence with God, even 
to the extent that the soul of man can become a radiant center, a luminous 
point, through which God reveals what human life really means. 

Haro ip E. B. SPEIGHT. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CULTURE 


A Po.iticaL AND CULTURAL HisTrory oF Mopern Europe, by CarLTon J. H. Hayes. 
Two volumes. The Macmillan Company, $10.00. 


ROFESSOR Hayes is an American Catholic, a special student of the 
ideas and ideals of modern nationalism and a pre-eminent writer of 
textbooks. One turns, therefore, with considerable interest to his attempt 
at writing a synthetic history of modern times. One is eager to see how 
he will picture the increasingly complex life of European countries, how 
he will divide his material, and, above all, what place he will give to the 
various religious movements of the past four centuries. The new volumes 
are much more than a revision of his well-known Political and Social His- 
tory of Modern Europe (1924) ; the whole work has been written afresh 
and on a slightly different plan. Instead of a narrative mainly political, 
with special chapters on religion, science, art and the like, there is an at- 
tempt to combine all these elements into a composite social landscape. His 
line of division is not the conventional one; the first volume runs to 1830 
instead of 1789 or 1815, because in the author’s opinion the speeding up 
of industrial change around 1830 was more permanently significant than 
either the French Revolution or the battle of Waterloo. His two books 
bear the respective sub-titles of ‘“Three Centuries of Predominantly Agri- 
cultural Society” and ‘“‘A Century of Predominantly Industrial Society.” 
Most books of general history are faulty in that though they give a 
fair division of space to the different human interests in the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Enlightenment, they become exclusively political (except 
for some hurried chapter on the “industrial revolution’”’) with the passing 
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of Voltaire and Rousseau. The reader gets the natural but quite errone:. 
ous impression that the last great artistic outpouring in history was in) 
sixteenth century Italy; that the last great philosophic and religious 
struggles occurred in eighteenth century France; and that war, politics, 
diplomacy and revolution have been almost the sole preoccupations of 
recent generations. Some writers have seen this peril but have avoided it: 
only by becoming disproportionately ‘‘modern,” devoting in some cases 
more space to the twentieth century alone than to any other six centuries. 

Professor Hayes not only guards against this danger, but goes out of 
his way to warn the reader against it in his peroration: “In all probability, 
the present age . . . will seem to later generations progressively less revo- 
lutionary than it does to us. And even to us it has significance only in 
relationship to, and as a continuation of, the whole story of mankind.” 
Yet he finds space for mention of Daumier’s cartoons, Epstein’s sculpture, 
Stravinsky’s music, Chesterton’s essays, Bohr’s conception of the atom, 
Freud’s psychiatry, Lister’s surgery, Schopenhauer’s philosophy of pessi- 
mism, Sorel’s syndicalism, Eastman’s kodak and a thousand other such 
topics which rarely see the inside of a textbook. He sprinkles his second 
volume with an almost excessive profusion of illustrations of the various 
modern styles in art. To treat four centuries with such minute particu- 
larity in all fields of human activity is possible only because Professor 
Hayes writes at unusual length, arranges his material very carefully, and 
abstains with almost heroic consistency from taking up space by any ex- 
pression of his own opinion. Though it is often easy to guess where his 
sympathies lie, they must be read between the lines, not in them. 

To religion in our own times he boldly gives as much space as to the 
Protestant Reformation. A concrete example may best serve to show his 
method and range of interest. In the second volume, in a long chapter on 
“Art and Religion in the Era of Realism,” he begins with a study of the 
various forces making for a more secular and irreligious civilization: 
industrialism, with its absorption in money-making; liberalism, with its 
insistence on divorcing state and church; nationalism, with its concern 
“not with the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man so much as 
with the exclusive sovereignty of the national state and the forceful unity 
of a particular people”; Marxian socialism, and scientific naturalism o1 
materialism. He discusses his own church, the Roman Catholic, in 2 
sympathetic but quite objective manner, dealing with Pius IX’s conserva 
tism, Leo XIII’s relative liberalism and humanitarianism, Pius X’s figh 
with the “modernists.” Then he considers the Protestant churches, the 
issues dividing fundamentalist from modernist, the emphasis on socia 
reform and the “institutionalized church,” the Y.M.C.A., the Salvatior 
Army, the Freemasons, the “Oxford movement” and the growth o. 
ritualism. A few words summarize the nineteenth century position of th 
Greek Orthodox and Mohammedan faiths, and then several pages ar 
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devoted to religious trends among the Jews and the nature of Jewish 
nationalism and Zionism. Finally, there is a study of missionary effort in 
spreading Christian ideas to the East, and the backwash of that wave 
which brought theosophy, Bahaiism and other oriental cults to Europe 
and America. 

Doubtless, because it is labeled a textbook in the catalogues, the volume 
will be read chiefly in general courses by college freshmen and sophomores. 
Some of them will be, perhaps, a little bewildered by its very richness and 
catholicity of interest. A thoughtful senior will get more value from it, 
but the best reader of all will be the intelligent adult, whether college 
trained or not, with plenty of leisure and a devouring curiosity about every 
strand in the thickly woven tapestry of our intricate modern civilization. 

PRESTON SLOSSON. 


HARVARD’S TERCENTENARY 


Harvarp COLLEGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by SAMUEL Et1ioT Morison. Two 
volumes. Harvard University Press, $7.50. 
|i indebtedness of higher learning to religious zeal is very great 
and surely deserves as much attention as does the retardation of 
knowledge by religious bigotry. The latter, as we all know, is a point most 
loudly stressed today by the secularists of all types. The Tercentenary of 
Harvard recalls the former. Embarrassing as it seems to many Harvard 
men, sometimes even to our author, Harvard was founded mainly as a 
seminary for Puritan clergymen. There they were rigidly trained and 
logically grounded in the Congregational church polity taught by Dr. 
William Ames and later by his most devoted disciple Reverend Hugh 
Peters, who, with Mr. John Humphrey of Lynn, seems to deserve the 
chief credit for conceiving and establishing the College. It is perfectly 
clear, not only from the volumes under review, but from The Founding of 
Harvard College, which Professor Morison published in 1935, that by 
the founders, the advancement of learning and its perpetuation to poster- 
ity, as the famous passage from ‘“‘New England’s First Fruits’? (whose 
authors were among the founders) puts it, were regarded as equivalent to 
training up a literate ministry to preach Amesian Congregationalism 
‘“when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.”” To be sure, future mag- 
istrates might also be considered as needful of such training; but the min- 
istry came first. It is extremely doubtful if Harvard or even Yale would 
ever have been founded by the Puritans if their laymen had been left to 
take the initiative and to do so for the sake of educating laymen. 

Modern historiography reaches its highest point in the three volumes 
Professor Morison has already issued to celebrate his Alma Mater’s ter- 
centenary. The Founding of Harvard College was in itself a masterpiece 
of institutional biography, providing us with a graphic view of Harvard's 
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academic heritage from European and English universities, as well as as- 
sembling almost every tiny fact relevant to the birth and infancy of the 
College to 1650. The two volumes under review carry the story through 
the Charter of 1650, the conclusion of Dunster’s presidency, the building 
of Goffe Hall, student life, amusements and curriculum from Dunster to 
Leverett, the apogee of the Puritan ideals under Charles Chauncy (1654- 
1672), the building of Harvard Hall, the mystery of the Hoar presidency 
and the comedies of Oakes’ charter maneuvering and Matherian intrigues 
from 1684 to 1701, the compromise between the conservatives and the 
liberals in Willard’s vice-presidency (1701-1707), the repercussion 
against Harvard liberalism and worldliness in the founding of Yale, and 
the dawn of the era of Latitudinarian Calvinism with the election of John 
Leverett in 1707. Every technique, every resource of historiography are 
called upon to make these volumes plenary and impeccable from a factual 
point of view. They are in words as imposing a reconstruction of the past 
as that of Williamsburg, Virginia, in materials. 

Yet the book is not at all ponderous. Our author has Gladstone’s gift; 
he can make even a detailed description of the curriculum interesting. In 
theology, the gradual liberalization of Harvard is signified by the succes- 
sive textbooks used: Ames’ Medulla, Wolleb’s Compendium, Doddridge’s 
Lectures, Paley’s Evidences, Butler’s Analogy. But student life is not 
neglected; chapters five and six in part one are immensely entertaining; 
Puritan lads were real lads after all! If one doubts this, consult especially 
the sections on “‘Pranks, Brawls and Riots” and ‘‘Light Reading.” How 
shocked Cotton Mather was that his classmates were prone to read Ovid's 
epistles in private! “Changing Charters and Matherian Maneuvres” is as 
fascinating as a detective story, yet as edifying as a Ben Jonson tragedy. 
For the loss of Harvard to Puritan orthodoxy was plainly due to the 
weakness of Increase Mather for the fleshpots not only of aristocratic 
London, but of aristocratic, latitudinarian Boston. May it not have been 
that Mather’s blindness—or tolerance—toward the liberalism of the mil- 
lionaire Brattles on the corporation convinced Elisha Cooke, demagogue 
of the rural Puritans, of Increase Mather’s basic disloyalty to the strict old 
principles of ascetic piety in which they wanted their sons educated? In 
contrast with his refusal ‘“‘to leave off preaching to 1,500 souls only to ex- 
pound to forty or fifty children, incapable of being edified”’ (that is, Har- 
vard students !), how noble is the picture of the “typical Harvard gradu- 
ate” of 1700, a rural parson, that Professor Morison so vividly draws at 
the end of the second book. 
ee nae eee oe ee oe always return, however dis- 
ae tras peje: ‘, ce a sop isticated secularists among her 
Bees. eh pea at the dominant motif of her development for 

igion. Professor Morison would do well more 
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continually and consistently to correlate Harvard’s career with contem- 
porary theological trends and events in New England; inadequate atten- 
tion thereto is, in the reviewer’s opinion the only defect of the book. But 
it costs us many a catalytic insight and lucid solution. 


CHARLES LYTTLE. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS THINKING 


VARIETIES OF AMERICAN RELIGION, edited by Cuartes S. BraDEN. Willett, Clark && 
Company, $2.00. 

aa THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES, by Epwin Ewart Ausrey. Harper & Brothers, 

“ee om His Giory, by Nicuoras Arseniev. Morehouse Publishing Company, 

Common SENSE AND Gop, by OrviLLe A. Perry. Published by the author, $2.00. 

HIS group of books illustrates the truth of William James’s well- 

known dictum, “Religion is a collective name, like government.” We 
are faced with a variety, not only of religious experiences, but also of 
theological interpretations. It will not do merely to condemn the whole 
situation as chaotic; we should rather recognize that a measure of con- 
fusion is the price we pay for freedom. The fact that Catholic and Jew, 
liberal and fundamentalist, are willing to contribute to such a symposium 
as that edited by Professor Braden is significant and heartening. 

The contributors, as a matter of fact, represent seventeen clearly dis- 
tinctive types of religious thinking in America. Each writer was addressed 
with a number of questions and suggestions in an effort to keep the replies 
revolving about the same central theme, the goal of religion. He was 
asked what in his judgment religion offers to men, both individually and 
socially. That called for a discussion of the meaning of salvation as in- 
terpreted by the group which the contributor represented. The basis for 
the faith of each group would obviously be integral to such a statement, 
and, in fact, is necessary to an understanding of that which follows. The 
seventeen contributions are distributed into three groups on the basis of 
whether the goal of religion is defined as (1) within the Christian tradi- 
tion, (2) in terms of one of the modern cults, or (3) within historic 
Judaism. It must be said that the authors have all responded with clear 
and fair statements. To read these statements is to gain a rare under- 
standing of the variety of religion in America. 

Professor Aubrey’s work is narrower in compass. It is concerned with 
the dominant movements of current Christian theology. It includes the 
Neo-Thomist movement as reflecting the most virile of Catholic thinking. 
Its references to fundamentalism are scattered, a fact which seems to re- 
flect an opinion that fundamentalism could scarcely be called a “present” 
tendency in any distinctive sense. On the other hand Aubrey gives place 


to humanism among the movements of the day. 
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Professor Nicholas Arseniev is not as well known in America as the 
other authors. He occupies the chair of Orthodox Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw. His book also undertakes to examine present-day 
tendencies in religious thinking, particularly in Europe. He has a more 
normative aim in view than either Aubrey or Braden and is interested in 
discovering what he calls ‘“‘primitive Christian realism,” although it is 
reasserted in many forms of current Christian thinking. That primitive 
realism comes to a focal point in the doctrine of the incarnation. Hence 
the title: We Beheld His Glory. Professor Arseniev is devoted to the 
ideal of a united Christendom in which all conflicts will be transcended. 
And the only hope for such a reunion lies in the vital experience of 
oneness between Christian worshipers and the Christ, who is their com- 
mon Lord. 

Dr. Orville A. Petty has concentrated his attention on one of the trends 
which Braden and Aubrey treat more discursively. His work is a critical 
examination of the naturalistic philosophy that characterizes humanists 
such as John Dewey. The criticism is from the point of view of philo- 
sophical idealism, which he finds more fitted to interpret human nature in 
its integrity. Petty accuses humanists of failing in the very task that they 
have declared to be alone possible and significant, that of interpreting 
human values. A naturalism which questions the ultimate purposefulness 
of truth, goodness and beauty is bound to issue in fragmentary thinking. 

A review must be selective. In this case, what remains to be said will 
be with reference to three of the dominant trends with which these four 
significant books are concerned. Three of the authors include discussions 
of Barthianism. In the symposium edited by Braden, Dr. E. G. Hom- 
righausen offers a succinct but lucid statement of that movement with its 
tremendous emphasis on the complete Otherness of God. God is not the 
object of values, but the subject. We do not evaluate that object; it 
evaluates us. And the church is the living witness to the transcendent 
revelation of God in Christ. The Christian ethic is based on the life one 
must live who has been apprehended by God. There is no finer part of 
Aubrey’s work than that in which he deals with the Barthian movement. 
We are indebted to him for a particularly penetrating discussion of the 
roots of Barthian thinking in the dialectical philosophy of Séren Kierke- 
gaard. Hegel’s dialectic had been synthetic; Kierkegaard’s began with a 
synthesis and concluded with a paradox. Barth believes that the para- 
doxical is inevitable in human life and therefore in theology. It is only 
in God that the paradox of life is resolved. When man realizes the crisis 
of his failure, God speaks to him and the affirmation of faith resolves 
the crisis. Arseniev’s interest is in showing that the Barthian emphasis is 
in line with the primitive realism of Christianity. In Barth it is the resur- 
rection of Jesus rather than the incarnation which is held to be the trans 
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cendent revelation of God’s glory and the symbol of Christ’s victory. 

Dr. John H. Dietrich contributes the chapter on humanism for Vari- 
eties of American Religion. It is a description of the goal of religion in 
terms of life. Religion differs from science, morality and other branches 
of knowledge in its greater inclusiveness. Science furnishes facts; philoso- 
phy, interpretations; and religion, the impulse to seek and grasp the best. 
It is through the environment that the religious man seeks the attainment 
of life’s goal, which may be described in terms of harmonious adjustment. 
Aubrey’s discussion of humanism is part of his chapter entitled ‘‘Natural- 
ism and Supernaturalism.”” Humanistic naturalism regards the knowledge 
derived from scientific technique as sufficient to account for the world of 
experience. Aubrey finds humanism inadequate in this particular, and 
points to a significant group of theistic naturalists such as Wieman, Lloyd 
Morgan, and we may add Aubrey himself, who recognize the knowledge 
value of religious experience that is extra-scientific. Petty’s critique of 
naturalistic humanism is as thorough as any that has come to our notice. 
The point of his criticism is that an interpretation of human nature that 
omits man’s cosmic relations is fragmentary and inadequate. 

It would be interesting to compare the expositions of sacramentalism in 
Bishop George Craig Stewart’s contribution to the symposium and in Pro- 
fessor Arseniev’s description of European trends. They are indicative of 
a distinctive type of mind within the Christian tradition that defines the 
goal of religion as other-worldly and interprets its life through symbolism. 

A. STEWART WooDBURNE. 


GUIDING WOMEN IN A MAN-MADE WORLD 


JANE Appams, 4 Biography, by JamMES WEBER LINN. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Pe in Jura Laturop, by JANE Appams. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
HESE two memoirs are notably coincident. While Jane Addams 
was writing this last of her nine books, paying tribute to her friend 
Julia Lathrop, she was also reading and annotating the first eight chapters 
of her biography, which Professor Linn had undertaken to write. To 
him, her nephew and nearest of kin, she had turned over her files of cor- 
respondence and memoranda, manuscripts and clippings, and had orally 
informed him of many incidents concerning her early experiences which 
she alone knew. She was especially interested in knowing what use he had 
made of this latter material. This third of the intimate story of her life 
is, therefore, more nearly autobiographic than anything else she has writ- 
ten, except the “‘earliest impressions” with which she introduced her 
Twenty Years at Hull House, in 1910. 
These experiences may be of more interest to the readers of this 
brief review than any references that could be made to the events of her 
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half-century’s public service which crowd the pages of both these memoirs, 
for they reveal the spiritual qualities and religious undertone of her life. 
To what these characteristics were, as revealed in her own self-expressions, 
this limited space may best be devoted. 

Through all her home and college development she was more socially 
conscious than self-conscious. She measured what she should be and do by 
what she owed to her family and community. This characteristic was 
largely an inheritance from her father. He was not only one of Abraham 
Lincoln’s most trusted friends and political supporters, but he was a 
Lincoln-like man in his private life and business relations, as citizen in 
the little town of Cedarville, Illinois, and as state senator for many years. 
Although his Quaker reliance upon the Inner Light kept him from sub- 
scribing to the creedal and sacramental requirements for admission to 
the membership of any church, it led him actively to participate in the 
worship of the village church and to teach the adult Bible class in its 
Sunday school. 

Sharing his contemplative nature and his silent reserve, his devoted 
daughter took time for inner communion with the Father of spirits. One 
such experience she happily recalled from her student life at Rockford 
College as “the moment when she approximated a faint realization of the 
‘beauty of holiness.’ ’’ Yet she found herself ‘singularly unresponsive and 
unspeakably embarrassed” by the emotional personal appeal made to 
individual students, when about to graduate, publicly to confess their faith 
and unite with the church. 

In the following most personal expression of her spiritual experience 


she struck the key note to which her innermost religious feeling was 
attuned: 


There was also growing within me an almost passionate devotion to the ideals o! 
democracy. When in all history had these ideals been so thrillingly expressed as 
when the faith of the fisherman and the slave had been boldly opposed to the ac- 
cepted moral belief that the well-being of a privileged few might justly be built upor 
the ignorance and sacrifice of the many? Who was I with my dreams of universal 
fellowship, that I did not identify myself with the institutional statement of this 
belief, as it stood in the little village in which I was born, and without which testi. 
mony in each remote hamlet of Christendom it would be easy for the world to slir 
back into the doctrines of selection and aristocracy ? 


The action with which she responded to these challenges she thus simply 
narrated: 


One Sunday morning I received the rite of baptism and became a member of th 


Presbyterian church in the village. There was no outside pressure pushing me to 


ward such a decision, and at twenty-five one does not ordinarily take such a stey 

from a mere desire to conform. While not conscious of any emotional conversion, - 
1 = . . . . . ; 

took upon myself the outward expression of the religious life with all humility an 
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sincerity. The young clergyman required little assent to dogma or miracle and 
assured me that the faith required of the laity was almost early Christian in its sim- 
plicity. The new treasure which the early Christians added to the sum of all 
treasures was a joy hitherto unknown to the world—“the joy of finding the Christ 
which liveth in each man but which no man can unfold save in fellowship.” 


With the same loyalty she transferred her membership to the little 
Congregational mission church around the corner from Hull House, when 
she went there to live in 1889. Five years later she welcomed my arrival 
to teach the social interpretation and application of religion at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and she aided us in developing our settlement 
at Chicago Commons through forty years. She recognized in the social 
settlement movement the result of a certain renaissance in Christianity and 
regarded social service, without propaganda, as the truest expression of 
the spirit of Christ. 

From the “black days” following her father’s death, Miss Addams 
gratefully recalled the consolation offered by Professor Blaisdell of Rock- 
ford College, “that kindly scholar,” who gave her a small copy of Plato’s 
Crito to supplement the comfort of the Christian hope. There she found 
the great philosopher’s argument for “the permanence of the excellent.” 
Strengthened in her faith in the continuity of life, she wrote in 1932 those 
beautiful tributes to comrades who had passed on before her, under the 
title, The Excellent Becomes the Permanent. 

In prefacing his biography soon after Miss Addams’ death, Professor 
Linn wrote: “I realize now that as we talked things over neither she nor 
I saw her in perspective; neither of us had any just conception of the view 
the world seems to have had of her importance to it.” She, however, 
demonstrated her ability to see in full perspective one so close to her as 
Julia Lathrop. With her she shared so many experiences in early life and 
onward that she found it difficult to avoid relating her own memories in 
reflecting those of her college mate and fellow resident at Hull House. 
Yet the life-size figure of her associate clearly stands out in My Friend 
as the pragmatic philosopher in her teaching and research at the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, and as the administrative statesman 
in serving most effectively her state on its Board of Charities, and her 
country as the pioneer chief of its Children’s Bureau at Washington. 

Professor Linn expresses the hope that ‘“‘some scholar completely ac- 
quainted with the history of American civilization in the last half century 
will offer a picture of it as illumined by her life, who threw more light 
into its dark places than anyone else.” Perhaps in partial fulfillment of this 
expectation, Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, 
voiced the birthday greetings of fellow citizens to Miss Addams with 
this description of her appearance among us: “‘A great professor without 
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a university chair, a great statesman without a portfolio, a guiding woman 
in a man-made world, a brooding spirit of the mother hovering with gentle 
sympathy over the troubled sea of poverty, of weakness, of arrogance, of 
pride, of hate, of force.” To those of us who knew her best and longest 
she was the prophetic exemplar and interpreter of the good life, spokes- 
man for social justice, pleader for international peace and the joyous 
herald of the world’s hope of peace on earth and good will among men. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF JESUS 


Jesus as Teacuer, by Henry B. SHarmAn. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 

Jesus Manirest, by Durrrt Mereykowskt. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.75. 

Wuar Dip Jesus THInk? by STANLEY BRowN-SERMAN and HAROLD ADYE PRICHARD. 
The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


R. SHARMAN has undertaken to present the teachings of Jesus, 
as these are found in the Gospels, but without the duplications that 
are found there and with an occasional rearrangement designed to place 
particular sayings in a truer light. The rearrangements are entirely per- 
missible, since in the Gospels themselves we have no really historical order 
of Jesus’ teachings. One is perhaps a little surprised to find several of the 
beatitudes of Matthew separated from their familiar comrades and 
sprinkled in after other longer sayings, as where ‘‘Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth” comes after the saying about the “second 
mile,” or “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” after 
the saying “Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful.’ But if one 
does not feel too keenly the absence of familiar connections, the sayings 
gain rather than lose by the rearrangement. Yet the changes are not al- 
ways so happy, as when Dr. Sharman puts the remark about the narrow 
gate after the simile of the house upon the rock. 

The long interpretations of the parables are omitted, quite to the ad- 
vantage of the parables. The messianic references are segregated, printed 
under the heading of ‘‘Messianic Interludes,” and divided into political 
and apocalyptic utterances. Dr. Sharman remarks in his prologue that 
these seem “alien to the mind of Jesus.’ Perhaps the chapter on the trial 
and crucifixion might have been omitted, since there is little of the teaching 
of Jesus in it, although it does supply an illuminating commentary upon 
the teaching. The incident of the woman taken in adultery is included 
among the synoptic material, as it should be. One might raise a question 
about the teachings quoted from the Fourth Gospel on the ground that 
some of these also “seem alien to the mind of Jesus.” But Dr. Sharman 
recognizes this fact in his prologue, and his quotations from John are 
limited. It is hard to see, however, upon what ground the prologue of the 
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Gospel of John, or any part of it, should be included among the teachings 
of Jesus. After Dr. Sharman’s brief preface he makes no comment what- 
ever, but the reader will find the frequent headings or titles under which 
the sayings are grouped of great help in the appreciation of the teachings. 
The book is gloriously printed, a real gem of the bookmaker’s art. Dr. 
Sharman uses the English Revised Version throughout. 

Perhaps the best brief review of Merejkowski’s Jesus Manifest is to be 
found in Dean Inge’s introduction to it: ‘In this book we have a life of 
Christ by a Russian. I cannot guess whether it will be welcomed by Eng- 
lish readers. There is something strange and unfamiliar about the Rus- 
sian mentality, and undoubtedly many things in Mr. Merejkowski’s pres- 
entation will surprise and perplex our countrymen. . . . His attitude to 
miracles is enigmatical and to me difficult to understand. . . . He treats 
all four Gospels as documents of the same kind.”” Mr. Merejkowski’s 
book should hardly be called ‘‘a life of Christ.”’ It is rather a series of re- 
flections upon the events of the gospel narrative. The author’s notes 
show him to be acquainted with the work of such New Testament stu- 
dents as Jiilicher, Harnack, Wrede, Wellhausen and Johannes Weiss, but 
there is little indication that he has been influenced by them. A quotation 
may suggest something of the author’s approach: ‘Here, as in every 
‘miracle-sign,’ the same question arises—did it take place or not? And 
the answer is the same—if in our historical time, as in our geometrical 
space, there was nothing, then something happened in that, to us unknown, 
final point of religious experience, where our three-dimensioned space 
touches that of four dimensions, our time, eternity.” 

There is a good deal in the volume, What Did Jesus Think? that does 
not come within the answer to that question. The joint authors write from 
a comparatively conservative point of view, show some knowledge of 
gospel criticism, use no footnotes, give no bibliography and furnish no 
index. They are not over-critical as to what sayings in the Gospels may be 
more safely attributed to the church tradition than to Jesus himself. They 
are modest in their attempt to probe the self-consciousness of Jesus. They 
do not segregate as Sharman does the messianic sayings, nor raise the 
question of how many of the passages which use the phrase “‘the son of 
man” may better be attributed to the later tradition. They discuss the 
question of miracles at some length (a little outside the question as to 
what Jesus thought) : ‘‘After all, the miracles of His hands are no more 
miraculous than the miracles of His mouth. .. . The majority of the so- 
called New Testament miracles are miracles to us only because they go 
beyond our present horizons of knowledge.” The authors distinguish be- 
tween the nature and the healing miracles, explaining the latter by the 
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unique personality of Jesus, and finding for the former some suggestion 
of help in the quantum theory and similar recent scientific ideas. They 
also admit the possibility of exaggeration or of the transformation of 
some natural event or of some saying of Jesus into a nature miracle. As 
to the second coming, Jesus “taught, unequivocally, that he expected to 
return. The implications of that teaching are definite. To his friends he 
made it clear that he would be alive, available, completing what he had 
promised and begun. Jesus, in reality, crucified himself, in order that his 
risen influence might be the more widespread. . . . Nothing is clearer in 
the later chapters of his history than his knowledge of his second coming.” 

The spirit of the book is free from dogmatism or controversy. But the 
authors have gone a little too far toward making Jesus think concerning 
himself what the church has thought concerning him. The fact that the 
book takes little or no account of more recent gospel criticism, such, for 
instance, as ‘form criticism,’ makes it unavailable for New Testament 
scholars. } 

CARL S. PATTON. 


A MODERN CONVERSION 
I Cuance Wor tps, by ANNA Louise STRONG. Henry Holt & Company, $3.00. 


RAPHIC and gripping from beginning to end, this book portrays two 
contrasting worlds and the transition of a brilliant, colorful person- 
ality from one world to the other. Into the ‘‘first world,” capitalistic 
America, Anna Louise Strong was born—daughter of a Congregational 
minister, descendant of New England pioneer stock. In the “second 
world,” communistic Russia, the author has chosen to live. 

Approximately a third of the book relates the experiences of her child- 
hood and young womanhood. With an exceptionally fine education and 
home environment as background, Miss Strong devoted several years to 
organizing child welfare exhibits in the United States, until the work be- 
came too standardized for one with her creative ability. She went to 
Seattle during the early years of the World War and there played an ac- 
tive part in the progressive and labor movements—serving on the school 
board, editing labor papers, co-operating with the I. W. W., working with 
anti-war groups, and finally participating prominently in Seattle’s general 
strike in 1919. 

But the reaction that followed “Our Seattle Revolution,” plus the dis- 
sension in the labor movement there, prepared her to take the advice of 
Lincoln Steffens and go to Moscow. America had failed to satisfy her 
pioneer spirit, and in a new world she sought a new social order with justice 
for all! Two-thirds of the book records her hardships, struggles, dis- 
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illusionments and successes during fourteen years in Soviet Russia. Her 
varied experiences included relief work with the Quakers in the great 
famine, working with a children’s collective, writing articles for the Amer- 
ican press, meeting prominent American business men, lecturing on Russia 
before numerous American audiences, visiting and observing China and 
Mexico during their revolutions, organizing and developing the Moscow 
News (which she now edits), marriage to a Russian and conversion to 
communism | 

During most of this period she stood between two worlds—capitalistic 
America and communistic Russia—and questioned both. Like many 
Americans who sympathize with the Russian experiments, she could not 
enter the new world overnight. . . . ““‘We whose souls were formed by 
an old social system cannot pass to a new one without the change of every 
nerve reaction, every habit, every ideal.” In the new world she saw some- 
thing more than material progress. She saw the disciplined control that 
made men sow the seed they could not live to gather. Eventually she felt 
the spirit and power of the new Russia, “‘the power I saw rather mystically 
as a Common Consciousness coming into being to plan the future of man- 
kind. It was a will uniting a million people scattered across one-sixth of 
the earth. That will was strong; one could lose one’s individual will in it 
porever.”’ 

The reader wonders whether the spirit and force of communism, which 
have conquered and converted Anna Louise Strong, will conquer the 
world? Or may one hope that high ethical religion—through the Christian 
church, perhaps—will release “‘a common creative will” to challenge the 
ancient wrongs of society and make possible the building of a new social 
order without the harsh methods of modern communism ? 

LEoN Rosser LAND. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN AMERICA 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHIES OF RELIGION, by Henry NELSON WIEMAN and BERNARD E. 
Metanp. Willett, Clark and Co., $3.00. 
N a book of this type the reader expects to find, first, an inclusive clas- 
sification of current trends; second, a sympathetic exposition of the 
more important among them; and third, a critical examination of their 
deficiencies. To a certain extent this book fulfills such expectations. Con- 
temporary religious philosophies are classified under the fowr heads of 
supernaturalism, idealism, romanticism and naturalism. The treatment 
of the first and the last is especially helpful. The first brings together 
various philosophies which have affinity with the theology of crisis and 
explains their status. The last sets forth the differences ariong the theisms 
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which are based on the theory of evolution and discusses their relation) 
to humanism. In the discussions of idealism and romanticism, also, is in-- 
cluded no small amount of valuable material. The summary of Hocking’s: 
philosophy is excellent, as is the comment on Santayana. The book gathers } 
momentum as it moves on to the naturalistic position treated near the close: 
and expounds the point of view held by the authors themselves. On the: 
critical side the discussion of neo-supernaturalism is noteworthy. 

But the method of classification here chosen has its difficulties. The 
authors have steadfastly set their faces against epistemology, and the’ 
result is that they ignore one of the most significant ways of making dis- 
tinctions which philosophy offers. A good deal of stretching has to be 
done to make the selected categories work, as when Professor D. C. 
Macintosh is numbered among—of all people—the romanticists! The en- 
tire force of the careful orientation of his work to the scientific method 
is thus lost. Pragmatism, also, is treated entirely from the point of view 
of Dewey, with no reference to its much more significant development, for 
religion, by James. The antecedents of naturalism itself are treated rather 
shabbily. The growth of the naturalistic movement from Plato’s Timaeus 
to a book by L. M. Sweet is traced in three paragraphs, while the suc- 
cession of supernaturalists includes twenty-seven names from St. Paul to 
J. G. Machen. Some surprise is felt by the reader also when he sees 
Eugene O'Neill and Romain Rolland pigeonholed as classicists. 

On the expository side the reader who is not already familiar with the 
arguments for philosophical idealism will get little notion of their subtlety 
or their power from this book except in the contributed statement by 
Professor E. S. Brightman. The authors are in the main content to admit 
the force of its logic, but to dismiss it as ‘speculative,’ though they do 
not show how a position which goes beyond the immediacy of the present 
moment can be anything else. Idealists, they say, turned from the scientific 
method because of “their philosophic ‘hunch’ that there existed something 
beyond what we can see and describe.” Again, “this awareness of an over- 
realm impelled them toward a faith-attitude qualitatively akin to the 
mental response of the supernaturalists.”’ But some naturalists do not fare 
much better. One of them is said to believe that ‘‘there come rare moments 
when this integrity of living intensifies into a fulsome identity with being.” 
Sentences like this point to haste, as do such slips as “‘E. B.” for J. B. Pratt, 

William for Wilbur Urban, “J. N.” for J. H. Randall, “Pierce” for 
Peirce, “Joseph and His Brethren” for Joseph and His Brothers, “Hoft- 
ding” for Hoffding, and the classification of R. J. Campbell, W. L. 
Walker and John Watson (the Kantian) as Americans. 

Most surprising of all are the omissions. American Jewish writers are 
not mentioned. Neo-Thomism is referred to as that which “lies outside 
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our province.” Further, no attempt is made to analyze the work and 
influence of the greatest American Protestant writer, William James. 
Among living authors few have had larger effect on the religious mind of 
the student generation than J. B. Pratt, yet he is referred to only once 
by the two authors. Miss Mary W. Calkins is not mentioned by them at 
all, nor is A. K. Rogers, nor Peabody, nor Coe, nor does the name of either 
Everett appear. Others could easily be cited who are more important 
than many of the fifty-six who are included. Not a word is said of the 
“literary” humanism of Babbitt, More and Shorey, although its influence 
on thoughtful religious people has surely been as great as that of the so- 
called “religious” humanism to which so much space is assigned. 

One closes the book with the impression that our religious thinkers fall 
into two main groups—those who start with the world of nature and 
attach to it as many of their value experiences as they can, and those who 
start with the world of value and adjust to it their theories about nature. 
That the authors have been able to make the impression so vivid is an 
achievement in its own way. But their analysis of the real meaning of the 
problem has hardly been carried far enough. They profess to have a 
greater interest in psychology and social theory than in metaphysics and 
epistemology, but after the opening chapters little light is thrown on the 
way in which society and temperament affect philosophical points of 
view. Their neglect of James is the more surprising since their problem 
was his, and his attack upon it opened the way to the advance made by 
each of the four groups included in the survey. One is forced to say that 
this book is little more than preliminary. The authors have broken ground 
but they have not dug deep. 

J. S. Brxrer. 


FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 


SawpusT Caesar, by GeorGE SeLtpeEs. Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 
Mussouini’s ITALy, by HERMAN Finer. Henry Holt & Company, $3.75. 
HESE two books are the best which have appeared thus far about 
Mussolini and Italian fascism. Seldes was a correspondent in Rome 
of the Chicago Tribune from 1923 to 1925 and, although expelled later, 
paid a secret visit to Italy in 1931. His book is a full record of the dic- 
tator’s life and shows that Mussolini has abandoned every ideal which 
he formerly held. In 1912 he urged militant resistance to the colonial war 
which Italy was conducting in Tripoli. For nearly two months after war 
broke out in 1914 he was insistent that Italy keep out of it. He reversed 
himself sharply after the French government, through Marcel Cachin, 
furnished him with funds to start his journal, // Popolo d’Jtalia, For this 
he was expelled from the socialist party. His much praised war record 
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which, according to fascist texts, marked him as one of the greatest heroes 
of all time, consisted of not more than thirty-eight days at the front. His 
wounds were received from the exploding of an Italian cannon miles to the 
rear. 

After the war, he organized the fascists with a radical program but sold 
out in late 1920 or early 1921 to the big industrialists who were afraid 
of the growing labor movement of the cities, and to the large landowners 
who feared the Catholic Popular movement led by Don Sturzo, which was 
advocating the breaking up of the large estates into small peasant pro- 
prietorships. He came to power by beating up and killing many of his 
opponents, and in this Balbo and Grandi were eager assistants. Once in 
power, he reduced the inheritance tax, quashed all inquiry into war profits, 
maintained intact the large estates and crushed the independent trade 
unions. Public funds were used secretly to help finance private industry. 
Those who dared to oppose Mussolini and fascism were beaten and in 
some cases killed. Seldes brings forward a full documentation of the 
murder of Matteoti, which supplements the excellent contemporary ac- 
counts of William Bolitho. From the confession later made by Rossi, 
Mussolini’s right hand man and head of his Cheka, it is clear that while 
Dumini, who was their confidant, did the killing, the higher-ups were 
directly implicated. While Dumini was acquitted at the farcical trial of 
Chieti, he and Rossi were later imprisoned by Mussolini because they knew 
too much, and are still locked up. 

Seldes also describes the beatings and ultimate death of Amendola, the 
successor to Matteoti, and gives a full account of the wholesale assault 
upon the Freemasons in Florence in 1926. In the chapter on finance, the 
writings of Professor Salvemini are drawn upon to show that the public 
debt in the middle of 1934 was at least 148 billion lira. It is probably 
today nearer 170 billion. 

It is interesting to note that this book was refused publication in 1931 
in England by the Foreign Office, and that although the present volume 
has now been reprinted in that country, some of the more damning appen- 
dices have been, for one reason or another, excised from the English 
edition, as has an account in Chapter VI of a particular discreditable 
incident in Mussolini’s private life. 

Professor Finer’s book is of a different kind. He deals with few per- 
sonal incidents but analyzes the structure of the Italian government and 
the fascist theories and practices. He has a fascinated admiration for 
Mussolini as a man of action, but his description makes it clear that while 
Il Duce is fond of urging the Italian to be fearless, the organization of 
political and economic life is aimed to suppress any such tendencies in 
civic life. It is not the Fascist party which dominates Italy; it is Mussolini 
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who dominates the party, the state, and the trade unions. Appointments 

and policies come from him. Finer concludes that Mussolini has estab- 

lished nothing permanent and that with his passing, fascism itself will pass. 
Paut H. Douctas. 


PROPHET OF A NEW AGE 
Books sy NicHoLtas BERDYAEV 


Tue Enp or Our Time. Translated from the French Version by DONALD ATWATER. 
Sheed & Ward, $2.25. 

Tue Fate or MAN In THE Mopern Wortp. Translated from the Russian by DONALD 
A. Lowrie. Morehouse Publishing Company, $1.25. 

FREEDOM AND THE Spirit. Translated by OLIVER FIELDING CLARKE. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $3.75. 


ICHOLAS BERDYAEYV is one of the really profound thinkers of 

our time. He enjoys the distinction of having twice suffered exile 

for his convictions, once at the hands of the tsarist government and later 

at the hands of the bolshevik regime. Yet he writes without bitterness 

or prejudice, though always with the fire of a living faith, and the vision 
of a social order not simply repaired but reborn in Christ. 

Berdyaev sees the death-agony of European culture today, and indeed 
of the whole “modern” epoch, as the end of the Renaissance—the de- 
composition of Humanism and all it stood for. The Renaissance released 
the energies which centuries of religious discipline had stored up. It was 
by no means a sheer return to paganism; in its earlier stages (in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries) the new awakening was predominantly 
Christian. The Renaissance justly emphasized freedom and the creative 
spirit of man. But this freedom was misinterpreted as freedom from God, 
from Christ, instead of freedom in God and Christ. The creation aimed 
at was in man’s own name, not God’s. And the paradox is that humanism 
has not strengthened and exalted man; it has ended by weakening and 
lowering him. Man, cut off from the source of creative energies—God— 
has exhausted his spiritual and cultural forces; he has become the slave 
of his own invention, the machine. Humanism robbed him of the ground 
of his true sacredness and dignity, the image and likeness of God, and 
now with dismay sees man becoming the image and likeness of the ma- 
shine. This process of despiritualization and dehumanization Berdyaev 
races in many fields, with an abundance of striking illustrations. 

“Tn the present century, the apex of the humanist era, European man 
stands amid a frightening emptiness. He no longer knows where the 
<eystone of his life may be found; beneath his feet he feels no depth of 
security. He gives himself up to a surface existence and lives in two 
limensions as if he occupied exactly the surface of the earth, ignorant of 
vhat is above him and what below. There is a vast gulf and a formidable 
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contradiction between the beginning of the humanist era and its end.” 
Even the “humanism” of recent times, deriving from Comte and Feuer- 
bach, has little in common with the genuine humanism of the Renaissance. 

The freedom of the individual was too largely forgotten in the Middle 
Ages. The Renaissance brought the individual into his own. But the 
reaction against ecclesiastical authority went too far; the Renaissance, as 
well as the Reformation and the Enlightenment which followed, fostered 
an individualism which weakened and destroyed the organic life of Chris- 
~ tendom. In the life of nineteenth century bourgeois capitalism and liberal 
democracy this process of atomization reached its climax, and by an in- 
ward, fatal necessity passed into socialism. Capitalism and socialism (by 
which the writer means materialistic, coercive socialism) are two sides of 
the same thing; in their inward spirit, or rather denial of the spirit, they 
are closely akin. Humanity, having lost its spiritual and organic bond 
centering in God, became dissolved into a mass of atoms; socialism seeks 
an external, mechanical amalgamation of these atoms. Powerless to 
restore a social organism, it builds a soulless social mechanism. It sub- 
stitutes a social center for a religious one; man becomes a social animal 
and nothing more. The individual becomes a means to an end—a vast, 
inhuman collectivity; he is not in himself an end. Yet socialism, especially 
in its communistic form, is itself a religion, but a religion which denies 
God and denies man as well. Everything is regimented and mechanized. 
Economics is supreme and man becomes a mere instrument of production 
(here again the fundamental kinship of bourgeois capitalism and mate- 
rialistic socialism is evident). 

Socialism rightly seeks to organize the political life of men about some 
goal, instead of accepting the formal emptiness of bourgeois liberal 
democracy (where man is “‘free’”’ but society has no goal toward which to 
direct his free activity), but sets as its goal the lower, material order in- 
stead of the higher. The End of Our Time concludes with a fine chapter 
on Soviet philosophy, in which the soul-crushing character of the com- 
munistic “theocracy” is clearly set forth, and also the inner contradictions 
of a system which ignores the problem of values, yet exalts social, eco- 
nomic and technical values to a sovereign place and degrades man into 
a mere function of these. Throughout, Berdyaev sees the approach of 
a new Middle Age, that is to say, an era when social ends rather than 
merely individual ends will be determinative, an age “sacred” in character, 
(the communistic state is no less “sacred,” in this sense, than the Papacy 
or the Holy Roman Empire) ; the question is, will this social life be one 
which affirms the individual and his creative activity and freedom in 


Christ, or one which submerges and crushes the individual, and in denying 
God denies man also? 
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The Fate of Man in the Modern World is concerned largely with the 
same problems. The writer views the World War as a judgment upon 
history, not least upon capitalism with its inhumanities. Faith in God had 
already decayed; now faith in man too is necessarily passing. We are 
everywhere witnessing the emergence of Caesarism, or powerful dema- 
gogues and military dictatorships, of the domination of the masses, 
taking now the form of communism, now the form of nationalism or 
racialism, but animated by a common contempt for culture and spirit. 
We are witnessing too a judgment on Christianity, or rather on Christians 
who have betrayed Christianity. 

The fatal process by which humanism passes into antihumanism is 
traced, with the growth of a “‘bestialism’” for which man as man has 
no value, a bestialism which is all the worse for having at its disposal all 
the power and technique of modern civilization. The development, or 
rather perversion, of Nietzsche’s thought into fascism and national social- 
ism, and of Marx’s into Russian communism, is ably exhibited. The 
process of dehumanization is illustrated in political and economic life, in 
the contemporary novel (with its dissolution of man into a series of sensa- 
tions or of psychological states), in the sexual life of man, even in a good 
deal of contemporary philosophy and theology (as in Kirkegaard and 
Barth; Thomism, too, is not spared). 

The problem of freedom is a spiritual problem. Democracy has in- 
evitably, and of its inner nature, developed into fascism, because it has 
based liberty not on the Christian conception of man as a spiritual being 
(in the image and likeness of God), but on the Rousseauistic conception 
of popular sovereignty and the absolutism of the ‘“‘general will.” It is not 
simply a question of organizing society in the best possible manner, but 
of defending the sacredness of human personality, as the bearer of divine 
values, from any absolute power of the state or society, be it that envisaged 
by Marx and Lenin or that of Mussolini. The socialization of economic 
life is just and necessary, but the regimentation and socialization of the 
inner life and spirit of man is the worst form of tyranny, the very nega- 
tion of man. The conception of liberty advanced by Berdyaev, it must be 
said, has nothing in common with that of Herbert Hoover or the editor 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 

We have to meet the release of new forces in the world’s life, especially 
the rise of well-organized collectives of different kinds, and the return of 
humanity to the collectivism with which human life began; of economism, 
nationalism, racialism, and the worship of techniques. Only Christianity 
can end the “veritable pogrom”’ of culture today. Only Christ can give a 
new birth to the human spirit. Human need and economic slavery must 
be conquered, but only the Holy Spirit can give life. 
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Freedom and the Spirit sets forth the fundamental philosophy of th! 
author. This philosophy has two main sources, the deep personal expert 
ence of the author and the spiritual heritage of the Greek Orthodo: 
church. (Berdyaev is always Orthodox, though frequently unorthodox. 
At the center of his thought is the conception of creative freedom—tha 
tragic, limitless freedom of spirit which can lead a man to Christ 0 
(through the mirages of humanism and self-deception) to the opposit 
pole. The root of freedom is not in the natural world, where necessit? 
and bondage hold sway, but in the spiritual, in God. However, tru: 
spirituality means not withdrawal from the natural world (“‘abstrac 
spirituality”), but the illumination and transfiguration of nature by spiri 
(“concrete spirituality”). The material world itself, whether in its “fal 
len” state of disruption, discord, impenetrability and death, or as re 
deemed by Christ, is a “‘symbolization” of the inner, spiritual world. I 
this light, symbol, myth, dogma and sacraments are to be approached i1 
positive religion. Berdyaev blames both those who would banish mytl 
and symbol from religion and those who harden them into literal, natural 
istic and rationalistic categories, as the scholastics. 

There is a profound discussion of the problem of evil and that of re 
demption. Berdyaev finds fault with the Western church for makin; 
justification (legalistically conceived) its central interest, instead of trans 
figuration and deification (through Christ). For Berdyaey, the startin; 
point of theology is neither God nor man but the God-man, Jesus Christ 
Redemption, moreover, must issue in a new creative freedom and activit 
on man’s part, in God’s name, not his own, made possible by the gift o 
the Holy Spirit. Christians have not yet sufficiently concerned themselve 
with this problem of creation, including cultural creation. 

There is an illuminating discussion of the differences between the mysti 
cism of the Eastern church and that of Western Christians, and a nobl 
plea for a revival of true Christian prophetism, above all merely humai 
optimism or pessimism, looking for the coming of Christ and the King 
dom. 

While there are statements in every chapter of Berdyaev’s writings wit 
which one would like to take issue, yet it must be said that his challeng 
of the generally prevalent outlooks of our age and our country is mos 
salutary. He believes in the power of eternal ideas, but these ideas ar 
not merely to be passively contemplated but are the dynamic of worlc 
transforming activity. This might serve as a wholesome corrective t 
our American passion for action and “results,” regardless of final goal 
and ultimate ends. The dogma of progress, to which we still cling with 
touching simplicity, encounters some rude jolts in these volumes, and s 
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does our naive faith in the natural sciences as rebuilders not only of the 
technological framework of human life (their proper function), but of 
esthetics, ethics and religion as well. In Berdyaev we find a healthful 
union of the mystical and the social aspects of Christianity—too often 
divorced—and a fiery faith in the eternal Christ as the only source of 
new life to the individual and to society alike. 

WitiiaM H. Dunpny. 


THE JEW IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Tue American Way, 4 Study of Human Relations, by Baker, Hayes, Straus. Wil- 
lett, Clark §&% Company, $1.25. 
ALL IN THE NaME oF Gop, by Everett R. Cuincuy. Reynal &% Hitchcock, $2.00. 
Jupaism as A CiviLizATIon, Toward a Reconstruction of American-Jewish Life, by 
Morpecai M. Kaptan. The Macmillan Company, $5.00. 
JUDAISM IN TRANSITION, by Morpecat M. Karwan. Covici, Friede, $2.50. 
N all the confusion about the Jew, the Jew himself stands confused. 
He is one of the most pervasive, disturbing, and discussed problems 
of our day. He is a problem to his neighbors and he is a problem to 
himself. The first two slim volumes attempt to solve the first problem. 
The second two volumes attempt a solution to the second. The problem of 
the Jew is modified and complicated by the fact that the Jew is not a simple 
entity. He is a complex of many elements. Sometimes it resolves itself 
into a question of emphasis. 

The American Way is a study of human relations among Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. It is edited by Newton D. Baker, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, and Roger William Straus. It presents the papers and discussions 
at the Williamstown Institute of Human Relations held under the auspices 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians at Williams College 
in August, 1935. The aim of the book is a laudable one. All the par- 
ticipants in that interesting and helpful conference seek to strike at the 
roots of bias, prejudice, and hatred between religious and social groups. 
Some succeed in reaching to the branches of the tree of human hatred and 
tear down poisonous parasitic plants. Others chip a few rotting pieces 
of bark from the trunk. Only a few get down to the roots and dig a 
sharp ax edge into them. All persons concerned with the growing problem 
of totalitarianism in our country should read this volume. 

One of the most earnest Christians in our land interested in the prob- 
lem of good will between Christians and Jews is Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
the Director of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. This 
book offers for the first time his personal philosophy as Director of that 
significant work. It reveals a man with an inclusive and humanitarian 
spirit. He has pondered long and sadly on the spectacle of religious 
groups and races and nationalities misunderstanding and, therefore, sus- 
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pecting and sometimes hating one another. He presents an excellent | 
survey of the development of religious antagonisms, and from the position | 
of the author all prejudice takes its rightful place as petty, dangerous, 

and uncivilized. This book should be read and thoroughly digested by 
every Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leader and follower in America. 

The Jewish problem is placed in its proper focus in this book. It is recog- 
nized as part of the larger human problem of group relationships. The 
Jewish problem cannot be solved by itself. It will be solved only when the 
larger problem of human beings living together is solved. It is a part 
which can disappear only with the disappearance of the whole. 

Mordecai Kaplan has been extravagantly hailed by some Jews as the 
Maimonides of this age. Even those who deny that he is a guide recognize 
him as one of the most intelligent of the perplexed. He essays to be the 
philosopher-leader of his people, analyzing Jewish life, bewailing its 
errors, charting its true course. His two books offer a challenge to the 
reader. His judgments are simple and sweeping. He has no uncertainties. 
His heavy volume, Judaism as a Civilization, is the most significant, well 
informed, and penetrating inquiry of its kind ever to appear in English. 
It is the first major, audacious, effort of an American Jew to grapple with 
great learning and keen intelligence the formidable problem of the posi- 
tion of the Jew in America. I am, unfortunately, forced to comment in 
most fragmentary fashion on this important book. It deserves to be con- 
sidered from a consistent point of view. It merits more than fractional 
attention. 

Dr. Kaplan is no reactionary. He takes his position among the most 
progressive and provocative thinkers of our day. Although he is on the 
faculty of a conservative seminary, he is, in his thinking, among the most 
liberal Jewish writers of our day. Dr. Kaplan sees the disintegrating 
forces that are affecting Jewish life. He is zealous to establish Jewish life 
in America in a way that will enable it to contribute most to the Jew 
and to America. He is enthusiastic in his Americanism and feels that 
American life, properly interpreted and lived, must allow the inclusion of 
all types of cultures and civilizations within its multicolored life. Ameri- 
canism does not mean uniformity of culture patterns. It means a unity of 
all the rich cultural groups that constitute the totality of American life. 
Dr. Kaplan believes in the totality of American life but not in totalitarian- 
ism. The totality of our life is a meeting and joining together of all the 
cultural contributions of American groups, religious, racial, national. In 
American life totalitarianism is a submerging of all groups by the domi- 
nant Anglo-Saxon strain. Those who regard American life as a process 
of absorption of all cultural strains into the Anglo-Saxon and the gradual, 
inescapable imprint of that one culture on all groups under one flag will 
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be unable to accept the implications of Dr. Kaplan’s thoroughly competent 
work. Only those among us who accept his understanding of Americanism 
will be able to accept his interpretation of Judaism. Readers will, there- 
fore, rate this book, as most men rate most things, by its concurrence with 
their intellectual prepossessions on the subject. 

Dr. Kaplan believes that Jews should intermix but not intermarry with 
Christians, they should intermingle with them but not be absorbed by 
them. His thesis is, in essence, the intensive concentration of all the crea- 
tive possibilities of Jewish life in a Jewish milieu within the framework 
of a tolerant, American life that is not of one cultural pattern, but dis- 
tinguished by its rich cultural pluralism. The inherent logic of his position 
is a free and tolerant America. Dr. Kaplan aims to interpret Judaism in 
a manner that the enlightened American Jew can wholeheartedly accept 
and live by. Therein he commits the fallacy of the credulous pedagogue: 
he assumes that if Jews exhaustively understand Judaism they will ar- 
dently desire it. He offers that understanding in a thorough and refreshing 
manner. For Dr. Kaplan the interlacing of life with Judaism is natural 
and, of course, desirable. There are, alas, too few like him. 

Dr. Kaplan also attempts to give an intensive, creative, vigorous Jew- 
ish life its proper place in the American scheme of things. I believe 
the use of the word ‘‘civilization” is unfortunate. It is a confusing word. 
The Christian reader is disturbed by it. The use of the word “culture”’ 
would have served just as well in spite of Dr. Kaplan’s labored distinctions 
and would have made his position more intelligible to the Christian reader. 
The average liberal Christian will accept the program of cultural pluralism 
in America. He will insist, however, on one American civilization. The 
question is not, Can Judaism be interpreted as a civilization in America? 
but, Can America accept Judaism as a civilization? That is the central 
blindness of Dr. Kaplan’s thesis. Even liberal Americans are opposed to 
racial or nationalistic sectionalism and their opposition is sharpened when 
the Jew proposes it. 

Judaism in Transition is a postcript to Dr. Kaplan’s major work, 
Judaism as a Civilization. It amplifies his main thesis that Jewish life 
needs reinterpretation and organization. If one has read Dr. Kaplan’s 
major work this one is worth reading. Otherwise, it is quite meaningless. 
Dr. Kaplan suffers from one major fault. He uses a world of words to 
construct a thought. Words flow freely from him. Some of his best think- 
ing is almost buried beneath a flood of verbalism. Hs essential con- 
tribution is, however, among the most vital and lasting of our age. No 
student of Jewish problems can afford to leave anything that Dr. Kaplan 
writes unread. He expounds in both books a most readable philosophy 
and achieves a complete unity in his thinking. He has made a pioneer 
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attempt to gather all the material that enters into American Jewish life: 
and to fix clearly all the ascertainable forces that play upon it. That 5 | 
and others, disagree with him in some of his judgments and even with 
some of his general principles is not particularly important. 

In these two books Dr. Kaplan presents an admirable and suggestive 
formulation of the whole range of problems in Jewish life raised by’ 
conditions in the diaspora. He writes with learning, breadth and clarity. 
Of all the writers on Jewish life in America today, Dr. Kaplan is pre- 
eminent by his honest attempt to meet and answer the root problem of 
the life of the Jew: how to cultivate an intensive and creative Jewish 
culture in an environment largely anarchic and opposed to such cultiva- 
tion. Christians who hope ultimately to swallow up the Jew will find in 
reading these two books by Dr. Kaplan that the Jew is not made more 
palatable to them, but he will be more comprehensible to them. 

Much of Dr. Kaplan’s thesis most Jews endorse. Some of it, most 
Jews reject. The greatest merit of Dr. Kaplan’s writing is the wholesome, 
vigorous stimulus it has given to Jewish thinking. In the present chaos 
of conflicting opinions about the Jew, Dr. Kaplan offers a thoughtful, con- 
structive, creative program. His thorough Judaization of the Jew is, 
however, completely contingent on the humanization of humanity. Not 
till the latter is achieved can the former be ventured. There are caustic 
spots in Dr. Kaplan’s writings that are most annoying. He is so good a 
thinker that he can afford to be a more gracious one. 

Joseru L. FINK. 


NEW WORLD OUTLOOKS 


I Discover THE ORIENT, by FLeTcHER §. Brockman. Harper €&& Brothers, $2.00. 
PurITANS IN THE SouTH Seas, by Louis B. Wricut and Mary IsaBet Fry. Henry 
Holt & Company, $3.00. 


TuaT OTHER America, by JoHN A. Mackay. Friendship Press, $1.00. 
CurISTIAN Misstons AND A New Wortp Cutture, by ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. Willett, 


Clark & Company, $2.00. 
fl (ees four books are characterized by the widest variety in approach 

and material. The first was written by a worker in the mission field, 
who has been remarkably successful. The second is the work of two people 
in no way connected with missions, and prods us sharply to “‘see ourselves 
as others see us.” The third was written by an executive in one of the 
leading foreign boards. And the last is the study of the Professor of Mis- 
sions at the University of Chicago. 

Perhaps in the long view more important in missions than what we have 
taught is what we have learned. Not only has Fletcher Brockman discov- 
ered the orient, but all missionaries in proportion to their open-minded- 
ness have been learning. In recent years they have been bringing to their 
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ome constituencies the fruits of their re-education. The significant thing 
not the uniqueness of Mr. Brockman’s story. Quite the contrary. It is 
iat he speaks for all of us. 

Mr. Brockman’s book is readable, human and stirring. It cites facts 
at widely known, even by interested people in our home churches. Lay- 
en will finish the book with the remark, “I did not dream that missions 
ere doing all that.” It may give a somewhat too rosy view, but perhaps 
e can stand a bit of warmth just now in our discussion of the mission 
zestion. Furthermore, by its account of how the author’s own conception 
f the meaning of the missionary enterprise has matured, the book may 
ell prepare the reader for understanding and appropriating the social 
ew of missions which Dr. Baker sets forth. 

Puritans in the South Seas does much to confirm the view held by those 
ho speak of the “barbarous institution of missions.” Although most of 
ie liberal group of missionaries already know the tragi-comic story of 
ose early days, such an objective and not unsympathetic setting forth of 
¢ facts is extremely wholesome and timely. The book seems too long 
id often repetitious. It is interesting and on the whole well written, and 
srhaps seems long to the reviewer because he is a missionary. The probe 
irts even if one knows it is needed and salutary. A copy of this book 
jould be placed in every mission station around the world. 

The third book, That Other America, is an excellent one for youth in 
gh school and college and for all others who want help in breaking out 
‘the ruts of American provincialism. It is a revealing description of 
guth America and a sympathetic interpretation of that continent to a 
sople which has often ignored its importance. 

The last of our four books gathers up and analyzes the whole story 
missions, the mistakes and failures, the achievements and successes, 
id undertakes to set forth the significance of the whole enterprise. The 
esentation has a sweep and range which is thrilling. We see as from a 
ountain top creative cosmic processes at work in the spread and inter- 
ange of cultures, and the relation of missions to the whole. The work of 
€ missionary is given new dignity and value. 

The analysis and weighing of facts and the conclusions drawn all reveal 
e viewpoint of social psychology. Yet there is deep religious feeling 
id a passion for righteousness and the building of the Kingdom of God. 
he book is good. Perhaps it is too good. Its title, size and scholarly 
orth may frighten many away. But it is an epochal book and should go 
r toward clearing our vision, lifting us above the details of present argu- 
ents and imparting to the missionary movement new and more adequate 
centives. Let me quote from a paragraph which states clearly and suc- 
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cinctly the essential conviction upon which the new apologetic for missio 
must be based: 

“Properly interpreted, it is not a bit of Western imperialism nor Chri 
tian impudence, but a co-operative effort for human good, on a worl 
wide scale. Whether we wish it or not the cross-fertilization will go o 
No barriers can stop it. Will the nations inoculate one another with the 
worst evils, or will they inspire one another with their highest ideals ar. 


their worthiest accomplishments ?”’ 
PAuL R. REYNOLDS, 


CLUES TO SANE LIVING 
Don’r Be Arralp, by Grace ApAms. Covici, Friede, $2.00. 
Masterinc Fear, by Preston BraDiey. Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.50. 
Tue Orpinary Dirricutties oF Everypay Propie, by JOHN RATHBONE OLIVE 
Greenberg, $2.50. 
Sanity First, by JosepH Jastrow. Greenberg, $2.50. 
Keep Your Wits, by Davin Seasury. Wittlesey House, $2.00. 
HE first two of these books deal specifically with the problem of fea 
the second two with sanity or disciplined living, and the third touch 
in a broad way on the problem areas encountered by various age group 
Miss Adams lists fifty-two different varieties of fear. She asserts that y 
are all dogged not by one, but by several of them. Control of fears d 
mands as its initial step frankness in dealing with them. Conscience is ju 
a sanctimonious name for the “‘most powerful fear of one’s self.” Mi 
Adams’s book contains splendid analyses of shyness, timidity, special fea 
and the physiological aspect of fear. Her analysis of conscience leay 
much to be desired and one closes the book feeling that the author’s wz 
of conquering fear is somewhat like lifting oneself by one’s bootstraps. 
Dr. Bradley’s constructive suggestions as to controlling fear are abo 
as feeble as Miss Adams’. ‘“Thrust fear aside and let your way be illun 
nated by Goodness, Beauty and Truth.” That seems to be begging tl 
question, which is, ‘““How thrust fear aside?” “The World has a way 
giving what is demanded of it. . . . Expect victory and you make victory 
I read this to a student of mine, who remarked, “Oh, yeah?” Coura 
born of self-control, a sense of work to be done, and a kindred Pow 
working with and through us are the great destroyers of fear. Dr. Bra 
ley’s book has many valuable insights and shows the spirit of a gre 
pastor. These are commendable qualities and should be kept in mind | 
one who is disappointed by the vagueness of the constructive suggestio 
Dr. Oliver's book is a very good one to be placed in the hands of layme 
He begins with babies and children and traces the ordinary difficult 
through the intermediate, adolescent, youth, middle age and old a 
stages, stopping along the way to discuss special subjects such as “T 
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Young Woman,” “Unmarried and Unmated,” “Married and Mated,” 
and “Bereavement, Illness, and Death.” Some statements appear to be 
offerings laid on the altar of a well-turned sentence. For example, “You 
may have taken dinner at the house of your future father-in-law for twenty 
years. You may know how his daughter behaves at table, but until you 
marry her, you will not know how she behaves in bed.’ This ignorance 
lands many marriages in divorce courts. One interested in the ethical 
foundations of our society wonders what recommendations the doctor has 
to make for the substituting of wisdom for ignorance in this particular case. 
Dr. Oliver is a careful and close observer of the chameleon-like changes 
which characterize life. When one sees how well he has covered the entire 
field, one is tempted to overlook petty criticisms, occasional misstatements 
and many well-turned but highly misleading sentences. 

When we turn to Dr. Jastrow’s book, Sanity First, we find ourselves in 
a much more rigorous intellectual climate, notwithstanding the fact that its 
contents were shaped by a “‘series of radio talks under the auspices of the 
National Broadcasting Company.” While he too upon occasion endeavors 
to make his book popular by means of humor and startling statement, for 
the most part his scientific interest in the various subjects considered keeps 
him and his reader attending strictly to business. The book is not difficult 
reading; ‘‘exacting”’ is the better term, due to the logical cohesion of each 
section. 

Dr. Jastrow says that the purpose of his book is to teach people, if pos- 
sible, to live sensibly, which involves special attention to care of one’s body, 
mind and social relations. One ought to sleep and eat sensibly; emotions 
must be regarded not only as creators of warmth and vitality but ought 
likewise to be reckoned as potential disrupters of personality unless guided 
by reason; fear deserves the title “Great Enemy of Sensible Living” ; belief 
and judgment represent the highest phases in individual sensible living 
while sensible social living in human relations must be regarded as the 
noblest achievement of man; within this last area, the author pauses to 
say that “‘sensible love is the supreme gift.” 

The following subjects indicate how earnestly the author endeavors to 
deal with problems which most of us meet sooner or later: “Just Hys- 
teria,” “Always Tired,” “Parental Intrusion,” “Private Worlds,” ‘Sense 
of Humor,” ‘Honesty is the Sanest Policy.” Apropos of the last, the 
author advises that a country which went to war to make the world safe 
for democracy ought to understand a psychologist who pleads for a cru- 
sade to make the world safe for honesty. Also there is a very readable 
account of the meaning of psychoanalysis. The author feels that while 
there are certain extreme cases in which psychoanalysis can render definite 
aid, as a methodology it has little to offer most of the time. “For myself, 
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I should as soon have myself placed on the operating table to see whetha 
my insides were in order.” 

Dr. David Seabury, consulting psychologist in New York City, has, i 
Keep Your Wits, added another excellent book to his already impressiv 
list. The opening chapter on “How to Become Foolish” might be sum 
marized thus: Whoever tries to live without accepting a few measures c 
serious responsibility is engaging in a self-defeating enterprise. “Man 
blind to the deeper reality unless he is flung into life to find his visio 
through experience.” ‘The crisis of the present has sprung from the fac 
that our spiritual wells are empty. We have exhausted our ancient value 
or else discarded them.” Dr. Seabury illustrates his points with cas 
studies and anecdotes; in fact, one of the most commendable features o 
the book is the abundance of illustrative material. Some of us will b 
relieved to find that the reading of detective stories has some psychologica 
value. The chapter on ‘Learning How to Think” is probably the weakes 
in the book. It may be prejudice on the part of the reviewer, but Joh 
Dewey’s analysis of how we think still seems to be sounder. 

The closing chapter on ‘Creative Experience” develops the point o 
view that at the moment of creativity, whether in genius or the rank an 
file of us, most minds fall under the control of hidden forces and act solel 
in the capacity of a transmitter. Autobiographical statements by Robe 
Louis Stevenson, George Sand and Goethe are quoted in support of thi 
conviction. It is not surprising, then, to have the book close with th 
general statement that “in the last analysis we owe more to the philc 
sophic penetration of an Emerson or the creative vision of a Bergson tha 
to all earth’s factualists. . . . Beyond apparent reality we sense the prit 
ciples and find the germ of life which moves as an alembic in all th 
forms of being. Thus is understanding a surrender of the self to cosm: 
law.” 


Haro.tp Bostey. 


THE SOCIAL SECURTRY SAGE 


InsecurITy, A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA, by ABRAHAM Epstein. Third edition. Rando 
House, $4.00. 


Towarp Sociat Security, by Evetine M. Burns. Whittlesey House, $2.00. 
SociaL SECURITY IN THE Unirep States, by Paut H. Doucias. W hittlesey Hou: 


$3.00. 
| the long climb of civilization toward social justice the present Soci 
Security Act is not so great an advance as that which we at first hope 
for from the NIRA, nor so firm a step as that of some of the Europez 
social insurance systems. Its title promises too much and its plan of exec 
tion is faulty and bound to create confusion and disappointment. Yet it 
a step, at least, in acknowledgment of a great social obligation and ne 
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for a social plan. Our long delay in making this acknowledgment, as com- 
pared with many European nations, and the intensity of awareness on the 
part of many of the dire needs of millions for whom we had always 
thought America spelled promise, have led to important acclaim of the 
new law, hefore correlative state legislation, to say nothing of experience, 
has gone far. Writings on the subject at this stage are, therefore, to be 
valued for the suggestions they make and the encouragement they give 
for sound legislation and administration, rather than as records of fait 
accompli. They are a challenge for the future rather than an account of 
achievement. 

Mr. Epstein has added two new chapters to this third edition of his 
book, which was first published to show the need for and the types of 
social insurance, as illustrated from other countries. The entire book has 
developed out of the author’s years of campaigning, first for old age pen- 
sions, and later, as he broadened his organization’s efforts, for other types 
of social insurance as well. It is the challenge to action of a man who feels 
with the aged, the sick and the unemployed, and who sees social insurance 
as the great remedy. Originally designed to convince people of the need 
for social insurance in America, the book in this edition adds an account 
of the conflicting points of view and the political circumstances that were 
responsible for the form of the present Social Security Act. This account 
ends with biting criticism of the defects of the Act. The second new chap- 
ter gives the status of social security legislation in the states at the time of 
its publication, showing achievements, but also the long distance still to 
eo before the hopes even of the present Act are realizable. 

Miss Burns’ book deals mainly with the provisions of the present Act 
and of the need which the sections of the Act try to meet. Less harshly 
critical than Epstein of the limitations of the Act, she is nevertheless in 
substantial agreement with him in this respect. The book gives a fairly 
detailed exposition of the Act. It is weakest in discussion of the actu- 
arial, administrative and personnel problems, in which, to be sure, Ameri- 
san experience is mainly lacking. 

Mr. Douglas gives a fuller account of the confusion that accompanied 
the deliberations on and drafting of the Social Security Bill. The sorry 
Jarrative points to the need of permanent expert staffs for drafting our 
legislation in place of the haphazard efforts of untrained people, whose 
‘ime is otherwise well occupied. He calls attention to the absence of health 
nsurance legislation in the Social Security Act in spite of the work of the 
Committee on Costs of Medical Care. Most convincingly he shows the 
insoundness of the so-called Clark amendment, which sought exemption 
from the social insurance scheme for companies with private pension 


slans. 
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Books of this sort are necessary to the understanding of the objectives 
of social insurance and of the stage our own society has reached in its prog: 
ress toward an adequate scheme. The necessity for accompanying state 
legislation as well as for improvement of the federal law requires popular 
understanding of the problems and issues in social insurance. Moreover; 
we are going to have to learn something about the practical problems of 
financing and administration, which are an old story to the Europeans but 
to us in America a still unopened book. 

Mo ttigé Ray CARROLL. 


CATHOLIC THEOLOGY AND MODERN CULTURE 


Books By Jacques MarRITAIN 

Tue THINGS THAT ARE NOT Caesar’s. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

Turee Rerormers: LuTuer, Descartes, Rousseau. Charles Scribner’s Sons, price 

not indicated. 

FREEDOM IN THE MoperN Wor_p. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 

T the beginning of a brief presentation of the thought and work of 
Jacques Maritain it is appropriate to indicate the character of the 
general Neo-Thomist movement of which he is so influential a leader. This 
movement is among the most significant in present-day philosophical the. 
ology, a fact which is due to the presence among its exponents of thinkers 
of the quality of Maritain quite as much as to its timeliness. 

Without doubt, the movement is timely. It is one expression of a wide- 
spread feeling in the world today that something must be done, and may 
have to be done quickly, about certain tendencies in our thought and culture 
that are threatening, not this or that system of ideas, but the very fabric 
of mental life. These tendencies have been active since the Renaissance 
but only now is their drift being seen. They originated when the Renais 
sance shattered the medieval alliance between philosophy and the Christiar 
faith; they received fresh impetus in the age of the Enlightenment, whet 
philosophy in the exuberance of its emancipation from religion became it 
many of its phases antireligious. This had the effect of altering the whol 
scale of philosophy. For religion had directed philosophy to the questior 
of ultimate being; hence the withdrawal of philosophy from religious tute 
lage tended to thrust this metaphysical question beyond the philosopher’ 
horizon, leaving him to become engrossed in the natural and positivist 
aspects both of man and the world. These, however, are the field and sub 
ject matter of science; so that a further sequel, seen in the nineteenth cen 
tury and in our own day, was that philosophy surrendered its distinctiv: 
ofhce and became confused with science. 

The whole tendency is in our time having two effects, and it is thes 
that constitute its threat to man’s higher interests. First, through the deca 
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of metaphysics man has lost the sense of an ontological background to his 
life such as provides an essential ground for unity both within himself and 
between him and his fellows. This has left him, in his individual life, a 
prey to natural disruptive elements; while the result for man collectively 
is that his own shifts and compromises are his only protection against 
social disorder. The second effect is that concentration on the natural has 
led to a natural-material formulation of the problem of man’s well-being, 
under the delusion that a scientific mastery of nature would completely 
solve this problem. This shuts out any appreciation of the function of 
thought as such or of the stimulus and meaning given to life by a rational 
world-view. The end of it all is that the mind, thus immersed in the nat- 
ural, and in the human on the plane of the natural, forfeits its unique per- 
spectives and the basis of its freedom; and life and its purposes are de- 
prived of the direction which only mind, by keeping to what is most char- 
acteristic in its being and activity, has power to give. 

This is the nemesis which is already befalling Western thought and 
culture, and which only some quick and fundamental right-about can arrest 
or avert. Neo-Thomism, as we have implied, is not alone in this view of 
our plight; what distinguishes it is the remedy it offers. This is nothing 
less than a return to St. Thomas Aquinas; but not in the sense of an authori- 
tarian acceptance of all that St. Thomas taught; still less in the sense 
of a reinstatement of medieval cosmologies and other modes of pre-scien- 
tific belief. The Neo-Thomist belongs intellectually to the present world 
and can welcome the results of scientific and philosophical development as 
freely as anyone. But he sees that the factors which science and philosophy 
yield to us, as well as the fruits and discoveries of life and experience, call 
for and await unification, and this is work for the constructive or specula- 
tive mind. And it is here that he looks to St. Thomas for methods and prin- 
ciples. For in St. Thomas the truth-data flowing to him from many sources 
are constituted into an objective rational system. This is not attained by 
a mere collating of the data; it entails the mind’s creative activity, activity 
in the dimension of the essential being of reality and thought. It is this 
higher mental dimension, effaced by the naturalistic and positivistic predi- 
lections of modern philosophy, that our present world needs to have re- 
stored, for it is within it that we glimpse life’s meaning, man’s true and com- 
mon end. Only by a reorientation to it of his thought and will can man re- 
cover his self-transcending capability and be delivered from the frustra- 
Hons and littlenesses in which, through consenting to seek his good within 
smaller orbits, he has become enmeshed. 

The re-adoption of St. Thomas holds, as the Neo-Thomist sees it, the 
sromise of this reorientation. For in following him in grappling with 
speculative issues, we discover that he has already achieved for us valid 
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principles. Through these we gain the higher ground whence we are able 
to see the moments of existence in the light of their enduring forms, which 
present themselves to our thought as ultimate. This thesis runs through! 
all the writings of M. Maritain. It is fully exemplified in the works we 
are reviewing. In Freedom in the Modern World, freedom is conceived 
as “necessarily presupposing the order of nature, of nature in its metaphys- 
ical meaning”; so far from separating man from nature, it is the natural 
attribute of “a being endowed with intellect and will.” This is not the 
freedom of the monadic individual, consisting in a maximum of non-inter- 
ference at the hands of others; for this “liberal or individualist freedom, 
freedom of choice as an end in itself,” Maritain has little place. But it 1s 
the freedom that unites men instead of dividing, since it flows from their 
common relation to an underlying, universal unity; and to possess it is to 
share an ordering of life that leads ‘finally to the eternal good of each and 
alley 

From this it is but a step to Maritain’s main positions. For his theme is 
the divisive elements in our culture and how to meet them, and of these we 
have a fair symptom in this individualist freedom that separates man from 
man. His account makes one feel that philosophy and religion since the 
Renaissance record little more than the development of this divisiveness. 
Thus he shows Luther “in the order of the creating Spirit’s action on 
created spirits, isolating what is ourselves from what is other” (Three 
Reformers); Descartes by his “cogito” imprisoning the mind within 
its own ideas and “‘setting all things against each other—faith and reason, 
metaphysics and science, knowledge and love”; and Rousseau asserting the 
equality of all men, but in “the natural order, instead of the equal relation 
of all to a transcendent God.” 

This joining of man to a nature abstracted from the transcendent o1 
the supernatural has had, Maritain sees, a devastating effect upon out 
spiritual conceptions. Its offspring is the modern individualism just al 
luded to, which is ‘‘a misunderstanding, a blunder . . . the degradation of 
true personality.” For ‘“‘the word individual is common to man and beas' 

. . individuality as such is based on the peculiar needs of matter.’ Thu: 
individuality is of flesh and blood and cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God; that Kingdom is composed not of individuals, but of persons. “The 
Christian City is as fundamentally anti-individualist as it is fundamentally 
personalist.” Here again the ascent from the one to the other, from indi 
viduality to personality, lies in achieving a comprehensive metaphysic 

the metaphysical root of personality is the subsistence of Spirit” (Free 
dom in the Modern World). And as with atomistic individualism, so wit 
other disruptive and despiritualizing forces, our selfish nationalisms an 
the upheavals that are souvenirs of our lost unity’’—they can be over 
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come only by a new intellectual grasp of the ontological priority of spir- 
itual fact to all things temporal, that through it we may effectively recover 
our unity “in the universalism of Christ’ (The Things that are not 
Caesar’s). 

Tc impenitent empiricists who hold that though their procedure may 
have brought us to an impasse, it is the only procedure we can validate, 
Maritain will have little appeal. His charm, apart from a delightful 
style and the insights that anyone would find rewarding, will be for those 
who, convinced by the failure of man’s present methods that some new 
start is needed, want an alternative to the irrationalist abandonment of 
man’s intellectual vocation in submission to a divine order lying wholly 
without. Here, instead of such distrust of man’s powers, is the call to 
recover them in their nobler possibilities and affinities and, through ven- 
turing to the full in the strength of them, to find them joined and com- 
pleted by the self-revealing activity of God. 

JouN LINE. 


PREACHING ON TWO CONTINENTS 


PREACHING THE APOCALYPSE, by DANIEL RussELL. Abingdon Press, $2.00. 

Some or My Retiaion, dy H. R. L. Suepparp. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

Tue Face or Gop, by G. STANLEY RussELL. Harper & Brothers, $1.00. 

THUNDER Over Srnal, by Eowin McNEILL Poteat, Jr. Harper & Brothers, $1.00. 

Wirt Honor, dy Cuartes H. Hetmsatu. Harper & Brothers, $1.00. 

Finpinc Gop 1n A New Wor .p, dy Witi1am ApAMs Brown. Harper & Brothers, 
$7.00. 


REQUENTLY ministers say with an air of virtue that they do not 
read books of sermons. Quite often when we hear these same men 
preach, we wish that they had availed themselves of such reading matter. 
Total abstinence from other men’s sermons may produce a dull sobriety 
and homiletical narrowness almost as deleterious as the sin of plagiarism. 
Books of sermons, when not taken in excess, are a health-giving stimulant. 
Many of our recent seminary graduates seem afraid to use the Bible 
in public. They may have become addicted to the habit of scriptural study 
in private but they do not reveal the fact when they come into the pulpit. 
They recognize that the Bible is not a popular book among their laity. 
Consequently they assume that the less their sermons are weighed with 
heavy biblical material, the more interest and appeal they will have. Thus 
expository preaching is apparently becoming a lost art in the American 
pulpit. , 

In Dr. Russell’s Preaching the Apocalypse, we have a frank return to 
scriptural exposition. The author makes no attempt to catch the ear with 
clever topical subjects. The titles are as tame as ‘““The Letter to Laodicea” 
and “The Power and Majesty of God.” Yet these discourses, emerging 
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from the noisy canyon of the Broadway which runs beside his church, throb 
with contemporary interest. The author has not attempted to write with! 
the meticulous scholarship of the cloistered study, but “primarily for work- 
ing preachers” with the purpose of suggesting “some of the preaching 
values in the book of Revelation.” 

In this purpose the series of studies succeeds admirably. Dr. Russell 
has the gifts and many of the methods of a genuine teacher. His exposi- 
tions proceed in orderly outline fashion. Then he clothes the skeleton 
outlines with living flesh-and-blood illustrative material and dresses them 
up in the latest modes of literary style. He makes the book of Revelation 
do what he says its author aimed at times to do; namely, “not so much 
to ‘transmit thought’ as to transfuse to the congregations, who shall hear 
his words read, the ‘vibrations’ of his martyr-spirit and his passionate faith 
in the final triumph of righteousness.” 

Yet Dr. Russell does not treat the Bible’s closing book as mere poetry. 
He steers a course of exposition between “‘the older errors of fantastic 
exegesis” and “the new error of superficiality,” which dismisses Revelation 
as poetic fantasy. He believes the book contains a wealth of dogma, and 
devotes himself to delineating its doctrines of sin and punishment, of re- 
mission and redemption, of faith and works. In this interpretation he 
takes the conservative traditional positions. But he does so in no dogmatic 
spirit and makes allowance for alternative points of view. The whole 
atmosphere of the work is warmly evangelical but not heatedly hortatory. 
In giving this sane wholesome treatment of a field which has been the 
hunting ground of fanatical theorists, Dr. Russell has placed his fellow 
ministers deeply in his debt. 

When we on this side of the Atlantic think of British preaching, two 
figures which come almost instantaneously to mind are Dean Inge and 
“Dick” Sheppard. While it is not always divine discontent which produces 
the gloominess of a dean or “‘the impatience of a parson,” we feel that in 
the cases of Inge and Sheppard their dissatisfaction savors of that high 
source. In Some of My Religion the magnetic former vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields reveals his continuing dislike of much modern preaching and 
his abiding love for the Christ whom the churches are trying to preach. 

Dr. Sheppard views the apparent public distaste for ecclesiasticism 
against the background fact that the common people heard “gladly” the 
Founder of Christianity. His desire is to cut through the creedal and in 
stitutional complications of the organized church so that “the perfectly 
straightforward teaching of Christ” may come forth. He has designe¢ 
his messages to reach the ear of the man on the street. If to the homiletical 
purist the homilies in this book seem to veer too far toward the col 
loquial, it should be remembered that they were written for the column: 
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of the Sunday Express. They are quite in the best style of our own 
American columnists. 

The readable nature of the material is suggested by the titles of the 
brief chapters, among which are to be found such informal phrasing as, 
“Ts Religion ‘Dope’?”; “What Is a Parson For?”; “The Divorced 
Wife”; “Playing Cricket’; “Swank.” Yet the author does not voice “a 
religion that has mislaid its severity” in order to be ‘merely bright and 
breezy.” He believes the Englishman “is remarkably reverent-minded 
and does not expect religion to be anything but a serious affair.” 

The book may not advance the pulpit reputation of one who has already 
risen so high. One of Sheppard’s charms is that he seems so indifferent to 
his own reputation. But the reader will be amply repaid if what he wishes 
to get is the heart throb of one who knows the cure of souls and feels the 
pulse of the restless feverish crowd. 

Dr. John A. Hutton once said that the high reputation of Scottish 
preaching was due primarily to the Bible-steeped congregations. How- 
ever that may be, even our scripturally starved American worshipers 
can hardly fail to relish the sermons of the Scottish-English-Canadian 
preacher, G. Stanley Russell. His messages grow out of a mental soil 
fertilized by classic lore, scriptural research and contemporary literature. 
Yet withal he has not disfigured the landscape of his logic with a too lush 
growth of literary reference. 

The balanced, polished style is a fit vehicle of his carefully articulated 
thought. Both possess a stately grace. His sermons deal with rather con- 
ventional themes but in fresh and vigorous fashion. His pastoral experi- 
ence in Yorkshire, Lancashire and London before coming to Toronto gives 
a range of human interest and provides a rich variety of illustration. His 
blending of the timeless and the timely, of the social and the personal, is 
eminently worthy of study in a day when we need “a Power that can 
extricate us with a wisdom we do not possess.” The reader of Dr. Rus- 
sell’s book gets a rewarding glimpse of ‘“The Face of God.” 

In Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr., we have a preacher who has learned the 
technique of talking to the student world. In doing so, however, he has 
not strained after smartness nor aped the academic attitudes and terminol- 
ogy. Thunder Over Sinai is a reasoned and seasoned volume which com- 
mands intellectual respect and creates emotional glow. 

This book is not a mere collection of sermons. Its sub-title, ‘Studies in 
the Moral Attitudes of Jesus,” suggests the continuity and integration 
of the volume. The richness of the author’s mind is revealed in the dis- 
criminating and illuminating selection of quotations which preface each 
chapter. The repetition of title in the first and last chapters shows the 
artistry of method. In short, it is the kind of book which makes the reader 
eager for another volume from the same author. 
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Charles H. Heimsath, like Dr. Poteat, is one of our younger ministers | 
who are setting the pulpit pace of American preaching. The sermons | 
contained in his new book, With Honor, are good examples of that grip- 
ping, rigorous style which keeps the voice of the spirit from being drowned 
‘n the roar of the machine. The matter and method make the reader able: 
to understand the expanding power of his pulpit. 

Dr. Heimsath’s messages are characteristically modern. His sermons 
are topical rather than expository but they draw steadily from biblical | 
sources. He preaches to objects rather than to subjects. The problem 
which he is seeking to solve appears early in each discourse and the interest 
of the reader is held from the outset. This is the ‘‘project method” 
applied to preaching and is therefore especially appealing to college- 
trained congregations. 

The English-speaking world has long been acquainted with William 
Adams Brown as a theologian. It is a happy coincidence that just as he is 
closing his active career at Union Theological Seminary this new book 
should be published to show him as a preacher. The world-wide contacts 
and interdenominational interests of Dr. Brown have prevented any 
cloistral cobwebs from forming in his brain. In a most remarkable way he 
combines the outlook of the scholar with that of the man of affairs. 
The sermons in this book have been preached in all parts of the world 
and on very significant occasions. They are eminently worthy of their 
settings, which in turn give heightened value to the messages. As one 
would expect, the messages are freighted with theological content. Never- 
theless, they are not heavy, and laymen as well as ministers will discover 
in them valuable insights for finding God in a new world. 

RaLpu W. SOCKMAN. 


ART FOR EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 
CurisTIAN ArT, by C. R. Morey. Longmans, Green &* Company, $1.75. 
MEN oF Art, by THomas Craven. Simon and Schuster, seventh printing, $3.75. 

H™® are two superb books about art that are almost mutually ex- 
clusive. The first is primarily a survey of principles and movements; 
the second is primarily a passionate description of the life out of which art 
has arisen. The one speaks of the genesis of Christian art, the types 
evolved by the Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance cultures; 
the Quatrocento and the Baroque. The other, beginning almost where the 
first leaves off, speaks of Giotto, Rembrandt, Daumier, of the seething life 
of Florence under the Medici, of Venice the courtesan city, and of Paris 
“where one feels the presence of art in all things—in gaiety, good living, 
good wines, seductive women and the general emancipation of the senses.” 
The one is a voice out of an ivory tower where nothing disturbs the calm 
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of philosophic reflection; the other is a highly emotionalized pageant of 
human struggle, in which individuals are wrestling with cosmic forces in 
themselves and in society and are coming off either vanquished or vic- 
torious. 

Christian Art is a book one needs to organize and unify his knowledge. 
Professor Morey is like an Alpine guide who rests for an hour with his 
climbers on some peak of vantage and points out the main features of the 
vast panorama below. But the climber who knows little of the details of 
this region cannot avail himself of so much wisdom. In the book the novice 
reads such generalizations as these and cannot conjure up enough concrete 
images to make them significant: 

“The trend of Christian style is therefore in the main toward the two- 
dimensional Neo-Attic wing of Graeco-Roman art.” ‘We call that the 
Romanesque art which reflects the gradual sinking of Latin culture below 


the Celtic and Teutonic surface.” ‘The characteristic composition of 
realism is eccentric. . . . Hence the irregularities of Gothic super- 
structure.” ‘The Quatrocento had discovered and employed the antique 


as a picturesque embroidery; the Cinquocento enthroned its forms and 
style as an infallible norm which human behavior must be made to fit.” 

Some of these abstractions are briefly amplified in the text and inter- 
preted by thirty-seven illustrations. But the book is not for beginners. 
The best way to use it is to memorize it and then spend the rest of life 
fitting into its generalizations all the art we meet. By the time we die we 
shall be able to appreciate what a masterful book Professor Morey has 
written. 

Thomas Craven has written a book for beginners—mature ones. He 
does not presuppose a scholar’s acquaintance with the field. He begins 
with Mussolini and a fascist demonstration in Florence, and from that 
take-off leaps back six centuries to the world before Giotto in which fac- 
tions and tumults, assassinations, exiles and civil wars are exhibited as the 
soil in which the art of the Renaissance grew. Throughout, the book is 
packed with detail: 

“Michelangelo’s statue of David was hated and stoned by the rabble, 
and by night had to be protected by an armed guard.” “Rembrandt helped 
artists by buying their pictures; stocked his studio with costumes and prop- 
erties for his oriental visions; bought pretty things for his sister.”’ ‘Poor 
Moll Hackabout [in Hogarth’s Harlot’s Progress] was the rage of 
London. She was put into pantomine and opera, sung in street ballads, 
painted on fans and tea services.” 

It is a far cry from these quotations to those selected from Morey. 
Not that Craven does not generalize : he can be as sweeping as any philoso- 
pher and far keener than most. But the whole emphasis of his book is on 
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the kaleidoscopic panorama of the men of art as they march through the: 
hurly-burly of their times and extract from the crude data of them those 
insights of which their works of art become the vehicle. And what a style! 
It beats and throbs, cuts like a scalpel and rushes like the tides of Fundy— 
in fact it is so audacious and upsetting that to mention Craven’s name: 
in some art circles is to start a fight. Craven has even dared to assert that 
art to be any good must have social value. That is heresy. 
ALBERT EDWARD BAILEy. 


A PRAGMATIST LOOKS BACKWARD 


MoveMeNts OF THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by GEorGE H. Mean, edited 
by Merritt H. Moore. University of Chicago Press, $5.00. 

HIS is the second volume of the late Professor Mead’s lectures to 

his students at the University of Chicago, the first of which was edited 

by Professor C. W. Morris under the title, Mind, Self, and Society. The 

editor has written a special prefatory note and an introduction, in which 
he explains the relation of this work to the first volume. 

Three main tendencies are sketched in the book. The author first treats 
the principal philosophical movements in modern thought from the 
Renaissance through Kant and the idealistic romanticists (Fichte, Schell- 
ing and Hegel) until the idea of evolution became a general and basic 
category of all thinking. He then tells the story of the socio-economic 
movement represented by the industrial revolution and the social renais- 
sance, as they appear in British utilitarianism and the socialism of Karl 
Marx, and follows this with the story of the development of modern 
scientific method. In this connection he illuminates the problems which 
science raises for philosophy. There are separate chapters on the vitalism 
of Bergson, realism and pragmatism, the problem of society, the question 
whether behavioristic psychology can be made scientific, and on individual- 
ity in the nineteenth century. An appendix on “French Philosophy in the 
Nineteenth Century” is a valuable supplement. Thus the book contains 
a wealth of material so utilized as to support the author’s central thesis. 
well stated by the editor, that “science, with its demand for freedom . .. 
is the outstanding fact not simply of the nineteenth century but of all 
thought since, and including, the Renaissance.” Many will regard that 
statement as much too sweeping. That science was one of the outstanding 
facts of this period no one would deny, but surely there were others. 

Professor Mead develops an interesting philosophy of the history of 
west European culture in his contrast between medievalism and the ancien 
world on the one hand, and between medievalism and the modern worlc 
on the other. In the ancient world both rational order and the irrationa 
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elements in the universe were recognized and emphasized. Think, for ex- 
ample, of Aristotle’s “forms” becoming actualized in a matter which re- 
sists their actualization. The medieval thinkers, ignoring irrational 
elements, stressed the absolute rationality of the world, and this view was 
transmitted to Galileo and the early modern philosophers. God was 
thought to have put this order into the world in perfect fashion. Thus 
Mead thinks that the doctrine of the uniformity of nature is due entirely 
to Christian theology and is not found in Greek philosophy. A revolt 
against this doctrine produced, or is producing, modern culture. On its 
political side this revolt is represented by Rousseau, whose influence cul- 
minated in the French Revolution and whose philosophy has been per- 
petuated in the Declaration of Independence. Kant carried the revolt 
further by generalizing and rationalizing Rousseau’s volonté général. 
When the French Revolution failed, imperialism and nationalism replaced 
democracy. 

The revival of medievalism, which then occurred, took the form of 
romanticism. Mead uses this term to cover the whole idealistic move- 
ment in philosophy and literature. In other words, the early eighteenth 
century attempts to break away from medievalism were unsuccessful and 
were followed by a romantic revival of the older view, which emphasized 
its values over against the destructiveness of the revolutionary period. 
However, this nineteenth century romantic revival of medievalism in- 
volved an entirely different view of the world from that of the medieval- 
ism which preceded the revolutionary period. In this way Mead is able 
to undermine idealistic philosophy by treating it as a kind of interlude 
in the development of a modern world view. For even while this ro- 
manticism had the field in philosophy and literature, the scientific method 
was paving the way for a genuine modernism. 

In the view of one who believes that idealistic metaphysics has had a 
continuous and progressive development from Plato to the present day, 
this attempt to link it with medievalism, and thus to discredit it as an out- 
worn and antiquated view of the world, gives a fearfully distorted inter- 
pretation of its significance in contemporary culture, to say nothing of its 
future contributions to culture. But for Mead the romantic revival of 
medievalism in the nineteenth century is now being superseded by another 
effort to humanize the social world, and it is this twentieth century move- 
ment in all fields of culture that is eliminating the last vestiges of medieval- 
ism and is producing a social order based wholly upon science. 

Mead’s own contribution to this modern world view is to be found in 
his interpretation of the social, and in his conception of scientific method 
as essentally identical with “the evolutionary process grown self-con- 
scious.”” He gives an analysis of the self as consisting of the various roles 
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which are assumed by an individual in his relations to various groups, and 
he concludes that society is an organization of the totality of these roles 
or ‘“‘perspectives.” 

Thus Mead reaches as a metaphysics a naturalistic socialism or a so- 
cialistic naturalism. He socializes materialism. In eradicating every ves- 
tige of transcendentalism he reaches a complete socialization and humani- 
zation of the universe. But is it not a contemporary form of medievalism 
to make man and his perspectives the whole of reality? Behind process is 
reality, behind change is permanence, behind time is eternity, but Mead 
ignored, if indeed he did not deny, these and many other “behinds.” 
Hence he reached a view that is false because it is one-sided, but he has 
stated it in a manner sufficiently thought-provoking and interesting to 
make this book important for every serious student of nineteenth century 
thought. 

DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON. 


“REMANDED TO NATURE” 


ee ror Moperns, by DonaLp Cuxross Peatriz. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
epR IN THE WILDERNESS, by DONALD CuLross Peatriz. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

T has often been remarked that patriotism in England is a feeling for 

the soil rather than a passion for political institutions. From the days 
when Shakespeare’s King Richard II cried, ‘‘Dear Earth, I do salute 
thee,” until the time when Kipling sang of Sussex as “clay of the pit 
whence we are digged,” there has been, as between the Englishman and 
England, this yearning to a fellow clay. 

By contrast patriotism in America, being the product of a revolution 
provoked by abstract theories as to human nature and the state, has 
tended to express itself as firecrackers on the Fourth of July. The native 
Anglo-Saxon thing in us has suffered in consequence. So late as the 1860's 
Walt Whitman could write of “the large unconscious scenery of my 
land,” meaning thereby a natural world which was still un-selfconscious. 

One of the happiest and most hopeful signs of an American patriotism 
at once simpler and more mature than that of a century ago, is the great 
increase in a tenderly grateful feeling for our own scene, particularly in 
its natural aspects. We are beginning to have a spate of truly loving and 
therefore, of accurate books mirroring the world of nature as it is spree 
before us here. Whatever the fortunes of presidential elections and in: 
ternational cabals, this type of writing can bode only good for us. Words. 
worth was right when he said that for sophisticated and sorely beset per- 
sons there is one sovereign cure; they should be “remanded to nature.” 
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The phrase was hammered out of his own hard experience in a time not 
unlike our own, and represents his fullest wisdom for life. 

In these two books Mr. Peattie is doing us a double service. He is 
making more articulate the inarticulate patriotism of America as a sensi- 
tiveness to our own soil, and he is laying us on the lap of mother earth at 
a time when most other beds are far too procrustean. 

The two books are cast in different mold. It says much for Mr. 
Peattie’s skill as an author that he is equally successful in either genre. 
The Almanac for Moderns follows the calendar through the year. It 
reminds one instantly of the rearrangement and republication of Tho- 
reau’s Journal on this pattern. The author starts, properly, not with the 
first day of January, but with the year’s first day for the nature lover, 
March 21. The weather being inclement and uncertain at that season, he 
keeps us waiting for a fortnight with preliminary reflections upon man’s 
Varying attitudes toward nature, but by April 5th “the crumpled rank 
leaves of skunk cabbage open out” and on the next day we hear “‘the metal- 
lic clinking of the cricket frogs.’’ From then on the Almanic is forthright, 
salted with the merest dash of wise philosophizing, and devoted other- 
wise to delicate transcripts of sense impressions got from the out-of-doors. 
Birds, flowers, trees, winds, rivers, clouds, and the thoughts they breed, 
are here—like the love of God—“new every morning.” This is a book 
of daily readings for one who has remanded himself, or who should be 
remanded by one wiser than himself, to the face of nature in his native 
and. 

Singing in the Wilderness is the story of John James Audubon. It is 
lardly a ‘‘definitive biography,” yet it is much more than a piece of bio- 
ogical fiction. Mr. Peattie has let his imagination play freely over the 
ale, without undue let or hindrance, and where the sources were defective 
1as not forbidden his own creative sympathy from filling the gap. The 
esult is a work of extraordinary beauty. 

In a day when most subjects lure writers into over-statement, the deli- 
acy of his theme has given Mr. Peattie the much greater power to be 
iad from understatement. The strength of the book lies in its reserve, a 
ertain shyness and sensitiveness native to the ornithologist above all his 
ellow naturalists. Clearly there was about Audubon something of the 
‘ranciscan passion for “‘his sisters the birds.”” The thing was with him a 
eligious devotion and vocation rather than the gratification of a scien- 
ific curiosity. He preached his sermon in colored platés rather than 
vords—but what matter? Homiletics needs to be restated. 

The book was conceived in a mood of nostalgia in France: “I was 
omesick for America. . . . My country, the part of it that God made, is 
ymething, I found, that I could never make any foreigner feel, even a 
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little. You cannot tell him about the Wilderness Trail, or the Gettysburg 
Address, or the white-throat singing, or the Great Smokies. . . . I was 
homesick for asters under the trees, for the thud of hickory nuts in tha 
wide autumn air. Homesick for the crow’s cry, and the hawk’s shadows 
and a flicker’s wing on the sunburnt grass beneath the oaks. I wanted tc 
hear the long, lonely sound of an American train whistle calling off the 
miles, five thousand of them from ocean to ocean, and all of it America.’ 

As for Audubon—he was a Frenchman, and of the type of which Mri 
Peattie says with shrewd insight, “The fear of beauty, the contempt of 
self-distinction, these things he faced. Almost alone among immigrants 
he came neither to seek gold, nor stake land, nor escape a consequence at 
home. He had the genius—and the fatal defect—of all the French ir 
the New World, lightness of hand... . The French alone loved America 
as she was. They passed through the land reverently, leaving no memort- 
als to themselves, leaving no scars.’ Hence Mr. Peattie’s choice of a 
subject. Hence a book to be classified as statecraft and religion, quite as 
truly as biography and bird lore. 

WILLARD L. SPERRY. 


THE ONEIDA EXPERIMENT 

A YANKEE SAINT, John Humphrey Noyes and the Oneida Community, by ROBERT AL 

LERTON Parker. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.75. 

HIS biography of John Humphrey Noyes tells an interesting story 

but it is more than the story of a man; it is the record of an experi 
ment and the history of anidea. All three are adventure stories, strangel} 
blending the comic and the heroic. 
The man is called a Yankee saint by Mr. Parker, who explains that h 
is taking Bergson’s definition of a saint as one whose spiritual energy i 
transformed into “action, creation, love.” On the same grounds, ap 
parently, Noyes is also called a mystic. It is idle to quarrel about the us 
of these terms these days, but according to the less romantic conception 
of saints and mystics, conventionally used by historians of religion, Noye 
might more accurately be called a minor prophet. He was a typica 
prophet, announcing his revelation of the Word of God to the world a 
an epoch-making event, in this case literally the establishment of heave 
on earth. 

Noyes organized a band of loyal disciples and a periodical press t 
spread his gospel; he administered his “heavenly society” as a ‘father 
with a success that was due even less to Yankee shrewdness than to hi 
pp to command love and devotion from the members of his “family. 
ae ee Peers religious and social pioneers of his time, suc 

p ith, Robert Owen, George Ripley, Thomas Lake Harr 
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and Mother Anne Lee, he combined personal charm, practical business 
sense and visionary theology. His life from his birth in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, 1811, through Yale College, Andover Seminary and the Female 
Moral Reform Society of New York, to the founding and wrecking of his 
religious communities in Putney, Vermont; Oneida, New York; and Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut, is a series of adventures which began as world 
revolutions and ended as the struggling enterprises of small groups. 

The social experiment was called “Bible Communism” and consisted 
of communism in love, labor and property. The most sensational aspect 
was the program of communal love or “complex marriage.” It was cer- 
tainly not free love, for extra-marital love affairs were subjected to such 
rigorous group regulations that ‘simple’ marriage seems free by com- 
parison. The same thing can be said by two other sexual practices advo- 
cated by Noyes, which were less widely known but actually more impor- 
tant—'‘male celibacy,” as a form of birth control, and “‘stirpiculture,” or 
eugenics. The birth control regulation was conceived by Noyes on human- 
itarian grounds, quite independently of communal love, but it became an 
integral part of the scheme, since all extra-marital sex relations had to be 
on the basis of ‘“‘male celibacy” unless explicity approved by the Central 
Stirpicultural Committee. 

The eugenics experiment, which was enforced only for a brief period, 
proved to be an autocratic and artificial restriction on sex relations and 
was one of the chief factors that led to the breakup of the whole scheme. 
Several young men in the community finally gave vent to expressions of 
jealousy when they had grounds for suspecting that the policy of mating 
young women to old men was maintained less because of its scientific value 
than because John Noyes was conceited about the eugenic value of his 
own person. On the whole, however, the community seems to have con- 
ducted a sincere, high-minded, and instructive experiment in sex relations. 
[In reading this account of it I cannot help thinking that it might be instruc- 
tive not only for those who take the conventional position in such matters, 
but also for those reformers who become irritated when they discover that 
jealousy is as natural as love and as difficult to suppress. Noyes could, of 
sourse, defend his “‘heavenly love” against the attacks of jealousy because 
he believed in the devil, but those who profess a more scientific interest in 
tuman nature must dispense with this theological luxury. 

The economic aspects of the Oneida experiment in communism are 
extremely interesting but cannot be reviewed here. As it turned out, both 
he attempt to sustain the community by agriculture and the effort to raise 
funds for it through a propaganda press failed completely, and the only 
hing that saved Oneida from the fate of so many other similar com- 
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munities was the fact that, almost by accident, it was industrialized. Hac 
the “kingdom of heaven’ not been made over into a modern factory (firs 
of steel traps and then of silverware), it would have starved to death. 
For Noyes’s prophetic message the present account 1s less adequate thar 
for the other aspects of his life. A fuller description of the theologica 
environment of his perfectionism would be welcome—more about th: 
general holiness movement of which he was a part, more of the Wesleyar 
“perfect love,” more than casual references to Oberlin and the Graham 
ites, and a more precise formulation of Noyes’s own theology. The chie! 
points, however, are clear enough. As a student at Andover he succeedec 
in transforming his ardent zeal for the conventional type of foreign mis 
sions into a firm conviction of his calling to preach the gospel of perfect 
sanctification. Furthermore, he became convinced that the Pauline hops 
for a speedy second coming of Christ had actually been realized. On the 
basis of these two convictions he built up his theory of heavenly society or 
earth, implying perfect regeneration or holiness; that is, a passage from 
the state of bondage to law to the “‘spiritual” and then to the “‘glorified” 
state, in which there is the perfect communion of saints awaiting the fina! 
resurrection. 
Apparently he was driven by the logic of his position and by his reliance 
on the Scriptures to embrace the doctrine of ‘‘no marriage in heaven’ 
long before he had a real desire to put it into practice. Once having for. 
mulated it, however, he had the courage to preach the whole truth as he 
saw it and to take the persecution it entailed. But here, too, if the impres 
sion given by the present account is accurate, there is something half far. 
cical, half tragic in Noyes’s intellectual career. For it seems that as he 
grew older, and as Oneida became industrially prosperous, his preaching 
lost its early fire of apocalyptic perfectionism and degenerated into sen: 
timental “home talks” for the practical guidance and edification of his 
“family.” Apparently he lost some of his own faith when he discoverec 
that the world would not hear him, though he covered the lapse by saying 
that geology had taught him to measure time and not to ‘dance a jig when 
the grand scheme of creation is moving to the time of a grand march.’ 
Mr. Parker presents his hero as one who revolted radically agains' 
Puritanism. In some ways this is true, but it might serve historical accu 
racy to point out that much in Noyes was a radical continuation of the 
most thoroughgoing Puritanism. For example, he did not revolt agains 
the New Light theology of Andover; he built upon it. Similarly, the prac 
tices of publicly and periodically confessing Christ, mutual criticism, un 
selfish love, individual judgment and numerous other features of his reli 
gion are really direct developments of Puritan Congregationalism. Hi: 
frst real departure from his Puritan heritage was his distinction betweer 
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he “social” and the “‘procreative” functions of sex and his attempt to 
subordinate procreation to what he called ‘“‘perfect love.’ The Puritan, on 
he other hand, thought of sex in terms of procreation and of love as 
something by nature different from sexual desire, as nothing less than a 
‘eflection of the divine excellence, as the bond of communion of saints, 
10t the communism of sex. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 


THE DOCTOR, THE MINISTER AND THE SICK 

Tue Art or MInIsTERING TO THE Sick, by RicHarD C. Casor and Russety L. Dicks. 
The Macmillan Company, $3.00. 
N the statue of a noted physician of the last generation, who de- 
voted his life to the care of the tubercular, is this French inscrip- 
Hon: “Guérir quelquefois; soulager souvent; consoler toujours.” (To 
ure sometimes; to relieve often; to comfort always.) This can be the 
notto for a pastor in his dealing with the sick. Sometimes he may ac- 
ually cure, for there are physical illnesses whose causes are spiritual. 
Jften he may bring relief, for anxiety, fear, unbelief add their horrors to 
shysical suffering. Always he may bring the courage and strength of 
rellowship with God. 

This book by a well-known physician, and a young minister who has 
devoted himself to a hospital pastorate, is the treatise for which many 
9astors, and especially teachers of pastoral theology, have long been 
waiting. It is the product of accurate scientific knowledge and of Chris- 
ian faith. It is specific, giving us the human situations to be faced in 
various sicknesses and making definite suggestions of what the minister 
an do. It contains a number of case histories from the point of view of 
he attending pastor, describing what occurred in sick persons under 
piritual care. 

The book opens with the question: Why should the minister visit the 
ick ? and gives three answers: ‘“To counteract the evils of specialism; to 
sive a devotion such as only religion can permanently inspire; to care for 
he growth of souls.’’ It then passes to special advice on work with the 
ick, and offers no less than thirty-four counsels—all of them wise. It 
1ext proceeds to introduce the minister to the hospital and to the physician 
yy treating institutional problems and telling him what the doctor is like. 

Then follows in six chapters, mainly from the pen of Dr. Cabot, an 
unalysis of the spiritual situation which must be encountered. He is under 
10 illusion as to the sanctifying character of sickness. He discusses 
‘spiritual backsliding’”’ through loneliness, boredom, fear, bitterness and 
he morbid obsession of guilt. Then he deals with suffering, both physical 
nd mental, and faces the age-old problem of Job. He insists that the 
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minister must have his theological conviction but must not inflict argument 
on a patient. ‘Conviction is contagious, especially when well founded. 
Postpone discussion of the problem of evil until the patient is well, but 
be everlastingly sure that you postpone it because of the patient’s weak- 
ness and not because of your own.” 

The chapter, “Vis Medicatrix Dei,” gives a physician’s description of 
his observation of God’s healing activity. Here is the basis in experience 
for an intelligent faith. 

Then Dr. Cabot takes up twenty-one forms of disease, and indicates 
what their spiritual consequences are. This is precisely what the minister, 
particularly the young minister, needs to know and cannot know without 
the help of the experienced doctor. 

The book goes on to the minister’s task, and here Mr. Dicks is our 
guide. In three chapters we are told of ‘“The Minister’s Kit-bag,” “The 
Two Must Face a Third,” and bidden to “Start with the Patient.”” Then 
come seven valuable chapters on methods to which the appendices add 
supplementary material. These should be required reading, as indeed 
the entire book should be, in our classes in practical theology. Finally 
there are three chapters on critical opportunities in surgical operations, 
with the dying, and in bereavement. 

In one of his letters, Jowett, the Master of Balliol, speaks of sickness 
as something to be “managed.’”’ Can weakened man cope with it? The 
gospel has always insisted that God’s grace is sufficient in every need. 
This book attempts to show how God’s grace can be made available. No 
other book known to the present reviewer is even nearly so valuable in 
this field. 

Henry SLOANE COFFIN. 


